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SUCCESS IN YOUTH. 


Success rarely comes to youth. Political preferment, 
social distinction or financial aggrandizement ordinarily 
is reserved for the meridian or even a later time in 
life. However, this particular era seems more particu- 
larly pregnant with examples of the success of young 
men than any other in our history. 

Success of any sort is rarely accidental. Success comes 
from hard work, from strenuous endeavors, from per- 
sistency in seeking one thing in life, and but one. A 
‘notable example of almost a revolutionary rise to a 
high plane of success in commercial pursuits is that 
‘of Robert F. Whitmer, the head of the great 
manufacturing and commercial lumber 
house of William Whitmer & Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, of Philadelphia. 

Robert F. Whitmer was born January 25, 
1864, at Hartleton, Union county, Pa. His 
father, William Whitmer, was a hardwood 
lumber manufacturer in a modest way at 
Sunbury, in that part of the state. He was 
a conservative man, of sound common sense, 
good judgment and sterling integrity, all 
of which characteristics left their impress 
upon the son. Catherine A. Forster, the 
mother of Robert F. Whitmer, was descend- 
ed from those hardy Scotch-Irish immigrants 
who came to America in 1700 and settled 
Northumberland, in Union county, and from 
whose loins came the Guffeys, Whitmers and 
other well known pioneers, whose early ef- 
forts made possible the present prosperity 
of that flourishing part of Pennsylvania. 
Her grandfather was a colonel in the war 
for independence, while her brother, loyal 
to his native country, was with the Eng- 
lish troops in the French and Indian wars. 

Dogged determination to accomplish 
seems to be a paramount trait in the char- 
acter of Robert F, Whitmer. Pinned to the 
wall of one of his offices is a distich which 
reads as follows: 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Just keep goin’. 

If it hails or if it snows, 
Just keep goin’. 

’Tain’t no use to sit and whine 

When the fish ain’t on the line; 

Bait your hook and keep on tryin’— 
Just keep goin’. 

This verse seems to reflect the predomi- 
nant feature of his character. He is a thor- 
ough optimist. To him every dark cloud 
has a silver lining. Even his intimates 
never saw Robert Whitmer look or act dis- 
couraged. He is always cheerful, and if 
at all times everything does not go just 
his way he just “baits his hook and keeps 
on tryin’.” 

Robert F. Whitmer attended public schools 
of Union county until the removal of his par- 
ents to Sunbury, Pa., where he attended the schools 
of that community and prepared himself for en- 
trance to the Pennsylvania State College, at which 
school he spent two years. Leaving this institution 
© tatriculated at Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa., 
fom Which, after a successful course of study, he was 
graduated in 1885. 

With this educational equipment he immediately en- 
tered into active service in the lumber business with his 
father, and with him continued to conduct the affairs 
of the firm of William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, 
during the remainder of his father’s lifetime. It was 
only shortly before the demise of the elder Whitmer, 
which occurred on October 20, 1896, that the headquar- 
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ters of the house was ere ey to » Philadelphia. With 
the death of his father, the entire control of the then 
largely expanded business devolved upon the shoulders 
of Robert F. Whitmer. 

Since that time the rise of the house of William Whit- 
mer & Sons, Incorporated, has been almost phenomenal, 
until today it stands doubtless the leading institution 
in lumber affairs in all eastern Pennsylvania. The busi- 
ness includes the handling of well toward 100,000,000 
feet of lumber annually, more than one-half of which 
is manufactured by the house in question. The insti- 
tution covers in its operations a wide range of the 
lumber industry. It includes the operation of the Buf- 
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ROBERT F. WHITMER, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


falo Lumber Company, of Bayard, W. Va., the Condon- 
Lane Boom & Lumber Company, of Horton, W. Va.; 
the J. L. Rumbarger Lumber Company, of Dobbin, W. 
Va. These institutions represent a large portion of 
the spruce output of West Virginia, and Mr. Whitmer is 
president of all of them. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, also have a 
large hardwood plant at Wallman, Md., which is the 
source of supply of a large portion of its hardwoods. 
The concern is also the dominant factor in the M. B. 
Wilkinson Lumber Company, of Asheville, N. C., from 
which source it obtains a large portion of its poplar 
product. Mr. Whitmer is furthermore president of the 
Parsons Pulp & Paper Company, of Parsons, W. Va., a 
new and important industry which consumes the waste 
and minor spruce growth from the various lumber 
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operations conducted iw the house in West Virginia. ‘In- 
cident to the spruce lumber and poplar operations of 
the house is the Dry Fork railroad, of which Mr. Whit- 
mer is president. This road extends from Hendricks, 
W. Va., on the West Viginia Central railroad, up the 
Dry Fork river about thirty miles, and penetrates te 
the various operations conducted by the house. The Dry 
Fork railroad has thirty miles of spur track, and in con- 
nection with the various milling operations upward of 
forty miles of logging railroad. Altogether the various 
operations of William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, 
employ upward of 1,000 people. 

In connection with the spruce and hardwood busi- 
ness of the house, departments for carrying 
on a wholesale trade in white pine and 
yellow pine are connected which are 
no inconsiderable element of the total- 
ity of the business. Mr, Whitmer ex- 
pects that the manufacturing end of his 
lumber business this season will extend 
50,000,000 feet and that the total handlings 
of the company will exceed 100,000,000 feet. 
In this giant industry Mr. Whitmer takes 
the foremost part, but is assisted with the 
financial affairs of the company by Martin 
Lane, treasurer; by C. E. Lloyd, manager 
of his hardwood department, and by Thomas 
Ellicott. Coale, manager of his white pine 
and yellow pine department. Mr. Whit- 
mer personally cares for nearly all the de- 
tails of his spruce operations. 

Politically Mr. Whitmer is an active re-. 
publican, although he invariably has de- 
clined political preferment and contents 
himself with the conscientious execution of 
his various commercial duties. By this is 
not meant that Mr. Whitmer has in any 
way shirked important public duties, or that 
he might not be expected to sacrifice his 
private interests to the extent necessary to 
serve the state or municipality where an 
urgent need existed for the exercise of his 
personal abilities in the field of statesman- 
ship; but rather that such preferments as 
have been his to accept have appeared to him 
rather as an honor than a duty, and gave 
opportunities for social service that others 
could as well perform as he, in his own mod- 
est estimation of himself. 

He was married in April, 1891, to Miss 
Mary Packer, of the well known family of 
that name of Sunbury. He is a member of 
the famous Union League Club of Philadel- 
phia, and with that distinction has achieved 
marked success in the ultra-exclusive social 
circles of Philadelphia society. He is a 
lover of athletic sports, a gentleman of 
marked geniality, generous in the treatment 
of his employees and unfailingly devoted to 
his friends. 

In these first page biographies there is of course 
room only for a few of the more important details of a 
man’s career, and a faint suggestion of those personal 
qualities which may have had something to do with his 
success. Mr. Whitmer’s unvarying optimism has been 
alluded to above, and it has been a prominent character- 
istic of others whose lives have been reviewed. But all 
these gentlemen have possessed other qualities which 
have made their optimism an active force. To the pes- 
simist the world is hopelessly awry; to one sort of 
optimist it may be the best world he has ever lived in, 
and in no need of improvement; and both these may pass 
away without having left the world any the better for 
their having lived. The true optimism, therefore, is that 
which accomplishes. 
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It is reported that the maple manufacturers of Michi- 
gan are endeavoring to establish a central selling agency 
for the disposal of their product. In view of the low 
prices of maple lumber, which are in decided contrast 
with the high price of maple stumpage, such a move 
would seem to be highly desirable. 
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The action of the state of Washington in adopting a 
carefully drawn law protecting ownership of logs and 
other forest products might well be followed by other 
States. In some lumbering sections the gathering in of 
stray logs belonging to other people appears to be quite 
a systematic and lucrative business. 





SPADA PLDI LILI I 
Shipping weights of lumber constitute a difficult 
question, especially when it is attempted to make 
weights cover the entire country. Two trees of the 
Same variety standing side by side will produce lumber 
of different weights; two trees within sight of each 
other but growing at different altitudes will vary, and 


climate has a marked effect. Cottonwoods growing 
respectively in the swamps and on high lands differ in 
weight. The white oak of Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Mississippi differ; and so on through the list of woods. 
Still any given variety growing in the same section 
can be averaged up with practical accuracy. 





Last year some Maine lumbermen made the experiment 
of driving hardwood logs, with a loss of 10 percent 
of the logs during the drive. It will be noticed in 
our Bangor letter this week that this year 606,000 feet 
of logs has been driven, with no more loss than in 
spruce and other softwoods. This was accomplished 
by cutting the logs last summer and allowing them 
thoroughly to season; and this has proved more effec- 
tive than boring and plugging holes in the ends to 
add to the buoyancy, painting the ends to prevent 
waterlogging etc. Michigan hardwood people have been 
looking for some efficient method of utilizing their water- 
ways in hardwood lumbering, and will doubtless give 
tne new plan a trial. 

BABA LDP PLL II IST 

An Ohio corporation is advertising plaster made from 
wood pulp as a substitute for ordinary plaster, claim- 
ing that it is lighter, easily applied, air tight, a non- 
conductor of heat or electricity, waterproof and suffi- 
ciently elastic not to crack from the ordinary settling 
of buildings. 





One of the latest innovations in the lumber trade is 
the manufacture of shop material in the knock-down on 
the Pacific coast. An enterprising sash and door manu- 
facturing concern on the Mississippi river has bought 
the cut of several sugar pine mills and will have the 
lumber cut to sizes for making into doors and other 
mill work and shipped to its factory to be worked and 
put together. 

—eerereeeeraoae 

The agreement between the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion and the Longshoremen’s Union, mention of which 
was made in these columns several weeks ago, has been 
ratified at Chicago and both sides to the controversy 
believe that a basis of permanent peace has been secured. 
The agreement provides that the rate of wages shall be 
50 cents an hour during the season of 1901 for the 
loading of lumber, lath, shingles and other forest prod- 
ucts on the boats of the Lake Carriers’ Association and 
that the captains of the vessels will recognize and give 
preference to members of the union by employing them 
as long as they can be obtained. All disputes will be 
settled by arbitration without interruption to work 
pending settlement. 





Boats for the transportation of lumber on the grea 
lakes are again reported scarce, in consequence of which 
rates of freight are firm, with a slight advance noted in 
the carrying rates from Lake Superior to lower lake 
ports. 


OBB D PDD LD DD LD ID IS 
A little flurry is on in the Chicago cooperage market, 
caused by the sudden springing up of a demand for lard 
tierceg, prices for which have advanced 73 cents from ten 
days ago and promise still further appreciation. 
BPP LI 
While it is conceded that white pine prices are strong, 
especially at initial points, there is already some talk 
that the strenuous demand on the manufacturers will 
result in a slightly further advance within the next 
week or two among the Minnesota and Wisconsin mills. 





Lumbermen in the southwest, who were somewhat 
disturbed in mind over the rather prolonged drouth 
in the states west of the Missouri river, were greatly 
relieved by the copious downpour occurring in that dis- 
trict within the past few days. Depression has given 
way to rejoicing and now the crop situation seems as- 
sured, which in turn gives promise of a great Jumber 
demand through the summer and fall. 


THE STATUS OF WHITE PINE. 


The present owner of white pine stumpage is indeed 
a fortunate man. A man would be regarded as reason- 
ably lucky if he owned a Beaumont oil gusher or had 
a large fortune left him by some deceased relative of 
whom he had never heard. But these are as nothing 
to the individual who possesses an undisputed title to a 
reasonably sized tract of white pine timber land un- 
contaminated by the woodsman’s ax and unmarred by 
devastating forest fires. The oil man’s property is 
steadily deteriorating in value and a legacy may be 
dissipated by unfortunate investments, but the white 
pine man’s heritage is increasing and ever increasing 





in value and in productive possibilities. ! 

It was not so very long ago that the owners of white 
pine stumpage were looked on as being “land poor.” 
Possibly there were some of their friends who were un- 
kind enough to intimate that they were a little light in 
the upper story for holding on for many years to a lot 
of inaccessible trees on which they had to pay taxes 
year in and year out, with the only possible chance for 
anybody making anything out of the land being for 
their children or children’s children. It was then 
scarcely dreamed that the pioneer timber land owners 
would live to enjoy any profits themselves from their 
possessions. These things were talked of even as late 
as eleven or twelve years ago, when the hand of the 
woodsman began to blaze his way into the then unpene- 
trated forest fastnesses of northern Minnesota. White 
pine was at that time believed to be for practical pur- 
poses inexhaustible. Its end had been predicted for two 
or three decades and yet twelve years ago there seemed 
to be as much white pine in sight as there ever had 
been estimated previously. Had it not been that con- 
sumption vastly increased within the past few years, 
possibly even today there would have been no such preg- 
nant signs of the exhaustion of white pine timber. 

What a change has come o’er the spirit of this fatu- 
ous dream within the past two years even! It is true 
that white pine had been growing scarcer and scarcer 
in districts tributary to water shipment and it had also 
been known to have been cut out rapidly in the interior 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota; but never until this year 
has it begun to dawn upon the minds of the distrib- 
uters of white pine lumber that there was an actual ' 
scarcity of the wood and that its end was in full view. 
This year, more than in any year since the development 
of the northern pine forests began, has the scarcity of 
white pine stumpage and lumber been significantly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the people. Witness the 
hegira of lumbermen to the south within the past year 
or two. Witness also their westward flight to the 
Puget sound district, to the California slope and to the 
intermediate districts of Idaho and Arizona. 

The truth of the matter no longer needs demonstra- 
tion. It is too self-evident. The few scattered remain- 
ing tracts of white pine timber are today worth many 
times the price paid for them. Other varieties of lum- 
ber are good, but in the minds of the average con- 
sumer throughout the country nothing is as good as white 
pine. They can use substitutes? Yes, if they are com- 
pelled to do so; but as long as they can get white pine 
that will be the wood specified for certain purposes. 
Now that they cannot get it in what they regard as 
proper grades and dimensions, the rush to secure the 
substitutes is well under way. 

The disposition of what little white pine timber is 
still left in the north will be a matter of abiding inter- 
est to all who are or have been in any way connected 
with the white pine industry. Will their owners pre- 
serve the timber tracts hoping that some day white 
pine values will equal those of mahogany—a possibility 
not advanced in absolute jest—or will they continue to 
slaughter it, cut it out, get rid of it, turn it into lum- 
ber or timber and sell it for little more than a song? 
Whatever may be the fate of the scattered tracts of 
white pine trees still lifting their noble heads to the 
skies, there is no man worthy of the name of lumber- 
man who will not in his inmost heart, if not outwardly, 
regret to see their downfall, like as unto the oblitera- 
tion of a proud race of men. ’ 


A DISCOURAGEMENT OF ENTERPRISE. 


The LUMBERMAN has commented on the recent act of 
the North Carolina state legislature in restriction of 
trade between states in logs and lumber. It is of in- 
terest therefore to present the text of the bill which 
has been furnished us by a lumberman who states that 
“we think it should be published broadcast so that lum- 
bermen intending the purchase of timber lands in this 
state (North Carolina) may not get caught. Fortunately 
we were warned in time or we would have been caught 
pretty badly. Any state allowing such a law to remain 
on its books should be severely let alone by the lumber 

le.” 

This extravaganza of legislation, according to copy 
furnished us, reads as follows: 

An act to prohibit the felling of trees in certain streama in 
Beaufort — 
The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for any person, or per- 
sons, to fell any tree or trees in any of the streams age 
to Pamlico river, lying or being in Beaufort county, whic 
stream or streams are navigable, without removing the said 
tree or trees immediately after the same shall be felled. 

Section 2. That any person or persons violati Section 1 
of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
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viction shall be fined $5 or imprisonment five days, for each 
and every offense. ; 

Seetion 38. That no corporation heretofore or which may be 
hereafter created or organized under the laws of the state of 
North’ Carolina, whether organized«and created under the 
code, chapter 16, or under and by virtue of any private. act of 
the general assembly, shall be allowed to hold, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, or Chsougs any trustee or trustees, more than 
300 acres of timber land or the standing timber upon more 
than 300 acres or the right and privilege to cut timber upon 
more than 300 acres of land, anything in the charter of said 
company to the contrary notwithstanding, unless the said 
company shall have, maintain and operate, either directly or 
indirectly, mill or mills within the state of North Carolina 
at which the said timber shall be manufactured. That no 
corporation, unless created under the laws of North Carolina 
and having its principal place of business in North Carolina, 
shall hold more than 300 acres of land, or the timber on 300 
acres of land, or the right and privilege to cut the timber 
upon more than 300 acres of land. 

Section 4. That any corporation violating the provisions of 
Sections 3 and 5 of this act shall forfeit any timber lands, or 
the timber upon any lands, or the right and privilege to cut 
the timber upon said lands in excess of 390 acres. 

Section 5. That any corporation engaged in getting timber 
from the woods shall on the first day of June of each year 
file with the clerk of the court in each and every county 
where they are operating a sworn statement ds to the loca- 
tion of their mills, and where they are manufacturing the 
timber cut by them, and the number of acres of timber land 
or timber privileges they own. 

Section 6. That it shall be the duty of the clerk of the 
court to hand said report to the solicitor for that district, 
who shall, in the event of a failure of any corporation to 
comply with the terms of Sections 3 and 5 of this act, insti- 
tute a suit to deciare the forfeiture of said timber or lands 
or privileges to cut timber. 

Section 7. This act shall not apply, in Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 
to corporations created under the laws of North Carolina 
who are engaged in cutting and hauling timber and selling 
the same to mills located in this state for manufacture by 
said mills. 

Section 8. This act shall be in force from and after its rati- 
fication. 

The first section appears innocent enough to an out- 
sider, apparently being designed as a police measure. 
Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6 make it impossible for any outside 
corporation to do a lumber business worthy of the name 
within the state of North Carolina. The purpose of this 
section is revealed in the following one, which provides 
that they shall not apply to corporations created under 
the laws of North Carolina that are engaged in the lum- 
ber business wholly within the state except as to the sale 
of the product. 

It will be noted that the law is retroactive and alto- 
gether it seems incredible that it can be upheld by the 
courts. But until its constitutionality shall be decided 
it will doubtlessly be well for those contemplating in- 
vestments in timber properties, unless they purpose to 
conduct logging and manufacturing operations entirely 
within the state and to be organized under the laws of 
the state, to await the legal decision or a repealing act 
of the general assembly, or to make their investments in 
some state which welcomes capital and enterprise or at 
least gives them a fair chance. 


YELLOW PINE SHIPMENTS. 

The report of the yellow pine clearing house for 
April of this year when brought into comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1900 gives interesting evi- 
dence of the improved condition of the southern pine 
business though not everything in these figures is a 
gain. The number of concerns interested in the reports 
this year is much larger than a year ago. In April 
last 168 concerns reported to the clearing house, while 
in April, 1900, only 140 reported, the increase this 
year being 20 percent; but the increase in cut in April, 
1901, as compared with April, 1900, is 23 1-3 percent 
and the increase in shipments 38 percent. A year ago 
the cut was little heavier than the shipments, while in 
April of this year the shipments exceeded the cut by 
18,000,000 feet. 

The decreases in distribution in the different states 
or sections are interesting. There were absolute’ de- 
creases in the New England states, in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, lowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
econsin, Missouri, Colorado and South Dakota. Con- 
sidering the greater number of reports there was a 
percentage decrease in Michigan and Illinois. There 
were increases in Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Indian 
and Oklahoma territories, Texas, ‘'ennessee and Ken- 
tucky, Mexico and New Mexico. The heavy increase 
this year is found in Indian and Oklahoma territories 
and Texas, while the shipments not specified as_ to 
destination were very much heavier than last year. 
Contrary to expectations, an increase is shown in ex- 

rts, 

It should: be remembered that the producing terri- 
tory covered by these reports is practically all west 
of the Georgia and Alabama line, only nine mills report- 
ing from Georgia and Florida combined; consequently 
the heavy call from the west is doubtless responsible 
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for the lessened shipments to the east where the demand 
has not been very urgent and for which there has been 
the supply of the southern Atlantic coast states. 


THE FINAL CENSUS FINDINGS. 


Several months ago the LUMBERMAN published some 
of the census figures on population of the states from 
the census office reports which were given out because 
of the need of figures to guide congress in making the 
appointments for the coming ten years. All figures of 
that time, however, were subject to change as more 
complete advices of corrections were received. Under 
date of May 29, 1901, however, the census bureau issued 
a bulletin giving the population of the United States 
by states and territories according to the official count 
of the returns of the twelfth census taken as of June 
1, 1900. The final figures, therefore, are as follows: 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY STATES AND TERRITO- 

RIES, 1900, 
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Population not taxed 
in 1900. in 1900. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES, 


The United Btates. ....cscccvvvcverevess 76,303,387 129,518 
States , 
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Delaware . 184,735 
Florida . 528,542 


Georgia . 
Idaho . 
Illinois . 





Indiana . 2,516,462 
PP ee ees ee eee ey 2,231,853 
Kansas . 1,470,495 
Kentucky . 2,147,174 
Louisiana . 1,381,625 
Maine..... 694,466 
RPMI: 5 §55)-5r 9.6. 4 6d, bo 6 Ope T Sao 1,188,0 

IEE: 4.4.5 4:4 ¢ 0 6.5.9.0:4 0.00 bib gre HM 2,805,346 


Michigan . 
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South Carolina . 1,340,316 






South Dakota . 
‘Tennesse . 
Texas . 
Utah 
Vermont . 
Virginia . 
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Washington . Ged w haiiwterskareieurasiianncsteton: 
West Virginia . ree 
Wisconsin 2,069,042 1.657 


Siu visas ataureereke eielesraeieuenveuton 518,108 2531 
958.800 . 


Wee ePrri er rere Tee eT ee 92,53 


Wyoming . 


Total for forty-five states............ 74,607,225 
Territories 

BRS <5 tihS ord o nen ethno esanies 63,592 tes 
NIN yi eveta Taha 5.455 uy Be aRie elaae bus Women 122,931 24,644 
emcees OF COMMBINGS . iis 660s eon eenes 278,718 Be 
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Total for seven territories........... 1,604,943 84,901 
Persons in the military and naval service 

of the United States (including civilian 

employees ete.) stationed abroad...... 91,219 


The above figures divided into groups and compared 
With statisties for 1890 show the following results: 


1900. 90. 
States and organized territories. ..... T5559,258 62,622,250 
 ., SOR ee ee ee ieee 63,592 32,052 
SND is Wc di te log Gs ihe argipetoe Siw 154,001 89,990 
TT i 5 Se ae eee 392,060 180,182 
Indian reservations ete ............ 134,476 145,282 


Total population . ............ 76,303,387 63,069,756 


OIL’S INFLUENCE ON MANUFACTURE. 


Until the recent discoveries of oil in the south and 
west Russia has been the world’s greatest producer of 
fuel oils, though the United States easily held pre-emi- 
nence in illuminating oils, the petroleum of Pennsylvania 
and adjacent districts being rich in that quality. Now, 
however, the United States is also a leader in the pro- 
duction of fuel oil. It is stated as a fact that the first 
ten flowing wells in the Beaumont district produce daily 
more oil than all the rest of the world, including the 
remaining portion of the United States and Russia com- 
bined, It is a fact of great economic importance that 
most of the recent oil discoveries have been in sections 





where the supply of coal is limited. It is well known 
that the Pacific coast is substantially without coal, the 
measures being limited in area and producing a poor 
quality. ‘Texas also has comparatively little coal, though 
the price is not very high. Wyoming has coal, but the 
new oil wells there will be a welcome addition to its fuel 
supplies. 

It is estimated that three barrels of oil are equivalent 
in fuel value to a ton of good steam coal. Coal in east 
Texas is worth $3 and up a ton, so that if the oil were as 
much as 50 cents a barrel as a fuel it will cost not over 
half as much as coal. Such a cheap fuel must be stimu- 
lating to manufacturing industries of that section, and 
it is probable that if the output of the district be main 
tained prices in bulk will be not higher than 30 cents a 
barrel, and perhaps not more than 20. The only question 
which is disturbing the oil men is as to whether the field 
will be permanent. It is limited in extent, so far, and 
there are fears that it may be merely a pool which will 
soon exhaust itself. 


ECONOMY IN LUMBER MANUFACTURE. 


Any one familiar with the saw mill business can call 
to mind case after case where two saw mills operating 
practically side by side and under identical circum- 
stances show radically different results. One is pros- 
perous and evidently making money, the other is strug- 
gling for life. The result of one is wealth and of the 
other a mere existence, even if failure does not ensue. 
What is the cause of this difference in results? It is 
easy to say that it is a matter of ability. So it is, but 
that is hardly more satisfactory an answer than the 
description of all deaths as heart failure. 

More than in most businesses the success of any 
lumbering operation rests in attention to little things. 
Two mill operators may have precisely the same start 
and the same continuing opportunities, with results in 
profit that will be measured by a difference of any- 
where from $1 to $3 a thousand. 

There are two mills each turning out about 40,000 
feet of lumber a day. Qne has fifteen men on the mill 
floor, the other has thirty. Consequently the first cuts 
its lumber at a cost of 654 cents a thousand feet and 
the other at $1.31. One may effect a saving of 50 
cents a thousand over its competitor in logging alone, 
while in the yard, dry kilns, the planing mill, amounts 
proportionately as great may be made or lost. 

There was once a saw mill in the south where thirty 
men took the logs from the skids in the woods and 
along the tracks, delivered them to the saw mill, put 
them through the saw mill, put the product through 
the dry kiln and delivered it at the planing mill, at 
the rate of 60,000 or more feet a day. This was done 
not with expensive machinery, not with an elaborate 
provision of labor saving appliances, but simply by an 
intelligent arrangement of the details with relation 
to the particular situation. A more modern mill might 
have saved two or three men or with the same number 
have inereased the output. We venture to say that in 
this same general locality other mills were using from 
seventy-five to 100 men to do the same work. 

Take a complete lumbering operation, for example, 
such as one in the south which cuts its own timber, 
logs it by rail, finishes the product in the planing mill 
and distributes it in carload lots to the trade. How 
is a high degree of success secured? 

In the first place the business is so organized that 
every man does the maximum amount of work, and 
works with the utmost effectiveness. 

In the first place the work in the woods is intelli- 
gently laid out so that no time is wasted. This is a 
matter of location of the logging railroad and of wheel 
roads from the stump to the tract. In a large opera- 
tion steam loaders may be employed, but in a small one 
advantage is taken of the ground so as to make load- 
ing of the cars as easy and cheap as possible. If one 
man can do two or three things, two or three men are 
not employed to do them. On the other hand if a man 
be most effective at one task he is not diverted by 
being called upon to lend his hand to another. ‘The 
logging railroad is kept in repair so that there are no 
aceidents or delays. There is a storage pond at the 
mill so that if by ill luck there should be a breakdown 
anywhere the mill will not have to close, remember- 
ing that it is not so much a big theoretical capacity 
as steady running that counts in the mill product, 
in both quantity and cost. 

The mill itself will be of substantial construction 
with particular attention paid to the foundation of the 
principal machine and the lining up of the shafting. 
Given these conditions the machinery will be easily 
kept in repair, and it will be seen that they are so 
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kept, for upon this point largely rest both the quantity 
and quality of the product. Miscut lumber means 
either a lower grade or an unknown amount of work in 
dressing it. Power will be ample. The boilers should 
furnish more steam than is nominally required by 
the engine and the engine should be rated above the 
nominal requirements of the machinery which it runs. 
A successful mill will not try to economize in the 
wages of the foreman, the engineer, the filer, the 
sawyer, the edgerman or the chief grader. Not only 
so, but all these men must work together harmoniously. 
There should be no cliques among the employees and no 
kickers. It is a mistake to suppose that the tale- 
bearer, the company spy, is a profitable member of the 
force, unless indeed it be that the entire force is made 
up of sluggards and soldierers, in which case blame lies 
with the management quite as much as with the men 
themselves. It is a mistake to suppose that in every 


case a machine is cheaper than a man. The ideal 
mill will stick to the happy medium. Some have too 
much machinery and too few men. Some have too 
much of both, while some might well substitute 


machinery for human muscle. 

The grading platform is an important part of the 
mill. It should be ample and conveniently arranged 
on such a system that the product can be handled and 
distributed with the fewest men without confusion or 
delay. Here is a weak point in many a mill. In distri- 
buting to yard it would not be wise to say that 
either tram cars, push carts or wagons hauled by 
horses were absolutely the best—highly successful mills 
can be found that employ any one of them—but what- 
ever the system employed it should be kept in easy 
working order, and the yard itself should be laid out 
intelligently as to grades and dimensions and to accom- 
modate both piling and taking from pile. 

The dry kiln business is one by itself, requiring 
special knowledge and experience, but its arrangement 
in relation to the rest of the plant should be such as 
will be convenient and its equipment such as to require 
a minimum amount of labor. 

The planing mill gives the finishing touches to the 
best part of the saw mill product and therefore largely 
fixes the value of the commodity. The machinery must 
he of good type, but above all must be well installed and 
maintained. Here, as in the saw mill, two or three 
first class men can save the business from loss. And 
so we come to the office and the selling department of 
the business. This is too large a subject to be even 
outlined here. 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The subject of most vital interest to the western coal 
trade just now is the formation of the various combina- 
tions said to be in process. If they succeed there may 
be much the same revolution in methods and features 
of the market that has been seen in-iron and steel and 
other industries during the past year or two. Just 
what is being done by the promoters and financiers to 
fuse the western coal interests cannot be definitely 
learned. Most is openly known about Indiana. It is 
reported that the options asked for on all the import- 
ant coal properties in that state are meeting with a 
welcome from the producers and that the latter are 
rushing into the enterprise with quite a hurrah, the 
only possible obstacle being that some of the mining 
companies will not let go individually without a pecu- 
niary return that may meet with a chilly reception 
from the proposed buyers. The result will be known 
within a week or two in all probability. The Indiana 
people are quite anxious that the Illinois operators 
should take similar action, for the happy results in a 
financial way that are anticipated from the Indiana 
combination would be more or less jeopardized if the 
individual producers in Tllinois continue their com- 
petition, with not only each other but with the Indiana 
combine. It is said by some of the leading Illinois 
producers that no options have lately been asked on 
their properties but that the plan is under advisement 
by some large financial interests is strongly intimated 
elsewhere. One story is that the same people who are 
carrying through the Indiana plan are interested in a 
like harmonizing of producing interests in Illinois, 
Ohio and West Virginia. In Ohio the Hocking valley 
coal properties have been almost completely amalga- 
mated through the purchase and lease of independent 
mines by interests closely affiliated with the Morgan 
people, who practically control the three leading coal 
roads in that district. In the northern part of the 
state the Massillon district also has come mainly under 
one management. In West Virginia the coal prop- 
erties are resolving themselves into several groups of 
union and the talk is that these various groups will 
either be amalgamated a little later or will work together 
hereafter in close harmony. Coming back to Illinois the 
vossip favors a similar course in this state, namely 
the formation of district bodies and the after alliance 
of these districts into a compact working organization. 
Were it not for the success attending plans to amalga- 
mate industries in other lines, these projects would be 
deemed quixotic, but the outside world has ceased to 
he surprised at anything by way of an industrial com- 
bination. : IS 

This kind of speculative talk, in vogue among the 
coal men, has not made much of an impression upon 
the market. It may be that the next ¢hange will be 
toward a hardening of values, but current prices are 
not bounding upward with any agility. They show no 
quotable change from the range of the past month 
or two. A good deal of contract business has been gath- 
ered in. more perhaps than appears on the surface, and 
the indications are that when the fall trade shall set 
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in there will be no lack of animation. Some of the 
eastern producers, notably in West Virginia, have booked 
a considerably heavier tonnage than in 1900. .They 
had yreat difficulty in making delivery during last win- 
ter and the question is tery much before these sellers 
whether or not the railroads can do better for them 
this coming winter than a year ago. If the carriers 
cannot then there will be a wild ery for the coal that 
fails to arrive. A knowledge of this large trade has 
percolated out among some of the large buyers and 
they arc thus cognizant of the threatened tight condi- 
tions. Some of them as a precautionary measure will 
order 2 part of their coal a month or two before it 
will be needed and the summer and fall trade may 
thus be expected to begin somewhat earlier than usual. 

dune is progressing with the same degree of strength 
in the anthracite trade that has prevailed since the 
new plan was announced some two months ago. Locally 
at Chicago there was quite a tonnage of coal bought by 
consumers during the closing days of May, not all of 
which was delivered. The local retail trade is being 
rapidly educated up to the point of observing strictly 
the shades of price variation from month to month 
and the retail market locally may be said to be in 
a firmer condition than it has been ever before accus- 
tomed to. There have been perhaps brief seasons of firm, 
steady prices but now almost the entire city trade is 
permeated with the steadying influences that radiate 
from the eastern producing regions. In the country 
there are of course no harmonizing influences in respect 
to the retail quotations, save as in some _ localities 
dealers may establish among themselves. Whether coun- 
try dealers will in sympathy with the new spirit from 
producing companies meet and fraternize in matters 
of prices ete. will depend upon themselves, but the one 
feature that perhaps will operate against that move- 
ment will be the early buying by that element of trade 
which is in financial comfort and which has been put- 
ting in a goodly part of its next winter’s needs. If 
the present scheme of prices prove permanent, these 
early buyers will be in a position to make prices if 
they choose and if they do not choose they will con- 
siderably widen their margin of profits over their 
competitors. The buying so far this month has not 
heen anything like a rush, but a little coal is moving. 
More than a little coal cannot move just now, because 
there is no more to move. It is one of the strange 
circumstances of the present market that the supply 
of coal in the west continues inadequate, both as 
regards lake and rail coal. Most of the Chicago docks 
have an incomplete assortment of sizes and the aggre- 
gate tonnage is much below what it should be at 
this time, if precedent be a guide. There is no buying 
out on the Missouri river but in all territory on this 
side, where there is promise of a stability of freight 
rates, the interest in the market is fairly keen. There 
have been some advances in the freight rates from Mil- 
waukee to common points with Chicago whereby this 
city is now able to ship on equal terms. ' 


THE SALESMAN AS A CREDIT MAN. 

The importance of the traveling salesman is so well 
established that it would seem superfluous to trace his 
advent and development from the time when the country 
merchant made an annual or a semi-annual trip to his 
market and purchased a sufficient stock to last him until 
his next regular trip. The position of the commercial 
traveler as a salesman is well understood, and the high 
abilities required are thoroughly appreciated; but 
withal his relation to the credit department is not yet 
so thoroughly established nor so uniformly developed 
that it may not profitably be made the subject of farther 
consideration; and’ particularly is this true,in the do- 
main of lumber, because of certain characteristics 
which differentiate it from most other, commercial lines. 

The first ambition of the young salesman is for a 
large volume of business, as this is that element in the 
success of his seniors which has most impressed him. 
Whether he has seen it or not—and it is one of the 
classics of the road—he is anxious to live up to the 
injunction of the wholesale clothing man to his sales- 
man, “vhat ve vants is orders, not egsbense aggounts.” 
Over willing to make price and other concessions in 
order to secure the order, he is usually promptly dis- 
ciplined by the home office and taught that price is 
one of the essentials and must be maintained. There 
are salesmen, of course, who have this lesson by heart 
before they have started out upon their first mileage 
books; there are others in whom the tendency, how- 
ever much restrained, still exists through long years of 
usefulness; and there are firms in nearly every market, 
if the truth must be told, whose tendency to underrate 
the value of their commodities is a well known and de- 
moralizing factor. The loyalty of the traveling sales- 
man to the price list is often more marked than that of 
some of his superiors. 

This, however, is but the kindergarten portion of a 
salesman’s training, and he has necessity for a teacher. 
He has still to learn how to make himself valuable to 
his employer by making himself serviceable to the cus- 
tomer, and in this he is thrown Jargely upon his own 
resources. He comes to see that what he wants is not 
alone orders for the present trip, but for the next, and 
the next, and so on indefinitely, and that the offering of 
a price concession, perhaps to be met and gone one bet- 
ter by the next rival salesman who calls, is a poor way 
of building up an enduring trade, and the trade thus 
secured an unsatisfactory and unprofitable one. He 
learns, therefore, to serve his customer in other ways; 
to study the requirements of the customer’s trade, and 
to place at his disposal the benefit of observation and 
experience gained by his travels. He becomes the 





friend and ally of the customer, and thus a valuable 
man to his employer. How he does this is outside the 
subject now under discussion, even if the personal at- 
tributes of a successful salesman were entirely. sus- 
ceptible of cold analysis. 

But what. of the relations of the salesman to the 
credit department? As long as his ambition is for mere 
volume of business he is naturally an object of sus- 
picion, and his orders, especially from new customers, 
the object of careful scrutiny. And even when he has 
established himself upon a more permanent basis, the 
very intimacy with his customers which is his principal 
equipment as a salesman is often considered to render 
him somewhat unfit to judge judicially as to the amount 
of credit which should be extended to the people to 
whom he sells. This natural limitation is often ac- 
cepted by the salesman and by his employers as an inev- 
itable one. It is considered the business of the sales- 
man to get orders, and of the house to accept them, 
just as it is the business of the life insurance agent 
to get applications and of the examining physician to 
determine whether the applicant is physically eligible to 
insurance. 

This is one view of the matter. Nevertheless, there 
are two important considerations upon the other side. 
One is the fact that the best time to turn down an order 
is before it has been taken or solicited. It saves the 
time of the salesman and friction and ill feeling all 
around. The other consideration is that the salesman 
is really the only one who is able to secure credit in- 
formation from original sources. There are the com- 
mercial agencies—and in the lumber trade, in addition 
to the general agencies, three excellent bureaus of credit 
information devoted exclusively to lumber—but never- 
theless the salesman upon the ground knows more—or 
can learn more if he will—about the customer’s busi- 
ness, stocks and general condition than can be known 
to the credit man in the office, however well equipped. 
In addition, if the salesman have the report of the 
commercial agency with him, to be verified or supple- 
mented by local inquiry, his position as the most im- 
portant factor in determining credits—or at least in se- 
curing information upon which the office can deter- 
mine credits—is impregnable. 

It rests largely with the salesman as to whether or 
not he shall make himself more valuable to his em- 
ployers in this way. If he considers the credit de- 
partment a sort of blockade to be run whenever he can 
slip a doubtful order past it he need not be surprised if 
sometimes a customer is turned down whom he believes 
to be all right. If, on the contrary, in keeping his orders 
within the limits of safety he uses the tact and expe- 
rience which he so plentifully possesses he will find 
himself more and more depended upon in this way, 
until his customers as well as his friends recognize 
that any order taken by him is already as good as 
accepted by the firm, no matter what the order blank 
may formally stipulate. 

The above observations are applicable to almost any 
line of merchandise. In their application to the sell- 
ing of lumber they may be subject to some modifica- 
tions, but also require some additional emphasis. In 
no other line of trade are there probably so few bad or 
slow accounts as in the selling of lumber to the retail 
dealer. The general commercial agencies in their review 
of trade include woodworking establishments and car- 
penters with lumber dealers, and it is in the former 
two lines that the most of the failures-occur. An es- 
tablished lumber retailer in almost any community has 
fewer bad bills than almost any other merchant. Food, 
clothing and fuel are absolute necessities and are often 
dispensed through humanitarian motives when the 
chances of payment are very remote. The erection of 
a new building or the repair of an old one can usually 
await the time when the money is in hand or in sight 
to pay it. Again, the lumber dealer’s stock does not 
go out of fashion, deteriorates but little by carrying, 
and in these times when light stocks are the rule bears 
a smaller proportion to the annual volume of trade 
than is true in many other lines, 

This present custom of carrying light stocks also 
has another important bearing upon. the subject of the 
salesman’s relation to credits. It means that often ad- 
ditional stock is not ordered. until it is wanted, anid 
wanted in a hurry. Under such conditions the provi- 
sion “All orders taken subject to aceeptance at the 
home office of the company” has an ominous sound to 
the retailer. He wants his order filled, and he wants to 
know that it will be filled without waiting for four or 
five days in order to be assured of it. In many cases, 
therefore, even where the above emergency string is 
tied to the order it is rarely or never pulled, and the 
salesman practically is allowed to accept orders on be- 
half of the company, except of course when of un- 
usual magnitude or attended by other uncommon cir- 
cumstances. This gives the lumber salesman greater 
privilege and responsibility in the matter of credits 
than is exercised by the knights of the grip in general, 
and adds another to the long list of qualifications for 
successful salesmanship. The fact that lumbermen 
generally are such excellent pay causes this field some- 
times to be selected for the scene of fraudulent opera- 
tions; but a review of the doings of various of these 
people as recounted in the past by the LUMBERMAN will 
show that almost in every instance where they have 
secured lumber from the wholesale trade and failed to 
pay for it the order was not taken by a traveling 
salesman but was taken or mailed direct to the whole- 
sale office. It may be, therefore, that while the above 
observations may lead some salesman to give more 
attention to the matter of credits they may also serve to 
call attention to the very efficient work which is already 
being done by a great many salesmen in this direction. 
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Missouri’s Metropolis. 

When I took the ’bus to the train at Beardstown I 
was so surprised to see Platt Walker, of Minneapolis, 
and W. I. Ewart, of St. Paul, promenading on the 
platform that I threw up both hands. I supposed that 
Mr. Walker was attending to his journalistic duties 
up in Minneapolis, and that Mr. Ewart was picking 
up red cedar shingles out in Washington. It was my 
intention to take a plebeian chair car to St. Louis, but 
Platt said they had the whole Pullman to themselves 
and, making a few hypnotic passes over the porter 
so he would not throw me out, we settled down for 
the half day’s run. It was Sunday and we all felt 
like being good. At the same time, feeling rather 
wise as we sped past the green fields and noted how 
badly they needed rain, we drifted into a discussion 
of those occult questions which mystify the world. As 
fast as we would settle one of them we would toss 
it into the corner and the first we knew there was 
a pile of them as big as a basket. When we came in 
sight of the big bridge we laid our heads together to 
decide where we would put up in the city. “Dum it,” 
said Billy Ewart, “this is a special occasion and let’s 
not mind expense.” Then we agreed we would go to 
Mr. Southern’s hotel. It’s an awful big house. The 
halls are as long as a race track. I could find no 
fault with the house except that the soap is not per- 
fumed quite enough to smell stylish. If I were Mr. 
Southern I would buy my soap at another grocery. 

There never before happened together such an aggre- 
gation of lumber journalistic talent. There was Mr. 
Walker, in a new spring suit; J. H. Baird, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., smooth faced and so neatly dressed in 
black that you would think he was a preacher; G. § 
Whitslar, of New Orleans, always good natured, and 
now known the country over as the champion badger 
puller of Texas; Bolling Arthur Johnson, fresh from 
his lecture platform triumphs; our own Captain Fred 
Cooke, with a military bearing and rough rider’s hat; 
George B. Megly, of Kansas City, who had dreamed 
we would be here and came over to join us; Billy 
Barns, of local fame, and your humble servant, with 
his summer headgear cocked on one side, proud as a 
peacock to be in such company. We went to the con 
gressman’s theater and took in some other sights of 
the town. 

St. Louis was named after Louis, the saint, who 
lived a hermit here, and who unfortunately was drowned 
by falling through a hole in the ice when going up 
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Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


the river to Alton. It is a great hardwood market. 
Whether it is the greatest yellow pine market depends 
on whether a St. Louis man or a Kansas City man tells 
it. There need be no contention over it, how- 
ever, for either market is big enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. It is surprising how the yellow pine 
business of the country has grown, and is growing. 
Jack Richardson has sold lumber here for thirty-four 
years, being outranked by only one, and possibly by 
none, and he tells how the barges loaded with yellow 
pine lumber came down from the Tennessee river before 
the Iron Mountain railway was built. Mr. Richardson 
says he would sit around on the levee, whittle, and 
sell these barge loads of lumber. All boards were twelve 
and fourteen feet in length, and when he asked why 
longer lumber did not come down he was told that 
the teamsters hauled the lumber to the river over ground 
so rough that they could not couple their wagons to 
accommodate longer lengths. Boards were cut all 
widths, there being no dimension sizes. When narrow 





strips began to come in they laughed at them on the 
levee and called them toothpicks. 


Some Outline Pen Portraits. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world to see all 
the St. Louis lumbermen in two days. I walked up 
the stairs to the sixteenth floor of the Chemical build- 
ing to see Mr. Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Com- 
pany, and was told he was in Arkansas. If I had 
known it I could as easily have walked down there 
to see him. After I had done all this walking it added 
to my sweet temper to discover there was an elevator 
that would have taken me up. I called on_ several 
others who were not at home. When I strike these 
big towns and get a chance to do so I hobnob with 
the millionaire mill men and ambitious wholesalers 
who keep strings of race horses and play poker, so 
that I can tell my retail friends out in the country 
what they look like. Many and many a yard man has 
not seen the men of whom he buys, and often when | 
visit these yard men’s towns and we get to smoking 
corn cob pipes or three for a nickel cigars I draw these 
great merchants’ pictures on paper and tell the men 
who are buying lumber from them what color their 
hair and eyes is, and if they act like pretty decent fel- 
lows. 

Not long ago I was asked by a yard man if [ had 
ever seen Sam Fullerton and I had to tell him no. 
He said he had bought a lot of lumber of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, but he wouldn’t know Mr. 
Fullerton from the man in the moon. Now I can tell 
him how Mr. Fullerton looks, for I climbed up the 
stairs to see him. That was why I was puffing so when 
I went into his presence. His offices are on the top 
floor of the Fullerton building, and I told him his 
force. was crowded in so thick I could think of noth- 
ing but condensed food. He occupies nearly the whole 





N. W. McLEOD, 
St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. 


floor, however, and it is necessary to put them in thick. 
This company is a whale. I presume it is nearly as 
much of a jumbo as does business in St. Louis. 

It was Monday morning; Mr. Fullerton had a_ pile 
of mail before him, and as he remarked that his Mon- 
day mail is always the heaviest it is rather strong 
evidence that some of you fellows write your letters 
on Sunday. When he arose to greet me I was reminded 
of a United States senator. This very minute he is 
rich enough to be a senator, and no doubt he would 
make a good one. He is of sturdy form, dark eyes, black 
mustache and doesn’t part his hair in the middle as 
some of us dudes do. He has fifty retail yards in 
addition to his immense wholesale business, and the 
wonder is that every hair in his head isn’t white. <A 
vard man remarked the other day that a blank con- 
tractor he was having a deal with nearly drove him 
crazy. What would become of him if he was running 
fifty yards, and besides was selling lumber at wholesale 
from Maine to Texas? When we think that some little 
thing is worrying us to death we should not forget 
there are others. 

There are some places where I feel right at home. 
One of them was in the office of the W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Company. In the anteroom I saw T. C. 
Bledsoe, who told me that the ideas gained from this 
department were of value even in a wholesale office. 
He showed me a thermometer that the company is 
sending out and counted up forty-four requests that 
had been received for them that forenoon. Some of the 
yard men did not mention lumber—they simply wanted 
a thermometer so they would know how hot it will be 
in their offices this summer, These thermometers are a 


good advertising scheme. They are not expensive. They 
are durable, not like a calendar going out of use when 
the year ends. On seeing Mr. Ferguson I was at first 
a little shy. He wears his hat cocked down over his 
eyes, but I found that signified nothing. He was born 
in Texas, and we had a long talk about Texas badger 
fighting, snipe shooting and the philosophy of life in 
general. We agreed fairly well. Mr. Ferguson takes 
things as they come and makes the best of them. A man 
whose mills have a capacity of 700,000 feet a day and 
who can laugh and have a good time is not so often 
found as you may think. I saw a big lumberman the 
other day who has hanging about him every kind of 
dyspepsia and headache that is going. I know what 
will become of him. He will die a suicide; kill himself 
with work. A great monument will be erected over 
his grave, and he will leave half a million for his boys 
to spend. Somebody will write his obituary for the 
lumber papers and tell what an industrious man ha 
was. Fudge! Within twenty minutes after leaving this 
lumberman’s office I saw a tramp lying under a tree 
by the railroad track, and the question arose in my 
mind, Which man is making the better use of life, he 
who works not at all, or he who, having a great abund 
ance of this world’s goods, with his bony hands is 
reaching, reaching for more at the expense of his very 
life? I believe that one will break past St. Peter as 
easily as the other. 

There is N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator 
& Wooden Gutter Company, who trains in the same 
company with Mr. Ferguson. He is smooth faced and 
looks like a judge. He couldn’t conceal his good nature 
if he should try. And then he lets the world wag as 
it will and while he tries to keep on top he shuts his 
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Long-Manstfield Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


office at night and leaves his business in it. The great 
hurricane that a few years ago swept through this 
city knocked out a section of the name of this company, 
for it leveled and burned the refrigerator factory, and 
now the concern is a manufacturer and dealer in yel- 
low pine pure and simple. 

You can take hold of the knob on the door that leads 
into the office of William Buchanan with one hand, 
of the one on the door leading into the office of the 
Frost-Trigg Lumber Company with the other, and if you 
could separate yourself walk into both offices at the same 
time. You would think two such great concerns would 
get to pulling hair occasionally, but I understand they 
do not. In fact when you get inside a door opens from 
one office right into the other, but the pretty typewriter 
said it was locked. Manager Johnson, of the Frost- 
Trigg, had his overcoat thrown over his arm ready to 
start out for Texas. F. G. Dickman, the St. Louis man- 
ager for William Buchanan, was at home, and I am 
going to say to you that if you know Mr. Dickman only 
in the lumber world you don’t know him. He is as re- 
tiring as a maiden, yet when after an hour we left the 
cozy corner in the club I was of the opinion that Mr. 
Dickman ought to write a book, or preach, or something 
of that kind. Mr. Buchanan has a great talent for se- 
lecting men. I don’t know them all, but if the rest of 
them are like Dickman, here, and Joe Bernardin, in Kan- 
sas Citv. the concern is long on talent and good fellow- 
ship. What a power personality is in the world. It is 
the foundation of many a successful business life. 


Faults on Both Sides. 

The meanest man to his customers T know is a mant- 
facturer who dove into the lumber business without 
knowing a blessed thing about it. He thought it would 
be a good place to put his money, and he was not dis- 
appointed in the profits. He has made big money, and 18 
today worth a million if a cent. I have heard him talk 


- about the retail dealers in a way that ought to make 


him ashamed of himself. He knows nothing about the 
kinks in the retail trade, and the man who knows 48 
little as that has no business setting himself up a8 ® 
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wholesale dealer. I’ll take that back; he has a business 
to do it, for this is a free country, but when he does it 
he is liable to misjudge his customers. I am glad to see 
so many wholesale lumbermen in St. Louis who have 
been through the mill. Many of them have sold lumber 
on the road and in that way have become acquainted 
with the requirements of the retail trade, while not a 
few of them have sold lumber at retail themselves. 
These men know what they are talking about. They 
have handled the ribbons and know just what kind of a 
pace the old horse can trot. One of these men said to 
me in St. Louis, “I don’t call every retailer dishonest who 
tells me that the lumber I ship him is not up to grade. 
I may at times question his judgment, but I have been 
right there myself. I know that when a retailer finds 
a few boards in a shipment that are not right they look 
big to him. And tell me why they should not all be 
right and, if they are not so, made right? I see no 
difference buying a thousand feet of a certain grade of 
lumber and a thousand yards of calico. The man would 
expect that every yard of that calico ought to be as 
perfect as it would be if he bought only ten yards. That 
is what I say about lumber; when it is bought for a 
certain grade it ought to be that grade, and when I was 
selling lumber at retail I would kick until every board 
was made the grade it was bought for.” 

That is very plain talk, and it is good talk. A St. 
Louis dealer remarked, “You take the side of the re- 
tailer.” I deny it, except when the retailer is right. If 
during the years I have been the architect of this de- 
partment I have sustained the yard man when he was 
wrong I stand ready to be kicked. A very able manager 
of a large concern had a list of shortcomings on the part 
of the yard man that he wanted me to take up in these 
columns. One of them was the way some retail men have 
of sending their personal checks. He says it costs the 
wholesale men money right along to collect these checks. 
Months ago I melted the hottest shot I could and poured 
it into the yard men, touching this very question. It 
is no way to do business, and a trained business man 
will not do it. He will remit in paper that is bankable. 
If I owe a man $10 it is my duty to pay him $10 instead 
of $9.75, which I do when he is at the expense of 25 
cents collecting my check. It would be just as fair for 
me to meet him on the street and ask him to discount 
the bill the 25 cents. Another point brought up by this 
manager is the, fact that so many yard men deduct the 
2 percent for cash after the time for the cash discount 
has expired. If anybody has ever heard me say that is 
the proper thing it was when I had a crazy spell. It is 
by no means the way good business men do. There is a 
specifie contract between the seller and buyer, and it 
should be observed by both to the letter. As I have said 
a dozen times, there are retail men who are not mer- 
chants, and when they commit these little commercial 
sins no cuubt it should be charged to their igaorance. 
That is, generally. I know a yard man or two who de- 
light in clipping all these corners. One of them re 
marked that when a wholesale dealer could not accept 
his persona] check he needn’t sell him any more lumber. 





Cc. B. NEBLEY, 
South Arkansas Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


He is an exception, however, and I never go home with 
him to dinner. 
Some Typical Missourians. 

I had a very interesting chat with C. J. Mansfield, of 
the Long-Mansfield Lumber Company. I believe this 
is a branch of the Long-Bell. Mr. Mansfield knows all 
about retailing lumber. At one time he had charge of 
yards in Oklahoma. If I were running a retail yard I 
shouldn’t try once a year to fool such a man as Mr. 
Mansfield is. If I tried to fool anybody it would be 
someone who was not up in the retail trade. He knows 
what is right and what isn’t right, for, as said above, he 
has been through the mill. 

In common with myself, I believe that O. A. Mason, 
manager of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, doesn’t 
feel quite at home in this big burg. He didn’t say so, 
but I know it is new to him. The company caught the 
Spirit of expansion and simultaneously made a dive for 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Mr. Mason has been in St. 
Louis only since April 1, and I call him a smart fellow, 
for he agrees with me on the yellow pine question. When 
a man agrees with us it makes him smart, you know. 
I will not tell in print just wherein our opinions coin- 
cided, and then the rest of the dealers will not know 
Whether to call us idiots or wise men. We are going 
to keep our eyes on the gun, however, and see how near 
we hit the mark. 

I have heard it said that Harry Swartz was the 





cracker-jack yellow pine salesman of all this territory. 
He could sell lumber so well for others that he thought 
he could sell it for himself, so he came from Kansas 
City and went into business here as the Swartz Lum- 
ber Company. I asked Mr. Swartz for his picture, for 
he said several things that interested me. One of them 
was: that he never sends out price lists on postal cards, 
or in unsealed envelopes, There are wholesale men who 
might follow suit in this respect and profit their cus- 
tomers thereby. I hear a good deal of talk on this sub- 
ject. The yard men don’t like price lists sent in a way 
that all who run may read. I have heard of several 
cases where price lists which were sent unsealed got into 
the wrong hands. Yow may see from Mr. Swartz’s por- 
trait that he was built for almost anything. He would 
have been a poet, artist, tragedian, linguist, hotel keeper. 
That thing on his coat is a Hoo-Hoo fixing. I believe 
he has taken about the last cat degree to be had. There 
are by actual count hundreds of men who want him to 
succeed in his undertaking. 

President Neeley, of the South Arkansas Lumber 
Company, tells me that last Monday the company’s new 
mill was started up at Jonesboro, La., and that in thirty 
days another will be put in operation at Hodge, La., each 
mill having Allis machinery, with a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet. This will give the company five mills. 
Mills seem to be plentier in the yellow pine district than 
men to work in Tides. Several have told me of a posi- 
tive scarcity of help. 

When I saw the name of the Detroit Timber & Lumber 
Company in gold on a door in the Fullerton building I 
thought it was a Michigan racket. President U. L. 
Clark said I was right; that the members of the com- 
pany are thorough Michiganders. I feel at home when I 
meet old Michigan saw mill men, for I used to go over 
there to see them. At times I would run over and mix 
with them as I now mix with you yard men. Many of 
these old Michigan men have gone south. Their white 
pine trees run out, so they picked up their saws and 
went elsewhere, And, alas, many of them have gone to 
their long rest. 

Retail Advertising Methods. 

I was proud to meet Ed R. Hogg, secretary and treas- 

urer of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company. He was 


one of Missouri’s progressive retail dealers and ran a 
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Big 4 Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


yard in Jefferson City for eight years. 
I have heard of him he did run it. 


them. 
his yard. A yard is always mighty willing to run it- 
self, but invariably makes a bad job of it. 


it ought to have been. 
looked as if it had been kicked by a drove of mules. 


Tar, oil, sash, wire fencing, brackets, old tin cans and 
Just for a joke 
I remarked to the yard man that he had a good ware- 
house, and he said he thought so, and really looked as 


dirt were mixed in hopeless confusion. 


though he was proud of it. Ed Hogg was not that kind 
of fellow. 
and then sweep his alley, just to make it look slick, 
cool and comfortable, and then have easy chairs out there 
for his customers to sit in and smoke. He would buy 
the best pair of mules he could find, get a brass trimmed 
harness to fit them, so that when he was delivering 
lumber people would ask, “Whose mules are them?” 
The more questions you can get people asking about you 
the more lumber you will sell—you can bear that in 
mind if you want to. I have been told that to start 
with Ed had pretty hard competition, but he kept pound- 


ing away, making the people look at him and listen to 


what he had to say. He was considered so soft a mark 
for advertisers that when a fakir would strike the town 
with an advertising scheme and nobody else wanted to 
take hold of it they would steer him up to Mr. Hogg’s, and 
he was dead sure to get a contract. It is said that during 
his eight years in _ cae in Jefferson City he never 


lost a chance to advertise. Now I suppose that some of 


you gentlemen are thinking that he sank all his profits. 
On the contrary he flourished like the old green bay tree 


And from what 
There are men who 
run yards, and then there are men who let the yards run 
It is always best for the man to be on top of 


I saw one 
that is in this business the other day. If there was any 
head or tail to it I could not tell one from the other. I 
could not discover that one single pile was put up as 
Everything in the warehouse 


I have heard them say he would sprinkle 


we have heard of and made so much money that he is 
now a wholesaler, If he had not been a big advertiser 
there is no telling but he would be pottering around the 
little Missouri town today, trying to make both ends 
meet. At any rate he thinks he would, and he is a more 
competent judge of the matter than the rest of us. 

In the big Fullerton building I met C. J. Harris, of 
the Harris Lumber Company, another retail man who 
has come in from a country town and gone to wholesal- 
ing. Mr. Harris was one of the jumbo advertisers of 
the whole state. At one time he filled a candy jar with 
beans, gave every man who bought one dollar’s worth of 
lumber a chance to guess how many beans there were in 
the jar, the man who guessed the nearest to have a buggy 
free. Do you note the ingenuity in that scheme? A 
farmer would say, “A guess for every dollar! If I buy 
my barn bill of him, and pay him $400 my chance to get 
that new buggy will be darned good.” There were 
40,427 beans in the jar, and there were guesses which 
did not come within 20,000 of that number. 

Then he put up another buggy scheme that I think 
beats the first one. He spread handbills broadcast, in- 
viting everybody to come to town on a certain day, eat 
lunch with him, and then every one present to accept 
one chance to draw a handsome buggy. All this was not 
to cost the people one cent. Pilot Grove, the little burg 
in which Mr. Harris was doing business, had about 800 
inhabitants, but on the day announced there was a crowd 
of 2,000 present. They came near eating him out of 
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house and home. Mr. Harris fed them and gave the 
buggy away, and to that very crowd he sold lumber the 
profits on which settled his bills, buggy and all. So 
you see it was only tossing his bread upon the waters. 
Then on another occasion when a merrygoround set pe 
in his town he circulated bills a couple of days in ad- 
vance, saying that he would give all the children of the 
town a free ride; then for two hours he chartered the 
whirligig, and the children were made happy. 

There are a thousand and one yard men in the country 
who would think they would go into bankruptcy if they 
carried things on in this highhanded way, but they are 
mistaken. A similar advertising scheme would work as 
well for them as it did for Mr. Harris, That gentleman 
himself is no more of a loadstone than many of you 
are. He is a smooth faced, mild mannered man, but he 
has a keen knowledge of human nature, and he simply 
threw sop to it. Let me tell you, if I were running a 
retail lumber yard I wouldn’t want such a competitor as 
that, for I know he would make it hot for me. I should 
like to have that man as competitor who thinks every- 
body knows him, and therefore it is not necessary to 
make a move to become better known. 


Management and Friction. 


It beats the dickens how many smooth faced men there 
are in the wholesale trade in St. Louis. J. C. McLachlin, 
general manager of the Big 4 Lumber Company, is one 
of them. Mr. McLachlin is of Scotch blood, and is 
steering that big concern with a capacity of 350,000 feet 
daily along so easily that the friction wouldn’t blister 
your finger. I wish I had been born a big manager. If 
I had been I could sit in a comfortable room in a St. 
Louis skyscraper, draw my salary of several thousand, 
visit the hot springs when I felt like it, and leave it to 
some other unfortunate to do the grinding work of 
sharpening lead pencils and pounding a typewriter. No 
matter how much I may regret it, however, here I am 
and there they are. 

I know of no large city where the retail business is 
putting much fat on the ribs of the dealers. There are 
twenty-three retail yards in St. Louis, but the dealers 
don’t travel as one well trained team. Some of them 
balk, some kick over the tongue, others cavort and squeal, 
and there is friction, friction everywhere. Occasionally 
I find a yard man who imagines he is too big for a 
country town. He thinks if he could only do business 
in a large town he would get rich. Not long ago a 
Kansas dealer said to me he had thought of going to 
St. Louis to sell lumber, and as now and then a dealer 
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thinks I know much more about the lumber business 
than I do, or ever will, he asked me what I thought 
about it. I told him if he wanted to get his head knocked 
off to go there by all means. At present he is a man who 
looks somewhat like an alderman, but I offered to wager 
him a hat that if he should come to this city and engage 
in the retail trade in less than twelve months he would 
wish he had never been born, and would evaporate until 
there was not enough of him left to be measured for a 
suit of clothes. When I see a man who has a nice trade 
in a small town, who owns his home, lives comfortably, 
yet who wants to tear himself away from these blessings 
of life to rush in and try the unknown it causes me to 
reflect on the shortcomings of mankind. 


A Big Market and a Big Fair. 


Naturally there is a pile of lumber sold at retail in 
St. Louis. The figures compiled by the lumber exchange 
say that the local consumption, in round numbers, 
amounts to 700,000,000 feet. There’is a great deal of 
building just now—so much that a dealer now and 
then refers to it as a boom. The big harvest is yet to 
come, however. To prepare for the world’s fair will call 
for an immense amount of stock. It is said that as 
many as fifteen yards will go in as near the fair grounds 
as they can as soon as the site is selected. One dealer 
proposes that instead of that number of men starting 
new yards the various dealers form a pool and put in 
one big yard. Otherwise he thinks that in the scramble 
for trade the ambition of the yard men to sell may over- 
ride their judgment. ‘They do not hang together any 
too well now, and when these yards are located simply 
for the fair season every man, wanting to make hay 
while the sun shines, will go to shading prices and the 
first they know they will have a fight on hand that will 
make them all weary. 

It is not the opinion of many of the lumbermen that 
this fair will be held in 1903, the year set for it. They 
mean down here to do the thing right and when the fair 
gates are open to have the exhibition in seeable shape. 
‘hey have the tardiness of getting things in shape in 
Chicago and Buffalo in mind, and say they will make 
the fairs held in those cities look like a dime. ‘Then 
they talk that a postponement will give the undertaking 
that much extra advertising, and I guess they are right. 
[ doubt if we will come here to a fair until 1904, and 
possibly not until the year following that. It will be a 
rouser, though, when it gets here, All the lumbermen 
will keep open house, and if you want to see the sights 
all you will have to do will be to drop them a line ahead 
and secure rooms, 

The Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Company sells more 
lumber at retail than any other yard, the amount hug- 
ging 25,000,000 feet. The yard was started by the old 
Kau Claire Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., a 
concern that in its day ran neck and neck in volume of 
manufacture with the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company. 
For years this company cut to exceed 100,000,000 feet, 
one year, if I remember rightly, the tally being 110,000,- 
000. At that time Mr. Thorp was at the head of the 
concern, with W. H. Rust in second place. Years ago 
Mr. Thorp died, and Mr. Rust is now an invalid living in, 
or near, Boston, This yard covers six acres of ground, 
the land itself being worth several fortunes. Fully 
10,000,000 feet of lumber is carried in stock. In deliver- 
ing, from fifteen to thirty teams are employed. ‘These 
teams are hired, the company having found this method 
cheaper than to own its delivering outfit. Wagons wear 
out, horses get sick and die, new harness must be bought, 
and all the risk and loss are shouldered by the men who 
are hired to do the work. Right in that statement is 
an idea for yard men to think about. Quite recently a 
retailer was showing me an itemized account of his 
yearly expenses, and in it there was nothing to show 
that his harnesses and wagons are wearing out, or that 
a horse the past year had died on his hands. This is 
the way right along we are fooling ourselves in our 
expense accounts. It is a safe statement that it costs 
nine in ten of the yard men of the country more to sell 
their lumber than they think it does. 

Julius Seidel, secretary of this big St. Louis retail 
company, tells me there is carried in stock 1,800 items. 
I saw in pile timber, 12x16-44, which is used for rail- 
road scales. Flooring is put from car into the pile for 
25 cents a thousand. A planing mill is kept constantly 
running on stock sold by the company. It takes system 
to run such a business as this and make it pay. If run 
at as loose ends as some of us in the country run out 
yards the stockholders, provided they are men of that 
stamp, would do some wicked talking. Mr. Seidel, prac 
tically, has the management of the business, and I aimed 
to have his portrait in here so you could see what a good 
looking fellow he is, but we failed to connect at the 
hotel, consequently you will have to imagine how he 
looks. He learned the business right here in these yards 
and has climbed the ladder to the top.. He is as active as 
a hornet, pleasant and accommodating, and can settle a 
question on the drop of the hat. When I am making 
these rounds I wish I could go in company with a thou- 
sand yard men so that you could see how these big fel- 
lows handle themselves. I tell you what little I can 
about their business, but after all the men are the main 
thing. I learn much more from watching the men them- 
selves than from anything they may tell me. 

_ Before this shall be in print the lumbermen of the 
city will have had their annual picnic. I wanted to stay 
ever, but owing to the shortness of life it was necessary 
to tear myself away. This picnic is an event. Every- 
body shuts up shop and goes. In this respect I admire 
the lumbermen of St. Louis. They do not appear to be 
punching their own heads off with work as they are in 
some towns. They evidently think there will be lumber 


sold after they are gone. After lunch at the club, for 
instance, they can spend an hour playing pool, or telling 
their choice yarns. Two or three of them appear to be 
going at a race horse gait,«jumping the hurdles, but 
these men will die young. On their death beds they 
will be liable to ask the question why they made such 
fools of themselves. Rational enjoyment and rational 
work should go hand in hand. 
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Reported by Retailers. 


Fair Trade Looked for This Fall. 

MARSHALL, ILL., June 3.— Stocks of lumber here are 
about as usually carried. ‘There is considerable building in 
both town and the country. Wheat in this section looks 
fine and as we depend on agriculture more: than anything 
else we look for a fair trade this fall. Extreme high prices 
may cause some few to defer building for a while. I am 
buying nearly everything from houses I have traded with 
for some time. EDWIN BooTrH. 
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A Good Summer and Fall. 

GREENE, Iowa, June 1.—We believe the stocks on hand 
in the yards in this vicinity are fully up to the average 
and there is a fair demand. There is no oe change 
in prices as far as we have observed. We have bought more 
lumber of new firms than heretofore. We believe the small 
trade on lumber will continue as good as present through 
the summer and look for a good trade this fall, everything 
being favorable. Cavn, TyLeR & Co, 
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Demand and Prospects Good. 


Morris, ILt., May 31.—Stocks here are about of average 
size. ‘The present demand is good and building prospects are 
good. Prices are stiffening up in a measure. We handle 
more southern pine than we did two or three years ago. 

THOMAS H. Ross & Co, 
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In a Mining Country. 

GALBPNA, Kan., May 31.—In the mining country of south- 
eastern Kansas and southwestern Missouri business has been 
falling off for the past twelve months. Sales of lumber have 
not been much more than one-half what they were two years 
age, due of course to the low price of ore. Large manutac- 
turers of ore control the market and regulate the price, and 
that to a large extent controls the output. If we could get 
the price that we got a year or two ago the output would be 
equal to if not greater than it was two years ago. We are 
not lacking in industry. We can put out more lead and zinc 
ore today than the district ever has put out if prices would 
justify the pushing of the mines. We want capital, and high 
prices for ores would bring it. ‘There is no lack of ore in 
the district ; 1 do not think we have made more than a begin- 
ning in the way of taking out the ore. In this country it is 
not what we can put out; it is the price and demand for our 
products, and the lumber business of this section depends 
greatly on the output and sales of ore, as farming is rather 
limited and has been for years. ‘That trade, however, is now 
coming to the front again. 

In my judgment the lumber dealers throughout the country 
are just in it. ‘They can eat strawberries and cream for the 
next ten years. ‘The farmers are going to use lots of lumber, 
as they are getting the old mortgages off their farms and will 
spend this money for improvements. ‘There is where the 
bulk of the lumber will be used for some years. K'arm houses 
will be rebuilt and business will be good, as it was with the 
farmers fifteen years ago. 

Wholesale prices of lumber I think will remain very firm 
for the coming one or two years. I do not look for a decline 
in prices. A man who invests his money in lumber at the 
present pi I do not think will lose, as I believe that 
within the next sixty days lumber will advance 50 cents to 
$1 a thousand feet. I see no reason why it should decline. 
Taking into consideration the new openings in this country, 
the south and Indian Territory particularly, it will take a 
world of lumber to build up the country that will be opened 
up for settlement within a few years. 

We are doing a very fair business in lumber in Galena and 
look for a reasonably good trade for the remainder of the 
year. We are making some money, but not as much as we 
would like to make, y business is very good. 

J. H. Smiru. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 


Circulars have been issued to the retail lumber dealers 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, Geor- 
gia and Tennessee to meet in New Orleans on June 10 
for the purpose of organizing a Southern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The circular is signed by 
W. G. Harlow, of Yazoo City, secretary of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Mississippi; Carl F, Drake, 
of Austin, Tex., and James W. Callahan, of New Or- 
leans, secretary of the Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Louisiana. 

The following is the text of the letter addressed to 
the retail dealers: 


AUSTIN, THX., May 23, 1901.—To Retail Lumber Dealers: 
We seem to live in an era of associate work. Organization 
Seems necessary to a proper conduct of any line of business. 
Nearly all of the northern and western states have large 
lumbermen’s associations which are a most important factor 
in the proper control of busine: directing trade in its 
proper channel and looking after the best interest of their 
members in all be 

The south is deficient in organizations, and we feel the 
need of our sister states organizing as we have done, in 
order that the southern states may be in line with those 
of the northwest. Therefore, after mature consideration, we 
have sent out this circular to many of the leading firms in 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida and Virginia, and, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of favorable replies are obtained, 
we will call a meeting at the St. Charles hotel, New Orleans, 
for Saturday, June 15, where the matter can be taken up 
by the representatives from each of the states, and we, who 
have been many years in association work, will, if it is 
decided a proper policy, take up with each state the organi- 
zation of a state association, and lend our individual as- 
sistance in every way possible. We are doing this to 
5 om organ zed work - ie my ey assist in the 
upbuilding of our own organization, an e developmen 
the lumber business in the south. Truly yours, es 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Cart F, Drakn, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Astesiation of ag me 
- G. Hartow, Secretary. 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Louisiana,” 
Jamns W. CALLAHAN, Secretary. 

P, 8.—Kindly give this your immediate attention 

direct your replies to Carl F. Drake, Austin, Tex. at 
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Law for Lumbermen. 


Stopping Sawing Under Contract. 


The owners of a tract of land entered into a contract 
with certain parties to saw for them 400,000 feet of 
white oak lumber which was to be cut from the land, 
the owners, who lived in the east, being represented in 
making the contract by an agent who appeared to have 
entire charge of their interests in the state in which 
the land was situated. The parties cut and delivered 
186,000 feet of the lumber, when, they allege, they were 
requested by the agent to suspend work for a short 
time to enable him to dispose of the delivered lumber, 
and the agent refused afterward to permit them to cut 
any more lumber. Subsequently they brought an action 
to recover from the land owners damages for breach of 
contract; Blood vs. Herring, 61 Southwestern Reporter 
273. The land owners insisted that it had not been 
shown that the agent referred to had any authority to 
represent them in refusing permission to go on with 
the contract. But the court of appeals of Kentucky 
thinks that they were clearly bound by the acts and 
agreement of the agent in connection with the con- 
tract, and that it was competent to show that he refused 
permission to go on with the work. It says that while 
as a general rule it is the duty of all persons having 
transactions with an agent in his representative char- 
acter to inquire into his authority, and they must, at 
their peril, know that the agent is within the authority 
given him, it is equally well settled that the principal is 
bound by the acts of his agent within the apparent 
authority which he knowingly permits him to assume, 
or which he holds the agent out to the world as pos- 
sessing. The measure of damages recoverable in this 
case, the court holds, would be the difference between 
the actual cost to the parties who took the contract of 
putting the lumber on the barges for the property own- 
ers and the contract price. And it holds that the jury 
was properly instructed to disregard their claim for 
loss of time, as they could not recover both the estimated 
profits, if they had actually been permitted to perform 
their contract, and in addition thereto damages for loss 
of time in not being permitted to carry out the con- 
tract. 








‘Injunction Against Cutting Timber. 

The cutting and removal of timber from forest lands, 
the supreme court of Georgia says, is a destructive tres- 
pass and one liable in its nature to cause irreparable 
damage to the owners of the timber. Consequently, it 
holds (Camp vs. Dixon, 38 Southeastern Reporter 71) 
that an injunction will issue to restrain such a trespass 
where it is a continuing one, which would result in 
denuding the land of its timber, and where the owners 
thereof have made large investments in saw mills and 
equipment preparatory to converting the timber into lum- 
ber to sell in the markets, notwithstanding the alleged 
trespasser may be entirely solvent. In such a case the 
remedy at law by an action for damages, it especially 
insists, is not adequate and complete, as the damage 
resulting to the owners of the timber in the depreciation 
of the value of their plant and equipment and in the loss 
of expected profits cannot be accurately and completely 
measured in money. 


Taxability of Franchise of Boom Company. 


The right of a boom company to establish and main- 
tain its boom upon a stream which is declared a public 
highway, and to collect tolls for logs and timber, the 
supreme court of Washington holds, is a privilege and 
franchise. The privilege being valuable and existing by 
warrant of public authority, it holds it taxable, although 
it may not be an exclusive privilege; Chehalis Boom 
Company vs. Chehalis County, 63 Pacific Reporter 1123. 
Nor does it consider that the license of $10 imposed by 
the legislature annually upon corporations doing busi- 
ness in the state is in lieu of other franchise taxation. 
It suggests that it may be said with regard to this license 
fee, whatever it may be, that it goes no further than an 
excise upon the right of the corporation to be; that it 
is entirely distinct from the right to do. 





Agreement to Saw as Fast as | Can. 

An owner of a saw mill agreed to saw certain logs 
“as fast as I can,” “neither party to be held to this agree- 
ment in case of fire or accident unavoidable.” The su- 
preme court of Wisconsin holds (Mowatt vs. Wilkinson, 
85 Northwestern Reporter 661) that under this agree- 
ment it was his duty to put the logs through his saw 
mill without interruption, except for causes making 
such progress substantially impossible. It further holds 
that it was error to admit in such a case evidence that 
at the place where the mill was located it was the cus- 
tom to saw rafts of logs in the order in which they came 
into the boom, and that if the sawing of the logs of one 
proprietor was interrupted and those of another were 
taken up the latter were completed before returning to 
the former. <A custom, it explains, cannot be proved to 
vary the terms of an agreement if they are definite 
and unambiguous, but only to explain and make defi- 
nite that which the contract leaves ambiguous or unex- 
pressed, and no ambiguity lurked in the expression “as 
fast as I can.” 

Another point decided in this case is that where an 
owner of logs is sued for a balance claimed to be due 
for sawing and failure to deliver for sawing all of 
the logs contracted, and he files a counterclaim for 
damages for alleged unworkmanlike sawing and for fail- 
ure properly to store and care for logs as per agree 
ment, his attitude in this respect will .prevent his also 
maintaining the defense of accord and satisfaction, oF 
previous settlement, as being inconsistent therewith. 
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In The Texas Oil Country. 
Lumbermen are as thick as gumbo at Beaumont these 


piping days. The saw mill men of east Texas and 

Louisiana are taking flyers in oil stocks and the little 

city by the Neches is as lively as a gallinipper in August. 
* * * 

The Southern Pacific system is now running the “Oil 
Special,” a daily train leaving Houston at 7 a. m. and 
reaching Beaumont at 9. It consists of seven day 
coaches and runs through without a stop, returns at 5 
o’clock p. m. and reaches Houston at 7. The train is 
packed with oil men on every trip. The distance is 
about ninety miles and the “Oil Special” runs every mile 
of it like a scared deer. 

* * * 

Here are some of the legends written upon the real 
estate blackboards which are hung back of the little 
booths all over the town like a bookmaker’s slate on 
Derby Day: “One acre 300 feet from the Gushers, only 
$75,000;” “Twelve acres one mile from Spindle Top, 
$120,000;” “Five acres only three miles out, $25,000, 
a snap;” “Choice tract near the Kelly property; sure 
thing, $50,000;” “Decide quick. These offers may be 
withdrawn at any minute.” 

© * * 


“The banks of Beaumont are about the only institu- 
tions here that have worked overtime and not made 
much money from the boom,” said the president of one 
of them. “Our deposits have increased enormously but 
nobody wants to borrow, and loans go begging. All we 
are making is a little exchange. We have five extra clerks 
installed and we are working ourselves sick. We have to 
keep a very large amount of cash on call as big checks 
are made every day, but we can’t find borrowers.” 

* * * 


John N. Gilbert and L. B. Pipkin, of the Beaumont 
Lumber Company and the Nona Mills Company, and also 
large stockholders in the Higgins Oil Company, are rest- 
ing contentedly on their laurels as oil magnates, the 
Higgins Company having one of the biggest gushers in 
the bunch on Spindle Top. It is said to spout 70,000 
barrels every twenty-four hours. Figure this out at 50 
cents a barrel for 365 days. It is only $12,775,000. 


From the Southern Pacific trains entering Beaumont 
from the west derricks without limit greet the eye. They 
stretch for miles to the west of the town and excite 
much comment by the stranger. About 7,000 feet of lum- 
ber is used for construction of each of these primal 
appliances to a gusher. 

& « * 

The auditorium originally erected for Sam Jones’ 
revival services has been converted into a theater. The 
Gusher Opera Company, just from ’Frisco, discourses 
Wagner. Meyerheer, Verdi, Sir Arthur Sullivan and rag- 
time nightly to appreciative sports from Pennsylvania to 
the Klondike. 

* Sd * 

One of the latest enticing offers by an incorporated 
company owning 50,000 acres somewhere in Texas is a 
gift of a whole acre of land with every $10 worth of 
stock purchased. 

* * * 

Someone remarked the other day that if Jefferson 
county could collect taxes on the present valuation of 
the lands within its borders it could pave every road in 
the county with asphalt, build a stone wall around the 
country and erect a million dollar court house. 

* * o 


Drilling costs only $10 a foot at present. with from 
$5,000 to $10,000 bonus in case oil is struck. Rigs are 
searce and contractors make their own price for sinking 
wells. There are probablv 200 derricks up with not more 
than thirty or forty rigs for boring. 

. * * 

Hagerman, proprietor of the New Crosby hotel, that 
ancient hostelrv so well known to every southwestern 
lumberman, said that his bar receipts for a single day 
were $1,000. He still stands by his old lumbermen 
patrons at $2 “per.” as he says they stood by him in 
his davs of adversity. He soaks everybody else from 
$4 to $5. 

” eo * 

Two new national banks have opened their doors for 
business. One of them occupies the old barber shop of 
the Crosbv and it paid the boss barber $10,000 to relin- 
quish his lease. 

* * o 

Spindle Top Heights is a little measly elevation of the 
Prairie now famous as the home of eight big gushers, 
the largest the world ever saw. Pattilo Higgins. in whose 
honor the Higgins Oil Company was -named, is an old 
resident of Beaumont, who has stoutlv maintained for 
vears that oil was there. Everybody ridiculed him then, 
but. now he has the laugh on them. And he does not 
hesitate to rub it in, either. 

* * . 


Oil and lumber are interminably mixed in Texas 
these davs. Many a man is unable to tell whether he 
is a lumberman or a want-to-be oil king. While the 


entire state is thoroughly stirred up over oil, still there 
is a man here and there who is alive to the failures as 
well as the successes of the business. All readers of the 
newspapers have noticed that the oil wells are spoken 
of as coming in—the so-and-so well came in last night; 
it is expected that the so-and-so well will come in by 
Saturday night, etcetera. “Some of them will come in 
sure enough,” said R. D. Gribble, of Houston, who 
earlier in life had experience in dairying, “but I will bet 
a new silk hat that many of the holes in the ground will 
prove farrow.” 
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Jack Millin’s Joke on Col. Loud. 

It will be recalled that some months previous to the 
breaking out of the Spanish war Col. George A. Loud, 
of Au Sable, Mich., started on a long voyage nominally 
in the service of Uncle Sam on the what was then reve- 
nue cutter McCullough. The transfer of the McCullough 
from the revenue to the war service and the participa- 
tion of the ship in the entrance to the harbor of Manila 
and the battle of May 1, 1898, are now matters of his- 
tory. The hair-breadth adventures in which the crew 
of that vessel were about to participate were, doubtless, 
very little dreamed of by even the officers of the ship, 
much less so by Col. Loud. Otherwise it is possible that 
he would not have been able to pose as a chief chron- 
icler of the battle of Manila, and possibly might have 
remained safely ashore at Hong Kong. 

But to the story. Jack Millin, of Alger, Smith & 
Co., Col. Loud and a group of familiars accidentally met 
at the Frazer house, Bay City, one evening, just pre- 
vious to Col. Loud’s advent as a sailor man. The story 
of his proposed voyage had been noised about. During 
the early evening Millin observed that Col. Loud’s wad 
of greenbacks was protruding from his vest pocket. 
Surreptitiously Millin sneaked the roll. He imparted 
to the crowd the nature of his find. Then and there a 
job was put up on Col. Loud. Millin was self-appointed 
spokesman. He explained to the colonel the high regard 
in which the boys all held him, and said that inasmuch 
as he was going away on a long voyage they had con- 
cluded to give him a little complimentary blowout. 
Whereupon an informal banquet was arranged in the 
private dining room of the Frazer house. Conversation 
water, siphoned solace and fizz were among the concom- 
itants. It was a very pleasant little function. Speeches 
of laudation and congratulation were handed back and 
forth and all was joy and gladness. The next morning 
Millin returned to the colonel $7 out of his roll of $130. 
The colonel said it was all right and that he was going 
to stand for it, as he couldn’t see any other way out 
of it. 

Incidentally, Col. Loud is very prominently men- 
tioned as a candidate for congress from the tenth dis- 
trict of Michigan. to succeed the late Congressman 
Crump. If Jack Millin and the boys have their way Col. 
Toud will be the next congressman from that district. 
Tt is to be hoped that their wishes may be fulfilled, for 
the colonel is in every way qualified to make 2 congress- 
man that Michigan will be proud of. 





The Story of a Name. 


There is a concern down in Louisiana at a place named 
Cheniere, in the vernacular pronounced “shinney,” called 
the Remnant Lumber Company, owned and managed by 
one H. T. Benoit. Many have been the conjectures as 
to the origin of this name. some of which have been 
nearer the truth than imagined. 

Mr. Benoit was up in Chicago the other day and 
called at the LumperMAn office to investigate the mo- 
dus operandi of turning out a paper of ita caliber. and 
told the story of the naming of what he calls his little 
concern. He said that early in 1893 he was in the 
wholesale grocery business at Monroe. La., and well 
to do, considering himself worth towards $100.000; but 
his business went the way of many others in that time 
of stress, and in closing up his affairs he took in settle- 
ment of a claim and enrolled in the assets of the 
concern a certain run down saw mill of about 10,000 
feet. a day capacity. When his creditors got through 
with him Mr. Benoit says they had stripped him of 
evervthing except this old saw mill, which nobody 
wanted, and he concluded he would make the best of 
what he had and go into the lumber business with 
this mill as a basis. It occurred to him that an expres- 
sive title of the institution would be the Remnant Lumr 
her Companv—it was the small remnant of his fortune. 
Mr. Benoit has been pegging along industriously ever 
since and the other day purchased with the assistance 
of some friends a tract of over 100,000,000 feet of good 
northern Louisiana cypress located near his mill, which 
he purposes to remove to Monroe, enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a band mill, and connected with the timber by 
a logging road. 

Renoit is a genius. The name of his company proved 
such a drawing card that he thought other eccentricities 
micht also be advantageous, so he decorated his plant 
with peculiar signs—for example the office is labeled in 
big letters “awphvs” and every train that passes the 
plant carries people who take with them a recollection 
of the station of Cheniere. 

When he found it necessarv to have a logging railroad 
he was without the means to purchase equipment, but 





he had a couple of 12x16 twin engines. He placed them 
on a flat car on either side of a stationary boiler, con- 
nected them up with a shaft and from a spur wheel 
on that shaft turned by a chain other spur wheels on 
the axles of the trucks and has a locomotive that will 
move all the logs he wants and will pretty nearly climb 
a tree—he says. 


A Military Identification. 

S. C. Major, who travels for Steele & Hibbard, St. 
Louis, a hardwood lumber firm, was telling in St. Paul 
the other day of an experience he had in the south some 
years ago which illustrates the native desire of southern- 
ers to use military titles. Mr. Major, at that time, was 
with the firm of Hall & Frisbee, Jamestown, N. Y. He 
was planning to go to a certain town in Arkansas to 
look over some timber, but was taken ill and his trip was 
delayed a few days. His employers wrote to this effect 
to the southern gentleman who owned the timber and 
advised him as soon as Mr. Major was better he would 
make the trip. A day or two later the firm wired the 
owner of the timber as follows: “Major better will meet 
you Tuesday.” 

On the appointed day Mr. Major arrived and, the 
owner of the timber being pointed out to him at the 
hotel, he introduced himself as Mr. Major, representing 
the northern concern, but the southern gentleman re- 
plied that he could not be the person he expected, for he 
was looking for some one of the name of Major Better. 
The matter was finally explained and the southern gen- 
tleman apologized in true southern fashion. It seems 
ad bang received the telegram but had not received the 
etter. 








A Louisiana Mill Man and “Red Bones.” 


B. H. Smith, general manager of the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company, one of the Long-Bell group of yellow 
pine mills, which company is now putting in a great 
milling plant in southwest Louisiana where lon rt yel- 
low pime will be manufactured, tells some stories about 
the “red bones” in that neck of the woods. The “red 
bones” are a species of the genus homo who are too 
strong to work, but who don’t want any one else to earn 
daily bread. They cropped out in Mississippi once and 
the saw mill men there promptly bought a stock of Win- 
chesters, put electric light plants into their mills and 
prepared for trouble. The too-strong-to-work men didn’t 
show up, even after making their bluff, and the saw mill 
men were “it” ever afterwards. 

Mr. Smith adopted the same tactics at the King-Ryder 
mill. The “red bones” called upon him in a dchpiion 
and he received them courteously, but firmly. He said 
that his mill would employ negro labor. They intimated 
that it would not be wise. Mr, Smith said, “Well, gen- 
tlemen, this interview may as well close. My mill 
reserves the right to employ what labor it chooses. I 
have a few Winchesters hanging up or the office wall 
yonder, and I want to tell you right now that if you 
attempt to interfere with my rights here I’ll get one of 
you, anyway.” Up to date the “red bones” have not 
called Mr. Smith’s pat hand. 





Where Ignorance is Not Bliss. 


The speculators are telling a good one on Will 
McGraw, the well known Bay City (Mich.) lumberman. 
Some time ago he bought 100 shares of Northern Pacific 
stock which cost him $150 a share. During the recent 
flurry on Wall street he was out of town looking after 
the business interests in the country and when brokers 
began scouring for stock he could not be found. When 
the flurry was over and he returned home he found he 
had missed adding. $85,000 to the good. 





Coming Into His Own. 


David Kellogg, of the Kellogg Mill Company, Bal- 
lard, Wash., has returned to Ballard from a trip to 
British Columbia. The trip was undertaken to recover 
a gasoline launch stolen from Mr. Ballard several weeks 
ago. The rightful owner acted as his own constable. 
The new custodian of the launch was discovered on Van- 
couver Island, but as he stood Mr. Kell off with a 
gun, strategy was resorted to. In the night Mr, Kel- 
logg overpowered him, tied him hand and foot, boarded 
the launch and escaped to the United States. 





A Point of Inevitable Accuracy. 

“John J. Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, told the other day of a remark made to 
him which illustrates the native wit of the Irish. Mr. 
Johnson was at the plant of the Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany looking after the receipt of some cars of cull lum- 
ber which he had shipped in to the Allis company. A 
crew of men were at work unloading the cars when Mr. 
Johnson came along, and one of the workmen, an Irish- 
man, who knew Mr. Johnson as the seller of the lumber, 
remarked rather nonchalantly, not thinking he was 
making a very bright remark: “Mr. Johnson,” said 
he, “it seems to me rather strange that you lumber fel- 
lows never make any mistake in the grade of culls.” 





Thought It Worked Both Ways. 

When Will Blaker, of Pleasanton, Kas., was traveling 
in Arkansas, he pronounced the name of the state as it 
is written. In this direction he sinned several times. 
“Beg your pardon,” said the Arkansas man who sat in 
the seat with him, “but you don’t get that right. The 
correct pronunciation is Arkans-a-w.” 

“Excuse me,” said Blaker, “I was not aware of that.” 

Soon thereafter the curiosity of the Arkansas man 
being aroused, he asked Blaker where he hailed from. 

“T am from Kans-a-w.” said Blaker. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Figures of the Year’s Increase in Pine Handling—Building Extraordinary in [inneapolis and 
St. Paul— Shipments Through from Ashland to England — Menominee River 
Season’s Products Disposed of — Status of the Big Furniture 
Combine—Effects of Ontario Retaliatory Legislation. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., June 5.—The record of white 
pine shipments from this market for the first five months 
of the year, now complete, makes a most satisfactory 
showing for the white pine lumber interests. Compared 
with 1899, conservative lumbermen after reviewing the 
statistics now available are of the opinion that nearly 
if not quite as large a volume of business has been 
recorded so far as during that year. The total shipments 
of lumber from this point to June 1 were 172,740,000 
feet, as against 156,600,000 feet for the same period last 
year, a gain of 16,140,000 feet in five months’ time. 
When it is taken into consideration that this excess of 
shipments during 1901 represents 1,075 carloads of white 

ine lumber, or an average increase of nearly ten car- 
oads of lumber for each business day since the first of 
the year, it is a matter of considerable moment to the 
white pine lumber interests. 

The heaviest increase in shipments for a month was 
during the one just closed. May shipments of this year 
aggregated 44,760,000 feet, as against 38,460,000 feet a 
year ago, an increase of 6,300,000 feet for the month. 
Next to May comes February, during which the ship- 
ments for this year amounted to 30,240,000 feet, as 
against 24,165,000 feet for the same month a year ago, 
an increase of 6,075,000 feet. 

The total increase during the five month period 
amounts to 10 percent over the same months last year, 
or in other words local manufacturers have sold as much 
lumber as last year and a tenth as much on top of this. 

In receipts there has also been an increase larger in 
proportion than the shipments. Receipts of white pine 
for this market last year up to June 1 were 38,205,000 
feet, as against 49,365,000 for the same period this year. 
The total increase in feet for five months is 11,160,000 
feet, or a gain of 29 percent. 

The table for the first five months of this year as com- 
pared with the first five months of a year ago in the 
matter of receipts makes the following showing: 

TABLY OF RECEIPTS. 








Month 1900. 1901. 
ET oss 6560066 0 s.080ebesiees es 8,055,000 8,745,000 
ED 66 6.54.000%00 b00600sseeee 7,695,000 11,175,000 

DT cipb<usabenreed sie base eer 8,925,000 11,040,000 
SE, Sos vevedbeebeSoee eas se 005s 7,485,000 8,535,000 

Sah 556 hs 8 nse ddbedaeooaeene 6,045,000 9,870,000 

Pn »ipeosevensaianaeeakae 88,205,000 49,865,000 
es Se »+++-11,160,000 
TABLH OF SHIPMENTS. 

Month. 1900. 1901. 
ED in bia 00 8 6965 900 4050505.05 26,220,000 23,415,000 
 spncwsievcet ew eexeceet 24,165,000 80,240,000 
SPT re 338,600,000 85,055,000 
DE Caen bagkkGes eevee ens eene 84,155,000 89,270,000 

| SREP arr rrr 88,460,000 44,760,000 

PP ch ace cke hae e tee eee 156,600,000 172,740,000 
ee ee ere 16,140,000 


The total shipments for the first six months of a 
year ago were 194,565,000 feet. If this month prove 
up to the normal it is very: evident that last year’s 
record will be exceeded by 20,000,000 feet, with fair 
prespect that the excess over a year ago for the first 
half will be 25,000,000 feet. From this time forward, 
however, it is anticipated the increase in the consump- 
tion of white pine will be greater proportionately than 
during the first five months of the year. 


May Building Permits. 


In all the history of this city no May has recorded 
as much building with the exception of May, 1890, 
as the month just ended and the total for the corre- 
sponding month that year was only $7,000 larger than 
for May this year. The total building permits issued 
for the month just closed showed a prospective expendi- 
ture of $1,012,161, against $692,000 a year ago, or an 
increase of nearly 50 percent. The total for the year 
up to date is $2,900,000, and if June keep up to the 
record made by preceding months this year the build- 
ing record for the first half of 1901 will be very nearly 
as much as for the whole of 1900. The building sta- 
tistics for the latter year showed an investment of 
$3,954,000. 

In St. Paul conditions are somewhat similar. During 
May the St. Paul building inspector issued permits 
for 169 buildings representing an estimated cost of $518,- 
000. For the same month a year ago 124 permits were 
issued in that city, representing a building investment 
of $270,728, so that the increase in building at St. 
Paul has been nearly 50 percent. The consumption 
of white pine in these two cities is not taken into con- 
sideration in the record of receipts and shipments 
given above, and if it could be included it would mater- 
ially swell the total volume of business, 


Minor Mention. 

Mr. Crowe, representing Charles Mears & Co., Chi- 
cae, Ill., was in Minneapolis this week looking after 
stock. 

G. W, Everts, formerly with the Nebagamon Lumber 
Company, Lake Nebagamon, Wis., but now of the firm 
of Everts & Fall, at Minneapolis, has recently moved 
his family to this city and will shortly take up active 
work in connection with the new firm. 

E. M. Rogers, superintendent of the new mill now 
being erected at Scanlon, Minn., by the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Company of Minneapolis, was in the city this week 
for a few days looking after matters connected with 


the construction of the new mill. He says that the 
first floor has been raised and that the building will 
be ready for the reception of machinery by the middle 
of June. Mr. Rogers is of the opinion that the new 
mill will be completed by the first of August. 

8. S. Johnson, president of the Johnson-Wentworth 
Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., was in the city this 
week on business, 

Mr. Miller, of Miller & Son, owners of yards at 
Cedar Falls and Waterloo, Iowa, was among the buy- 
ers at the Minneapolis market this week. 

EK. B. Day, traveler for the Puget Sound Saw Mill 
& Shingle Company in Iowa, spent a few days in Min- 
neapolis this week. He reports an excellent trade and 
an excellent outlook for his section. 

George H. Watrous, the Kansas representative of the 
Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, is in the 
city this week to take charge of the Minneapolis office 
of his company for a few weeks. I. S. Mackintosh, 
the Minneapolis representative of the company, will 
start the first of next week for a month’s visit to the 
Pacific coast. 

E. 0. Hawksett, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
has recently returned from a trip to northern Wis- 
consin, where he has been looking after stock. 

The Glass Bros. Lumber Company is the name of 
a new concern which has entered the retail lumber 
business in this city. The company is composed of 
8. D. and L. M. Glass and has purchased the yard 
formerly owned by T. Ousdahl on Franklin and Nine- 
teenth avenues south. 

Among northwestern retail lumbermen registered at 
Minneapolis this week were the following: G. P. Kjos- 
ness, Madison Lumber & Hardwood Company, Madison, 
Minn.; J. W. Lucas, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn.; John D. Young, John D. Young Lumber 
Company, La Crosse, Wis.; J. H. Doty, Courtland, 
Minn.; L. Hill, Page & Hill, Northwood, Iowa; O. A. 
Tobiason, Lake Mills, Iowa. 

J. B. Thompson, who represents the Atlas Lumber 
& Shingle Company, of Seattle, Wash., was in Minne- 
apolis the first of the week having returned home from 
a three months’ trip through Colorado, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Iowa and the Dakotas. Mr. Thompson says that 
he has never seen the demand for west coast lumber 
in that section as strong as it is now and it is a 
question of getting orders filled rather than getting 
orders. 

George P. Thompson, who represents the Brainerd 
Lumber Company in western Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, spent Sunday at his home in Minneapolis. Speak- 
ing of the lumber in North Dakota, Mr, Thompson 
says this is the anxious time for dealers in that state, 
as the crops depend upon the weather during the com- 
ing month. None of the dealers in that state have 
any stock to speak of now and do not care to buy 
much until crops shall be assured, but if North Dakota 
have a good crop this year Mr. Thompson ‘says that 
the demand for lumber in the fall will be something 
enormous. 

W. F. Brooks, of the Backus-Brooks Company, was 
called east last week on account of the illness of his 
mother at her home in Connecticut. On his arrival he 
found her somewhat improved and so brought her back 
with him to Minneapolis, arriving Tuesday of this week. 

Harrison G. Foster, eastern representative at Chi- 
eago of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
—w Wash., was in Minneapolis the first of the 
week, 

C. F. Latimer, the Ashland lumberman banker, was 
a caller at the Minneapolis office of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN on Friday of last week. 

Sumner T. McKnight, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber Association and the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company, is expected to return from his eastern 
trip the latter part of the present week. In his absence 
Mr. McKnight visited Atlantic City and other eastern 
points. 

E. J. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany, is expected to return Wednesday of this week 
from a house boat trip on the lower Mississippi river. 

The Brainerd Lumber Company is getting things in 
shape at its mills at Brainerd, Minn., for running its 
planing mill two shifts of ten hours each. Are lights 
are being strung along the platforms so that work can 
be done at night as well as in the day time. The com- 
pany has also increased its piling ground considerably 
this year by starting an additional yard across the street 
from the office, where there is ample ground for piling 
the lumber so that it dries quickly. 

The traveling salesmen of the Brainerd Lumber Com- 
pany, T. M. Partridge, H. Partridge and George P. 
Thompson, were all in Minneapolis the first of this week. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 
spent last week at the company’s mill at Cass Lake, 
Minn. M. J. Scanlon was also out of the city Satur- 
day visiting the company’s mill at Nickerson, Minn. 

8. C. Major, representing Steele & Hibbard, hardwood 
lumber wholesalers at St. Louis, Mo., was in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul last week calling on the trade. 

The box and flooring factory of the Osgood & Blodgett 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, which was recently 
shut down a week owing to a break in the machinery, is 


now running again. Harry Dunn, secretary of the Osgood 
& Blodgett Manufacturing Company, is away for a short 
vacation. 

The new mill of Nolan Bros. & Laird, on the Duluth 
& Iron Range railroad, three miles from the station of 
St. Louis, Minn., where the railroad crosses the St. Louis 
river, is now running nicely, having started sawing May 
15. The output is handled by the firm of Nolan Bros, 
in the Manhattan building, St. Paul. The mill operations 
are looked after by Frank C. Laird, of the firm. He has 
an office in the American Exchange Bank building at 
Duluth but spends most of his time at the mill. 

F. A. Nolan, the lumber wholesaler in the New York 
Life building, St. Paul, says that he is having orders for 
all the lumber he can ship just now. Last week Mr, 
Nolan was somewhat under the weather, suffering from 
a severe cold. 

E. Payson Smith, jr., a wholesale hardwood lumber 
dealer in the Manhattan building, St. Paul, reports a very 
satisfactory condition of the hardwood trade. Mr. Smith 
is contemplating a visit to the Pacific coast within the 
next few weeks to look over the lumber situation. 

W. C. Stanton, who represents the Prescott & Veness 
Company,.of Winlock, Wash., with offices in the Man- 
hattan building, St. Paul, says that the demand for 
west coast lumber is exceedingly strong and that his 
company has so many orders on hand he has been obliged 
to turn down orders recently. Mr. Stanton also does a 
large wholesale business in hardwood lumber and repre- 
— Steele & Hibbard, St. Louis, in southern hard- 
woods. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WIs., June 4.—The John O’Brien Lumber 
Company has sold 800,000 feet of culls to Buffalo par- 
ties, to be shipped immediately. The purchase price 
was between $8,000 and $9,000. 

The tug Van Raalte will arrive in Ashland June 4 
with 1,200,000 feet of logs belonging to W. H. Gilbert 
and they will be sawed at the Shroeder Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill. These logs come from the north shore of 
Lake Superior and are the last of a consignment of 
4,000,000 feet which belong to W. H. Gilbert and are 
being sawed at Ashland. 

The Lumber & Log Owners’ Association, of Ashland, 
let the contract for picking up the stray logs on the 
beach from Iron river on the west to Montreal river on 
the east, including the Apostle islands, to C. M. E. 
McClintock and George Wilkinson, of Ashland. They 
give $5.25 a thousand for all logs found on the beach. 

The Ashland Lumber Company will begin driving the 
piles this morning for the erection of a new dock on the 
east side of its mill. The dock will be 1,000 feet long 
and the total cost will be over $6,000. 

The Ashland Lumber Company has sold a quantity 
of special bill stuff to Chicago parties. It runs from 
2x12 to 3x14 and 20 feet or over long. The amount sold 
is about 300,000 feet and the price paid was $16 a 
thousand. 

Following are the shipments of lumber for the past 
ten days: 





Boat and destination— Cargo, feet. 
BATGS OME TSE, CHICREO  6ocnccvccwccissecsceced 00,006 
BBTZO TIRCClS, CIOVEIENG occsccccccccccvccvcens 550,000 
Barge Mary N. Burke, Cleveland ............... 1,100,000 
Se PEIN ARTO 9.05.5, 6,.0.6.0. 00.0. 0.0:6.6:9-00-0 6-9: 0:88 800,000 
Propeller Santa Maria, Chicago...........ee00. 900,000 
Schooner Crosswaite, Bay ROE Sccteesctsasnnns 500,000 
Propeller Newaygo, Cleveland, lumber 825,000; 

IE wok xt 65-5 boa o B95 ws 8 0a BO 1,025,000 
Pregeier Oscoda, Buffalo, lumber 828,813; lath 

eg ES Ne 888,813 
Schooner Bertha Barnes, Chicago ............06 400,000 
Propeller Cormorant, Tonawanda............... 950,000 
Schooner Alice B. Norris, North Tonawanda .... 800,000 
Schooner Montgomery, Cleveland .............. 875,000 
Propeller Geiand, Cleveland .......2...cccccsnccees 815,000 
Propelior Racine, Bandusky.......ccccccccecsves 650,000 
Propeller Homer Warren, Detroit 
Schooner Ida Keith, Detroit ......... 

Propeller 8. 8S. Wilhelm, Toledo....... 

Schooner Minnie Orton, Cleveland .............. 650,000 

Schooner Galatea, Sandusky ......ccscccceccece 750,000 

Schooner Mike Corry, DStLolt cscccciseccvsecny _* 500,000 
| ee ee roe ee eRe eee 14,078,813 





AsuLanp, Wis., June 5.—The first cargo of lumber 
sent this year from Ashland to England was 500,000 
feet of norway deals shipped May 25 in the steamer 
Orion for Montreal, Canada, where the lumber will be 
transferred to another vessel for Liverpool, making but 
one transfer between the ports of Ashland and Liver- 
pool. The Orion will make the distance to Montreal— 
1,322 miles—in about two weeks. This is the fifth con- 
signment of lumber from Ashland to Canada this year 
and the first to be consigned directly to England. 

The tugs A. W. Colton and Schoolcraft arrived from 
Gooseberry, on the north shore, May 23, with two 
rafts of 3,500,000 feet of logs each. They were towed 


_to the East End mill. The tugs belong to the Nester 


estate and they will tow logs all summer from the 
north shore of Lake Superior to Ashland. 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., June 5.—A. M. Stevens, of Stevens 
Point, has severed his connection with the Clifford & 
Fox Lumber Company and in the future will handle 
mill run lots of lumber at wholesale rates to the trade. 

The late rains swelled the main river and tributaries 
and all are now full of logs. Mills depending upon 
river transportation for their logs are assured of 4 
good supply, and those mills depending largely upo™ 
rail transportation are also in receipt of small stocks 
by the river route and are glad to take all they cam 

et. 
A meeting of the directors of the Wisconsin Valley 
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Advancement Association was held at Rhinelander May 
23. Considerable business was transacted. Hereafter 
meetings are to be held on the second Tuesdays of Sep- 
tember, December, March and June; the next meeting 
will be at Tomahawk, September 10. A new map of the 
valley, made by E. S. Shepard, of Rhinelander, was 
accepted and 1,000 copies were ordered for the associa- 
tion for distribution. 

M. P. Beebe, of Minocqua, formerly of the firm of 
Leahy & Beebe, at one time extensive lumber manufac- 
turers of this city, has been ill for several months and 
is about to pass to the Great Beyond. Mr. Beebe was 
a man of wealth and influence at one time, but through 
financial reverses he leaves his family, it is alleged, in 
rather straitened circumstances. His old friend Ben 
Single, of Ripon, made him a visit during the week. 

Hon. Alexander Stewart, president of the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company, of this city, was in Milwau- 
kee during the week. There was some talk a while 
ago of Mr. Stewart removing from this city to Mil- 
waukee, He says he likes his old neighbors at Wausau 
pretty well and would dislike to leave them altogether, 
although he might locate in Milwaukee during the 
winter months. He is now very busy attending to the 
manufacturing business of his company, since the absence 
of his associate, Walter Alexander, in Europe. He 
reports trade very good at the present time. Prices of 
lumber, he says, have not advanced, but people are buy- 
ing all that they can manufacture. Mr. Stewart received 
a letter from Mr. Alexander from Geneva, Switzerland, 
a few days ago and Mr. Alexander reports himself and 
family well and greatly enjoying themselves. 

The Fenwood Lumber Company, at Fenwood, now 
runs only day times and will close down shortly on 
account of having sawed out its winter’s stock. The 
company reports the season a successful one and has 
cut more lumber than this time a year ago. The cut 
is mostly hardwoods. 

The Quaw Lumber Company’s mill at Edgar closed 
down Tuesday, after a successful season’s operation. 
The mill has run only day times, but during the time 
has cut 4,500,000 feet of lumber, nearly, if not all, hard- 
woods. 

The late rains have again started the drives on all 
streams and most of the stock for the mills in this 
city and neighboring towns will have reached destina- 
tion before this shall be printed. 

A number of lumber buyers have visited this city and 
vicinity of late, to look over the lumber stocks and 
to secure the choicest cuts. No large sales have been 
consummated as yet. Shipments go steadily forward, 
notwithstanding stocks are considerably broken. New 
stocks will soon be ready for shipment to satisfy the 
active demand. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Marinette, Wis., June 5.—Practically all the shin- 
gles and lath to be manufactured this year on the 
Menominee have been contracted for. Sales of over 
130,000,000 shingles were made recently to Chicago 
buyers, including the cuts of the N. Ludington Com- 
pany, R. W. Merryman & Co., Hamilton, Merryman & 
Co., Burns & Hicks, Davis & Stitt and Crawford & 
Sons, of Cedar River, Mich. 

Fred Carney left last week for California to close an 
important lumber deal. 

The main river drive will not be started for about 
two weeks. Good progress is being made on all the 
tributary drives. 

The Menominee Hardwood Shingle Company has sold 
6,000 acres of timber land in Dickinson county, Michi- 
gan, to A. Spies, of Menominee, Mich. The latter will 
cut the timber and ship it to Menominee to be sawed. 

The first important sale for weeks was made here this 
week. The Sawyer-Goodman Company sold to the Pilsen 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, its season’s cut of norway. 
It will amount to 3,500,000 feet. Joseph Miksak, repre- 
senting the Pilsen Lumber Company, was here and nego- 
tiated the deal. 

Among buyers here this week were John Dalzell, of 
Detroit, and C. H. Brown, of the Cream City Sash & 
Door Company, Milwaukee. The market is just as it has 
been for three weeks past. 

Shipments to Chicago and Milwaukee continue lively, 
but there is a scarcity of boats for Buffalo and the east- 
ern trade. It is difficult to get vessels of any kind, and 
as a result a comparatively small amount of lumber is 
going east. The barge Judd was here this week and 
loaded a cargo of basswood for Tonawanda. The Hebard 
and barge Wilson also loaded here this week for Buffalo. 

The John Schroeder, owned by the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, met with a little hitch 
here this week, which delayed it a day or more. The 
local lumber shovers refused to load the boat because 
non-union men unloaded it in Milwaukee. The contro- 
versy was finally compromised. In speaking of the mat- 
ter Fred Schroeder said: “The men at Menominee, as 
Well as those in Milwaukee, who work for us get better 
pay than most of the concerns pay, and they had no rea- 
son whatever to enter a protest. We pay the union scale 
at Menominee and at Milwaukee, and we do not care 
whether union or non-union men unload the vessel. I 
believe there are one or two men at the Menominee yards 
who are desirous of starting some labor troubles, but 
they will not succeed.” 

All the mills on the Menominee are now running and 
— of them nights, with a large amount of lumber being 
ned out. Perley Lowe, of Chicago, is here this week. 

e brought his golf sticks and will play on the course 
of the newly organized Riverside Golf Club, which con- 
sists largely of Marinette and Menominee lumbermen. 


Mr. Lowe is an enthusiastic golfer and was one of the 
men instrumental in organizing the club here. 

J. I. Scott and D. J. Madigan, two Marinette men, 
returned this week from Madison county, Tennessee, 
where they went to look over some timber lands with a 
view of purchase. The timber was found all right, but 
the parties who offered it had no title to the land and 
made an effort to fleece the strangers from the north for 
a cool $20,000. It is needless to say that no deal was 
made. 

The $60,000 damage suit of H. Zech and several insur- 
ance companies against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway for the destruction of the Zech lumber yard 
was concluded last week. The jury disagreed after being 
out for fifty hours. Now charges of jury bribing are 
made by both sides and the prosecuting attorney has 
decided to call a grand jury. 

La Branche Bros., at Faunis, Mich., have let the con- 
tract for a small lumber, lath and shingle mill, which 
will cut about 30,000 feet a day. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 

La Crosse, Wis., June 5.—The recent rains did not 
help the drives any and the water is now getting very 
low in the side streams and the Mississippi also. All 
our mills here will be closed down within a couple of 
weeks, except the Holway mill, which will continue to 
run along into next month. We had rain last night, but 
not sufficient to do any good. We are in hopes that this 
month will bring us a raise and a good run of logs. 
Trade is quiet. 

Gov. Sam Van Sant, of Winona, Minn., was in the 
city yesterday on business. He left for the west last 
evening. 

John Paul, with his family, has returned from the 
south. He will spend the summer here. 

Frank G. Tiffany, of the Gile estate, left for Europe on 
Thursday last, accompanied by his wife and son. They 
will be absent several months. 

Capt. Whitney was here yesterday waiting for a raft 
of Stillwater lumber, which he will sell at down river 
points. 

Joseph B. Grigg, of the Alexander Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, is spending a few days in the city. He is 
on the sick list. 

W. W. Cargill, accompanied by a party of friends, left 
this afternoon for up the river, where they will put in 
the remainder of the week fishing. He has a steamboat 
and barge, which he uses for pleasure trips on the river. 

F. A. Copeland expects to go south in a short time to 
look over a large tract of hardwood timber for invest- 
ment. 

Joseph M. Hixon has returned from a trip to Madi- 
son, Wis., where he is interested in the Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Company. 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN NEWS. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., June 3.—The shingle mill, 
planing mill and warehouse of the D. N. Fulmer Lum- 
ber Company, at Florence, near Iron Mountain, were 
destroyed by fire May 29; loss $4,000; partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 

A. G. Donaldson, mill owner at Welsh, upper peninsula, 
has enough timber to keep his mill in operation for 
four years. He is getting out a large number of tele- 
graph poles, cedar posts and ties, besides having a con- 
tract to take out several hundred cords of hemlock 
bark. 

About one-half the employees of the White River 
Log & Boom Company, of Montague, struck on Saturday 
fer an advance of 25 cents a day. They were getting 
$1.25 and Superintendent Sibley paid them off and 
filled their places without difficulty. 

Thomas Denton, the Saginaw lumberman, was in 
Frankfort recently. Mr. Denton has the distinction of 
being the only exporter of square timber left of the 
many who flourished there for years. He has made a 
business of shipping Michigan timbers to foreign coun- 
tries for the past thirty-eight years and gets considera- 
ble stock from the northern part of the state. The 
barks Ceylon and India, of Kingston, have loaded at 
Charlevoix and East Jordan and will complete their 
cargoes of 3,000 pieces of pine and rock elm at Frank- 
fort and will go to Garden Island and from that point 
the timber will be rafted to Quebec for the English 
market. This is the first time in ten years that rock 
elm has left Frankfort harbor for foreign countries. 

The Germfask Cedar & Lumber Company has been 
organized and will operate in and near Germfask, upper 
peninsula. The company has also bought the general 
store at that place. Members of the company are 
J. E. Kennedy and D. F. Elkerton, of Caledonia, near 
Grand Rapids. 

Machinery for the Duluth match factory which has 
been built at the Kent Machine Works in this city is 
ready for shipment. The Duluth plant will be ready 
to run within thirty days. 

The proposed combine of seven of the leading furniture 
factories of the city, through lieutenants placed here 
by Charles R. Flint, of New York, is still in the air. 
Local manufacturers have refused the offer made by 
eastern men because the amount of cash forthcoming 
looked small. It is possible that another offer will 
be made, since one of the promoters is still in the 
city and inventories are being taken by the plants 
selected to form the nucleus for a big furniture trust. 

O. M. Field and Adolph Ninneman, of Muskegon, have 
bought a tract of timber in northern Idaho and are 
securing machinery here for their saw mill, which 
will be located at Hope. 

A. V. Mann, W. H. Mann and P. 8. Moon, of Mus- 
kegon, have just returned from attending a meeting of 


pe Muskegon Lumber Company, held at Little Rock, © 
rk. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp Saginaw, Micu., June 5.—The Ontario 
government has bested Michigan lumbermen at every 
point. The passage of the Dingley bill at once resulted 
in the act of Ontario providing that all timber cut on 
crown lands must be manufactured in the province. 
When Michigan men went into the Georgian bay district 
with the view of buying timber limits it was with the 
distinct understanding that they would be permitted to 
cut the timber and raft it to Michigan to be manufac- 
tured. Georgian bay is not easy of access and not re- 
garded as a good market, and it was desired that the 
logs be converted into lumber on this side. At first, 
under the McKinley bill the owners of the timber were 
permitted to bring the logs over here, but as soon as 
the Dingley law was enacted the rafting of logs cut 
after the passage of the act was prohibited. There were 
some Indian reserve tracts of timber which did not 
come under the jurisdiction of the powers that controlled 
the movement of timber on crown lands, and last year 
as well as the present year logs have been cut on the 
Indian reserve lands and brought over to Michigan 
mills. About 40,000,000 feet are expected to come over 
to Lake Huron ports this season, 

It is learned, however, that after this season no more 
Indian reserve logs can be brought across. This will 
cause the removal of at least one saw mill on this river 
to Canada this fall, and in all probability will close for 
all time the movement of logs from Canada into Michi- 
gan ports. Not only this, but the Canadians are caus- 
ing Michigan saw mill men trouble in other ways. It 
has been found impossible to secure skilled labor over 
there to operate the mills and in order to do this firms 
operating mills have sent men from Michigan over there. 
The Canadian authorities have undertaken to stop this 
and a number of men sent from Cheboygan to Little Cur- 
rent to work in the McArthur mill have been sent back 
to this state. Several other firms have had similar ex- 
perience. 

It is understood that Henry C. Ward has decided to 
remove from Pontiac to Bay City, as his lumbering in- 
terests require his attention in the valley much of the 
time. When his lumbering operations are through with 
he will make Pontiac his permanent home. 

Quay & Son, of Cheboygan, shipped 3,000,000 shingles 
to the John Spry Lumber Company, Chicago, recently. 

The steamer Benton has brought 149,747 feet of lum- 
ber and 793,650 pieces of lath from Spanish river, and 
the schooner Jackson brought 593,246 feet, all consigned 
to E. B. Foss & Co. This is part of a block of lumber 
the Spanish River Lumber Company sold to Foss & Co., 
who say that they are enjoying as good trade as they 
have ever experienced and the prospects are satisfactory 
for a continuance of existing conditions during the sea- 
son. They have a good stock and the supplies from 
Canada are adding to it. 

Two cargoes of lumber, one of 431,821 feet and an- 
other of 498,692 feet, arrived May 27 from Algoma 
Mills, Ont., consigned to the Eddy-Sheldon Company. 
A member of this firm said today: 

We have been very busy all of the spring, having had 
almost more work than we could comfortably take care of. 
The pressure for quick shipment shows tht the stocks in 
the retail yards are running low. There has been an espe- 
cially strong demand for window frames and moldings. The 

eneral yard stocks in the Saginaw valley are very much 
roken, there being a special shortage of good lumber. There 
is a large amount of swapping stocks going on between the 
different yards. Prices seem to be well maintained. We 
are taking in at present 10,000,000 feet of white pine from 
our Georgian bay stock, which is greatly relleving the broken 
condition of our stock. We look for a fair trade this sum- 


mer and an active fall trade, with prices remaining about 
on their present level. 


The saw mill owned by Gov. A. T. Bliss, at Carroll- 
ton, was totally destroyed by fire June 4. A planing 
mill in connection or, rather, located on the same prem- 
ises, a salt block and some lumber owned by Thompson 
& Lamb went up with the mill. Only a small quantity of 
lumber burned, the loss of Thompson & Lamb amounting 
to only $2,000. The saw mill had been idle a year, the 
timber having been exhausted. The planing mill was 
running steadily. The loss will not exceed $40,000 and 
the property was partially insured. The saw mill was on 
the site of the old E. C. Litchfield mill, built many yeara 
ago. It was subsequently operated by Sanborn & Bliss, 
and A. T. Bliss succeeded to the ownership and operated 
the plant a number of years. 

A new corporation known as the Michigan Chemical 
Company has bought the W. B. Rouse saw mill property 
at Essexville, the reported consideration being $19,000. 
This mill has been operated many years by Mr. Rouse, 
but was idle last year, the timber of the firm being 
exhausted. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. report business pretty good 
with them and they are bringing in a little lumber from 
outside points. The plant of the firm 1s actively oper- 
ated. 

Gov. Bliss has appointed Hon. Arthur Hill regent of 
the Michigan University to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Regent Crocker. The appointment of 
Mr. Hill is peculiarly pleasing to the people of Sagi- 
naw valley, where he has lived so long and is held in 
high esteem. He is eminently fitted for the position, 
being a gentleman of rare mental attainments, and is 
broad and public spirited in his views. He is a gradu- 
ate of the same institution and a warm patron of edu- 
cational interests. 

M. Garland is furnishing machinery complete for a 
single band saw mill for Salling, Hanson & Co., Gray- 
ling. It is understood this mill is to take the place of 
the one recently destroyed by fire. He has just shipped 
three large paving block machines for the United States 
Wood Preserving Company in New York and is building 
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an improved tree sawing machine, after suggestions 
of F. B. Chesbrough, for the mill firm of Chesbrough 
Bros., at Emerson, Mich. 

William Schuette says that everything is moving 
nicely at his plant. He is running a full crew full time 
and the volume of his business is satisfactory. S. L. 
Eastman & Co. report in the same strain. The firm is 
busy and prices are satisfactory. E. Germain, who is 
running one of the most extensive planing mill, sash 
and door and house furnishing plants and box factories 
in the state, with a fine large piano factory in connec- 
tion, says he has no complaints to file, that business is 
thoroughly satisfactory and he is having enough to do 
in all lines. 

F. T. Woodworth & Co. have sold their Bay City saw 
mill to the Kneeland-Bigelow Company. The buyers are 
large stockholders in the Michaelson, Hanson & Co. con- 
cern, of Lewiston Mich., and own enough timber to stock 
the mill bought fifteen years. They take possession 
October 1 next. It is not known if they take the timber 
on 3,000 acres of land which Woodworth & Co, bought a 
few days ago in Ogemaw county of the Briggs & Cooper 
Company, of Saginaw. The Woodworth mill is a single 
band mill built in 1896 and is a modern outfit. 

Heavy winds during May delayed log rafting and not 
a raft has as yet been started from Georgian bay. The 
mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company is shut 
down a few days awaiting logs. The Central Lumber 
Company mill is also temporarily idle. The mill of 
Charles Merrill & Co. will start for the season on Monday 
next. It has a fine lot of logs to cut. 

Shipments of lumber to June 1 from this river were 
only 2,740,619 feet. Receipts were 10,489,204 feet, of 
which 8,978,204 feet came from Canada. There also 
came 1,409,150 pieces of lath and 250,000 feet of logs, 
the latter from lake shore points. 

The machinists’ strike has delayed the new mill which 
Salling, Hanson & Co. are building to take the place 
of the one recently burned. The firm is anxious to get 
the mill built and in operation as there is a full stock 
of logs awaiting it. 

R. H. Roys, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, 
returned yesterday from Georgian bay. He says the 
heavy rains have swollen streams so that the log drives 
are a month ahead of last year, and any danger that the 
600,000,000 feet of logs put into streams in the district 
last winter not coming out has been averted. There is 
no boom over there but trade is in a healthy condition. 
Buyers from Bay City and Tonawanda were over there 
last week looking for bargains. Whitney, Skillings & 
Barnes bought 15,000,000 feet of the Parry Sound Lum- 
ber Company, price not named. The mills are running 
steadily and lumber is beginning to accumulate. The 
action of the Ontario people in issuing an order in coun- 
cil shutting off the exporting of logs cut on Indian 
reservations has cut off the last vestige of hope and no 
more Canadian logs can be moved across the lake after 
the present season. The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany has not decided as yet what it will do after the 
season shall close, but the chances are the mill will go 
to some point in Canada. The Holland-Emery Lumber 
Company, at Byng Inlet, has changed its cognomen, now 
being known as the Holland & Graves Company. The 
plant has 40,000,000 feet of logs to manufacture this 
season. 

Mr. Roys returned ten days ago from the Pacific coast, 
where he bought some stumpage, being associated wit 
Ralph Loveland in the deal. The timber is located in 
southern Oregon. Timber is bringing from $5 to $30 
an acre and it is expected soon the price of stumpage 
will advance to 50-cent and $1 stumpage. Congress- 
man J. W. Fordney, of Saginaw, also returned last 
week from Oregon, where he has been the last six 
weeks. He is quite heavily interested in Pacific coast 
timber property. He says business on the coast is in 
a very healthy condition. 

Thomas Denton is shipping square timber. He loaded 
600 pieces here last week and has 600 pieces to load 
at East Jordan and 200 at Charlevoix, all pine and 
rock elm. It goes to Garden island and thence to 
Quebec. 

Temple Emery, of Tawas, is a candidate for the 
nomination for congressman to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Crump. He has been in 
the lumbering business thirty years. Col. FE. F. Loud, 
of Au Sable, is also a candidate and a member of the 
well known Loud firm which has been operating on 
Lake Huron shore since 1864, 

R. G. Anschutz, a widely known land looker, will go to 
California this week, where he will look over some 
timber property for Alger, Smith & Co. Michigan men 
are investing quite extensively in timber on the coast 
and in the south. Saginaw parties are now figuring 
on a large body of Mississippi timber. In Canada 
stumpage values have advanced and are rather too high. 

The Michigan Central, Mackinaw division, is crowded 
to its full capacity for log cars and is unable to sup- 
ply the demand. The plant of the Kern Manufactur- 
ing Company is shut down awaiting logs which come 
down from the north over this road. 

There is a great demand for men for mill and woods 
work all through the lumbering district north of Sagi- 
naw river. One firm at Onaway wants 100 men at once. 
It is caleulated that 1,000 men could secure work in a 
week in the district named. 





SOME EXTENSIVE STAVE DRYING. 

Lowell M. Palmer, the largest stave drier in’ the coun- 
try, some time ago installed a dry kiln at Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., furnished by the American Blower Company, of De- 
troit, Mich. Since then he has equipped three of his 
plants in Pennsylvania and one in New York state with 
apparatus furnished by that company. 
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Dullness Due to General Rainy Weather—Disasters in Tonawanda Harbor—A New Surveyor 
General for the Old Bay State—Present Maine Logging Conditions—An Ex- 
periment in Driving Hardwood Logs—Pleasure and Prosperity 
in Pennsylvania and [laryland. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, June 3.—The long period of rainy weather 
combined with the strikes, which seem to be at an end 
so far as this district is concerned, has resulted in a 
period of dullness for the lumber trade here. This per- 
haps was felt at its worst last week, but today clear 
weather has come, and everybody is looking forward to a 
period of activity all along the line. The building 
troubles over, there is likely to be some work done and 
demand for lumber is sure to follow. With these condi- 
tions prevailing there is little doubt that there will be a 
much more encouraging story to tell next week, and the 
next month or two ought to see lively jumping about to 
fill orders. 

Lumber dealers who have been down south report con- 
ditions there of such a nature that a stiffening of prices 
of hardwoods is sure to result. W. I. Boyer, of Bryan 
& Boyer, Asheville, N. C., reports whole southern regions 
under water. He was a whole week getting down when 
it ought to have taken him but two days. The Southern 
railway, he says, has suffered a loss of about $2,000,000. 
Steel bridges went down and thirty-one miles of track 
were destroyed. A lot of mills were simply swamped. 
Mr. Boyer reports things getting righted now, but the 
recent conditions involved a big money loss. 

Recent visitors to the city included James A. McNair, 
president of the Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, B. C.; E. H. Daly, of John E. 
DuBois, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis H. Swan, of the Clarke- 
Swan-Jackson Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., and Duluth, Minn.; Frank C. Rice, of Rice & Lock- 
wood, Springfield, Mass.; C. I. Millard, of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo.; R. A. Robinson, 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
accompanied by Mrs. Defebaugh, sailed for Europe on 
the Lucania June 1. Mr. Defebaugh spent a couple of 
days visiting the trade of the metropolitan district before 
his departure and was given a hearty send off. 

John Coleman, of Williamsport, Pa., was in the city a 
couple of days last week, closing up a big deal by which 
he secures a tract of hardwood timber around Curtin, W. 
Va., for $40,000. 

The matter of deciding the place of meeting for the 
next annual convention of the National Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, together with the Chicago invitation, will 
probably be placed before the trustees of the association 
at their next meeting, 

J. R. Embree, president of the South Side Lumber 
Company, Chicago, was a visitor here last week. He had 
planned to sail for Europe on the Oceanic, but at the 
last moment business interfered and he had to give up 
the trip. To make up for it partly he returned to Chi- 
cago via Atlantic City. 

Eugene F. Perry, receiver of the defunct Abraham 
Stearns Lumber Company, this city, has declared a divi- 
dend of 6 percent and has been sending out checks to the 
creditors. The concern failed last December. There is 
still another dividend to be paid, which will bring the 
amount up to about 10 percent. 

Congratulations are pouring in upon Fred E. Naylor, 
of the local office of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany. It is a girl. 

The Republic Lumber Company is the title of a newly 
incorporated concern at New Rochelle with capital of 
$30,000 and directorate of S. A. Cunningham and Bucha- 
nan Schley, jr., New York city, and Coleman Rogers, of 
Hagerstown, Md, . 

W. G. Sharp, of W. G. Sharp & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia, one of the largest lumber concerns there, was 
in the city recently. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights from gulf ports continue inactive 
and tonnage offerings are very moderate. The last 
fixture was upon the basis of 90s to Liverpool, or say 
92s 6d to 95s to outside ports United Kingdom—conti- 
nent. In deal freights from the provinces owners’ ideas 
are 41s 6d to 42s 6d from St. John to west coast 
England, while shippers seek to obtain some concessions 
from this range. Time rates are stronger, owners now 
asking 4s to 4s 9d for moderate boats for periods of 
six or twelve months, but charterers are not prompt 
in the acceptance of tonnage upon these terms, owing 
to the present unfavorable condition of general busi- 
ness, 

Considerable interest has developed for lumber ton- 
nage from gulf ports to the River Plate, but prompt 
vessels of a suitable class appear difficult to obtain. 
In one instance $15 was paid to Montevideo for a 
vessel of 600,000 feet capacity. Eastern rates have 
weakened somewhat with fixtures reported for Boston 
loading at $9 to Buenos Ayres and $10 to Rosario. 
The provincial rate to Buenos Ayres is nominally $10.50 
to $11. ‘There is no improvement in the line of Brazil 
freights. Lumber tonnage from the south to the West 
Indies continues in request and with no increase in 
the offerings of suitable vessels previous rates are 
fully sustained. 

In coasting yellow pine trade there is little doing. 
Owners, however, maintain rates with considerable firm- 
ness, quoting $4.75 as the basis Brunswick to New York. 





The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 


Steamer Telesfora, gulf to Liverpool or Manchester, tim- 
ber, 90s; June. 

Steamer Gaditano, gulf to west coast England, timber, 
94s 3d; June. 

Steamer Jacob Bright, Pensacola to United Kingdom or 
continent, timber, at or about 100s. 

Bark Globus, Ship Island to Bahia Blanca, lumber, $16. 

Bark Willlard seoaeett, Boston to Montevideo, lumber, 
$10; option Rosario, $11. 

Bark Allenwilde, Boston to Rosario, lumber, $10. 

Bark King Oscar II., Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $9. 

Bark John 8. Emery, Portland to Rosario, lumber, $10. 

Bark Julia, gulf to Montevideo, lumber, $15. 

Bark Zippora, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 

Schooner Nokomis, Wilmington, N. C., to Hayti, timber. 

Schooner John F. Kranz, Wilmington, N. C., to Mayaguez, 
lumber, $7 and port charges. 
OD ya John K. Souther, Brunswick to New York, ties, 

cents. 
, era Maggie M. Keough, Savannah to New York, lum- 
yer, $4.75. 

Schooner C. C. Wehrum, Savannah to New York, $4.75: 
option sound, $5. 
saan Edward Stewart, Mayport to Newburgh, lumber, 
pt. 2 

Bark FE. 8. Powell, Satilla to New York, lumber, $4.871%. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 
Walnut Logs White- Cooperage 


and Lumber. wood. Stock. 
TAVOPPOO! . oe dee ce 8 12s 6d 7s 6d 
OO er ee 17s 64 208 10s 
eee 16c¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10¢ c.ft 
BEOTOOINIOD . 0000000 15s 17s 6d 22s 6d 
a, are 20c 100 Ibs. 25¢ 10¢ c.ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., June 5.—Lumber freights by lake 
are firm at $2.25 from Duluth, with an occasional cargo 
paying $2.50 and $1.75 from Lake Michigan and Geor- 
gian bay. Just now there is a rush on the part of 
lumber boats to get into Green bay, as they can get 
cargoes of coal up and thus load both ways. 

The lake receipts of lumber at this port for the 
season are all included in the 12,135,000 feet that 
come in during May. Shingles amounted to 22,900,000, 
nearly ail coming early in the month. 

M. E. Preisch is making a long trip to the pine 
woods. He went to Georgian bay first and then plunged 
off into Michigan. He is looking after shingles as well 
as lumber, for the firm makes a specialty of them. 

James C. Stout, for something more than a yeat 
salesman for the Standard Lumber Company, dropped 
dead in Syracuse May 30 of apoplexy. He was a 
good salesman and had made money for the company. 
He was at one time a warden in Auburn prison and 
at ancther had a lumber establishment of his own in 
that city. 

It is probable that Trustee Hewitt, of the Canisteo 
sash and blind factory, will sell it soon. He has an 
order of sale on June 15 and has more than one cus- 
tomer. A fairly good figure has been offered. He is 
giving a great part of his time to the management 
of its affairs. ; 

Rainy weather has done much harm to the lumber 
business this season. Unless a yard was well ballasted 
it was impossible to draw a load out of it and the 
handling of dry stock has often been stopped. 

During May the canal shipped 1,200,000 feet of lum- 
ber eastward. It has been very hard sometimes to 
get cargoes of this size at one yard, on account of 
the broken stocks. The plan usually is to reship lake 
cargoes as direct as possible. 

The firm of R. F. Wilcox & Co. has just taken an 
order for 150,000 chestnut ties. Most people supposed 
that the day of this wood in that form was about over. 

Montgomery Bros. are preparing to include whole- 
sale hardwoods in their yard list and have made arrange- 
ments for obtaining stocks in quantities at various 
points south. J. G. McPherson is just back from a 
long trip all through the south, made for the purpose 
of establishing connections. 

S. C. Houghton is still selling lumber in lots, though 
he confesses that his heart is tied up with a tract of 
iron ore on Lake Superior that he is putting on the 
market. 

F. H. Goodyear is about to make a second trip to 
Virginia, probably stopping at the Hot Springs. He 
will take quite a party with him. Whenever he sets 
out on a southern trip, of which he has taken several 
lately, he has to stand the report that he is off on a 
timber purchasing tour, but he declares that such is 
_ the case, as there is nothing but recreation thought 
of. 

President Sikes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
is in Buffalo for a short stop. He gets to the city but 
seldom. The company is already rebuilding the burned 
mill at Keating Summit, Pa., and is negotiating for two 
others, which will make the full list four, as there 18 
a mill owned by the company running at Galeton, Pa. 

Among the fine machinery exhibits at the Pan- 
American Exposition is that of the Indianapolis saw 
house of E. C. Atkins & Co., which is so much more 
extended and complete that it is regarded as a won- 
der in that line. Among other pieces are two 88-inch 
circular saws, the variety including everything that 
has yet been thought of in saws. . a 

C. D. Aldrich, of the old sash and blind firm of Fitch 
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& Aldrich, Elmira, spent considerable time here last 
week buying lumber. 

Dating from May 1, 1901, the well known lumber 
firm of Noyes & Sawyer, of this city, announces its 
jissolution. John S. Noyes will continue independently 
in business at 321 Ganson street, Buffalo. From the 
dissolution is evolved the firm of Sawyer & Shuttleworth. 
This includes George P. Sawyer and Charles R. Shut- 
tleworth, with main office at 1002 and 1004 Ellicott 
Square, and branch office at the yard on Ganson street, 
where will be carried a complete stock of white and 
norway pine. Mr. Sawyer succeeds to the business of 
the firm of Noyes & Sawyer proper, and assumes all 
liabilities of the late firm. 


THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 3.—Not only was 
last month the wettest on record but so far this month 
it has rained every day. As a result lumber operations 
have been greatly retarded. 


Men to handle lumber on the docks and in the yards - 


at this port continue scarce. Owing to this condition 
and the large receipts of lumber the men employed on 
the docks and in the yards of a number of local com- 
panies struck last week for an increase of 25 cents 
over the rate, $1.50, that they have been receiving for 
years, being successful. The opinion prevails that few 
weeks will have passed before all of the local lumber 
dealers, who have not already done so, will be called 
upon to make a similar raise, unless cheaper labor be 
imported. 

The amount of lumber received at the Tonawandas 
last month by vessel was not as large as was anticipated 
earlier in the spring, being a little over 9,000,000 feet less 
than for May of 1900, but practically no lumber ar- 
rived here by vessel last month until after the middle 
of the month, owing to the delay in the opening of navi- 
gation, while the arrival of lumber last season began 
before May was inaugurated. Dealers, however, look 
forward to a record breaker this month in the receipt 
of lumber. The amount received last month was 29,- 
545,100 feet against 38,807,800 feet for May of last year. 
The receipts of shingles for the month excelled consid- 
erably the mark for the corresponding period of 1900, 
being 1,000,000 pieces to 564,000 pieces. The amounts 
of other lumber commodities received last month were: 
Cedar ties, 42,000 pieces; posts, 39,412 pieces; tele- 
graph poles, 730 pieces. 

Shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas by canal 
last month amounted to 14,812,624 feet, 4,782,221 feet 
less than for the same month of last season. ‘The for- 
warding of lumber by canal began last season on April 
25, when the season of navigation on the lakes was well 
under way, while the current season on the canal did 
not open until May 5, over a week before lumber began 
to arrive here by vessel. Yesterday and Saturday the 
shipments of lumber by canal showed a marked increase 
over those recorded for any other day this season, and 
forwarders are sanguine that from now on they will 
assume large proportions. 

Local forwarders have granted an advance of 10 
cents in rates to Albany and other points along the 
Erie canal, attributed to the scarcity of boats and the 
large amount of lumber arriving here for shipment by 
that source, 

The barges Noquebay and William Jones, laden with 
lumber for Oille & McKeen and L. A. Kelsey, of this 
city, respectively, sank in the Niagara river just above 
the International bridge early Thursday evening while 
coming down in tow of their respective steamers, the 
Lizzie Madden and the Huron City. The accidents were 
caused by both barges disabling their rudders by strik- 
ing bottom. The Jones had about 500,000 feet of hard- 
wood aboard and the Noquebay 1,080,000 feet of pine. 
The Jones was released after about 150,000 feet had 
been lightered, but she could not be towed to this port 
owing to the rapidity with which she filled with water. 
She is so badly damaged that it is thought possible 
that she may not be put into commission again. This 
is only one of a number of instances where lumber laden 
vessels have experienced difficulty in reaching the Ton- 
awandas by the Niagara river this season, and the oc- 
currences have so greatly aroused the lumber dealers 
and owners of vessels bringing lumber to this port that 
they have resolved to exert themselves as never before 
to secure an adequate appropriation from the federal 
authorities next winter to put the channel of the river 
im a safe condition for navigation. 

A number of the larger firms report an increasing 
export trade as the season advances, and they expect to 
cater to it in a large volume as long as they have suffi- 
cient stock on hand. 

Fred Davies, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
has secured control of all the shavings produced on 
Tonawanda island, his latest acquisition being the out- 
put of Robertson & Doebler’s mill. He reports the shav- 
ing business more active than for many years, finding 
it necessary to increase the press capacity of his pack- 
ing houses. 

Among visitors to the local market last week were 
Thomas E. Stocum, of Pittsburg, Pa.; E. F. Loud, of 
Au Sable, Mich. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., June 6.—Memorial Day broke into 
the last week and afforded the patriotic lumber dealer 
of Boston (and they are all patriotic when a holiday 
18 IN question) an opportunity for a day on the links, 
on the water or by his own fireside. In spite of this 
midweek break it is probable that the total volume of 
business footed up Saturday night did not suffer any 
decrease, for it is acknowledged on all sides that 

mess is showing signs of life once more, and that 
the buyer is beginning to coquette with the salesman 





and to worry a little over the price at which he is 
likely to buy his next carload of lumber. There is no 
likelihood of a boom striking in our midst. A nice, 
quiet, comfortable little business is all that the con- 
tented eater of beans asks, with demand just a trifle 
exceeding supply, enough to keep the buyer guessing. 

From the cotton towns come reports of quiet busi- 
ness, with a bunch of candidates out for each order 
the builder has to furnish. In these times of general 
activity, for some reason the cotton industry seems 
to have fallen by the wayside, and this deplorable 
condition is reflected in every branch of trade in cities 
depending upon this output. 

The much discussed question of a new surveyor gen- 
eral is at last settled by the appointment by the gov- 
ernor of Ralph Abbott. Committees of both the whole- 
sale and retail branches of the lumber business in Bos- 
ton met and, out of nineteen candidates of greater 
or less strength, selected Mr. Abbott’s name as the 
one which represented most completely the experience, 
ability and tact required in this very important office. 
The governor promptly appointed the nominee of the 
two associations. Mr. Abbott is a man young in years 
but old in experience. A native of Vermont, he came 
early in life into the lumber business, gaining a fine 
experience in that most excellent training school, the 
wharf of the C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company. For 
some years he has been on the force and the right 
hand man of Mr. Carlisle, the former surveyor general. 
The appointment is a satisfactory one to all interested. 

On Tuesday a meeting of the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Dealer’s Association was held, with President 
Bickford in the chair. Thirteen firms were represented, 
who finished the consideration of the proposed altera- 
tion of the surveying laws on hardwoods. A committee 
was appointed by Mr. Bickford to make a draft of a 
new law, in connection with a similar committee of 
retailers, to be put before the legislature in the fall. 
The following committees were then appointed by the 
president: 

Hardwoods—W. H. Bigelow, chairman; C. C. Batchelder, 
Gardner I. Jones. 

Hard pine and cypress—William Bacon, Wendell F’. Brown, 
A. L. Taylor, . 

Spruce, pine ete.—Morris A. Hall, L. H. Shepard, H. C. 
Chester. 

UA. pean D. Wiggin, George H. Davenport, Frank 

Arbitration—W. M. Weston, Frank Lawrence, H. L. Gro- 
« Admission— H, B. Clark, W. BH. Litchfield, H. W. Blanch- 
ard, 

The new Mecca of the lumber trade, from present 
indications, will be the new building on the corner of 
Water and Batterymarch streets. A number of firms 
from different parts of the lumber district are prepar- 
ing to move their goods and chattels thither as soon 
as the place shall be ready for occupancy. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirrspura, Pa., June 5.—There is not the anticipated 
weakening of western hemlock stock and consequently 
this market is holding firm. Not as much lumber is 
being sold at the present time as was looked for, which 
is attributed to the excessive rains which did much to 
delay work, thus preventing retailers from getting stock 
out. Dry white pine is extremely scarce and hard to 
get in the northwest. Yellow pine mills are so crowded 
with orders that they are far behind in shipments. 
Worked poplar is scarce and the mills are overstocked 
with orders for this grade. ‘The recent rains have helped 
furnish a plentiful supply of logs to the mills, which 
supply will aid them to cope with the demand. The 
hemlock shingle situation is almost panicky. Shingles 
are hard to get and are selling from $2.40 to $2.75. 
Hemlock lath rule firm at $2.75. 

Sam Brown, formerly of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, has opened a lumber yard in that lately occupied 
by Hughes & Guthrie, near Frankstown avenue, Kast 
End. 

L. L. Satler returned this morning from a three 
weeks’ trip through Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan. Mr. Satler contracted for 7,000,000 Nos. 1 and 2 
white pine lath, 2,500,000 feet of hemlock and consider- 
able shop and better grades of white pine. He found 
stocks in the north badly broken and prices firm. 

At the Seventh Avenue hotel were registered this 
week the following prominent lumbermen: L. O’Con- 
nor, Cleveland, Ohio; Marion Husband, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ohio; Frank P. Sherwood, Williamsport, Pa.; Her- 
ber King, Detroit, Mich.; Charles Schriner, Toledo, Ohio; 
John T. Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio; Le Roy Swan, repre- 
senting the Clark Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio. 

E. V. Babeock is in Boykin, Ga., on a two weeks’ 
trip. The double cutting telescope mill, the first one 
of its kind in the state, was started today at the Ash- 
tola plant of the Babeock Lumber Company. 

The weekly meetings of the Pittsburg Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will be held in the evenings 
instead of at noon as heretofore. 

J. H. Henderson, formerly in the lumber business in 
Osceola, Neb., is now with the hardwood department of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company. G. H. 
Trump, lately of Clarksburg, W. Va., has taken a posi- 
tion as traveler for this company. Mr. Trump will 
cover the Ohio field, selling poplar almost exclusively. 

W. S. Johnson, of the Cedar Run Lumber Company, 
Lloydell, Pa., H. J. Wilmoth, of Myersdale, Pa., and 
Frank Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, 
St. Louis, were in the city this week. 

A dearth of experienced traveling salesmen is being 
felt among the trade and it seems next to impossible 
to get a good live man who understands his business. 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Bangor, ME., June 3.—A few of the new logs have 
reached Bangor, and it is time they did, for the mills 
have used up nearly all of the stock carried over from 
last year and a few days ago the big plant of the Kast- 
ern Manufacturing Company (F. W. Ayer & Co.) 
was shut down for want of logs. The other mills have 
kept along and a supply sufficient to tide the Ayer 
mili over has been received. The drives in Penobscot 
waters are for the most part coming along well and 
in a few weeks there will be a plenty of new logs 
in the booms. The Mattawamkeag drive is coming in 
two sections, and the first is now due at Penobscot 
boom. The East branch forward drive has just reached 
the main river. The Piscataquis and Passadumkeag 
logs are coming along all right and the West brancr 
drive is making good progress. The pitch of water 
in all parts of the Penobscot system is better than 
the average of the past twenty years at this time. 
In Aroostook waters and all along the Allegash anu 
other tributaries of the St. John river the water has 
been very low last month and the drives have been 
moving very slowly, while a considerable quantity of 
logs has been hung up. 

The experiment of driving hardwood logs, tried for 
the first time last year on Union river, on a small 
seale, has been successfully conducted this year with 
600,000 feet. Last year there was a loss of 10 percent 
from sinking of logs, but this year the loss has been 
no more than from softwood drives. Up to 1900 it 
was supposed that hardwood logs could not be driven 
—that most of the logs would sink of their own weight 
—but Dr. A. C. Haggerthy, E. H. Greeley and others 
of Ellsworth conceived the idea of cutting the logs 
in summer time and allowing them to season for a 
few months before being put into the water. The drive 
was made in the fall with a loss of but 10 percent as 
stated. This spring’s drive of 600,000 feet was cut 
last August, and no more difficulty was experienced in 
driving than with spruce. The demonstration of the 
fact that hardwood logs can be driven is of great im- 
portance to the city of Ellsworth, which is largely en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ash, oak, maple and birch 
lumber. With the success of the driving project comes 
assurance of greatly increased prosperity for the hard- 
wood industry. 

Last week 5,000 of the logs that were carried down 
the Penobscot by the floods last April were towed back 
to Bangor, and another tow of 6,000 pieces will be 
brought up from the bay soon. Practically all of the 
—_ have been recovered, although the expense has been 
arge, 

The timber land and water power property at Grand- 
stone falls on the Penobscot river, owned by John 
Cassidy and Charles P. Webber, of Bangor, and John P. 
Webber, of Brookline, Mass., has been sold to the 
Umbagog Paper Company, of Rumford Falls. The prop- 
erty consists of sixty-four acres of land and a fine 
water power and it is expected that a pulp and paper 
mill will be erected there. 

The best news im Bangor this week is the announce- 
ment that the great mill of the Ashland Manufacturing 
Company, at Ashland, Aroostook county, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. This mill, which gets 
its log supplies from Aroostook waters, is owned chiefly 
by Bangor men and is of great benefit to the city, as 
all of its product, about 30,000,000 feet of spruce annu- 
ally, comes by rail to this city, and 85 percent of the 
lumber is transferred here to vessels for shipment to 
coast ports. The company employs 170 men at the mill 
and thirty stevedores at Bangor. When the fire had 
burned itself out it was found that much of the valua- 
ble machinery had not been seriously damaged, and this, 
with tke fact that there was a stock of 28,000,000 feet 
of logs on hand, seemed to make it certain that the 
mill would be rebuilt. The owners, however, were for 
some weeks undecided about rebuilding, owing to the 
high price of stumpage charged by the proprietors of 
the lands from which the log supplies were cut; this 
difficulty, it appears, has been adjusted, for it is 
announced that the mill is to be rebuilt, and a Bangor 
concern is now engaged in making a lot of new machin- 
ery for the plant. 

Nathaniel MecNair’s saw mill at Nash’s Creek, N. B., 
was burned a few days ago, after having been in opera- 
tion only a month. The loss is $3,000 and forty hands 
are thrown out of employment. No insurance. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN MAINE, 


PortLanD, Mz., June 3.—The labor strike in this city 
has ended and the masons returned to their duties 
this week. The labor difficulties are now satisfactorily 
adjusted but building operations are still suffering 
greatly on account of the wet weather. Contractors are 
buried with orders, mostly for dwelling houses, but 
the incessant rain of the past week has prevented them 
from doing much on outside work; hence the retail 
trade has been unusually quiet. 

So far this year the export business has been con- 
sidered unusually active and the report of lumber ship- 
ments to the river corroborates this. For the first four 
months of 1901 60,362,000 feet of lumber have been 
shipped from all points to the river, 8,297,000 feet 
of which was white pine, 8,704,000 feet spruce and 
43,361,000 feet pitch pine, an increase of 7,842,000 feet 
over the corresponding four months of 1900. This week, 
however, there has been little or no change in the 
foreign line—only one inquiry for white pine; no sales 
have been reported, no clearances and only two vessels 
loading. Prices, both foreign and domestic, remain 
about the same as last week. 

In the eastern and northern part of the state things 
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are just the reverse and mill men are crying for rain. 
Some of the mills, having sawed all of their logs, have 
been obliged to shut down and will probably not start 
again until the arrival of the drives. Early in the 
spring there was every indication that the lumbermen 
would have a surplus of water with which to get their 
logs to the booms but after the big freshet the water 
went down to a very low pitch and for the past two 
weeks it has been almost impossible to get the logs 
through the main rivers. On the Aroostook and St. 
John rivers millions of logs are hung up and unless 
a heavy rain come the mills in northern Maine and 
those in the provinces will be without logs for a greater 
part of the season. 

Coastwise freights are low and very scarce and New 
York orders are hung up waiting for vessels. Upward 
of fifty small vessels were in the harbor for several 
days this week weather bound. Not only are vessels 
scarce but sailors also, the majority of them having 
gone to the great lakes, where wages are more attrac- 
tive than on the coast. At the opening of the lake 
season they get from $1.50 to $1.75 a day and later 
many of them earn as high as $3. Off shore freights 
remain about the same as last week, $9 to $9.50. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5.—The general movement is 
not over brisk, business having been retarded very con- 
siderably by wet weather during the week. Locally, there 
is a vast deal of operative work under way and projected, 
and a good deal of warehouse and dwelling and office 
building is being done or about to be commenced. The 
reports from the country are encouraging and better busi- 
ness is looked for as soon as really dry weather sets in. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange originally set October 5 
to 10 for an outing of the trade to the Pan-American Ex- 
position. The date has since been changed to September 
7 to 12. The entertainment committee has received the 
names of a good many lumbermen willing to participate 
in the outing, but not enough have so far sent in accept- 
ances to warrant the committee in closing the arrange- 
ments. The committee hopes enough members will join 
the movement to make the proposition a success. 

In connection with the Pan-American Exposition, the 
lumbermen of Buffalo and Tonawanda are issuing neatly 
printed circulars furnishing information respecting the 
show, where rooms can be had etc., and are inviting 
their friends here to make use of their offices and of 
themselves, when they go over to the exposition. This is 
a courtesy that is appreciated by the Philadelphia trade. 

A cargo of square edge yellow pine, on board the 
schooner Emma C. Knowles, which was found abandoned 
off Absecon lighthouse on April 15 and was towed to this 
port, was purchased by an uptown contractor for $6.70 
a thousand, at the United States marshal’s sale. The 
cargo was loaded at Charleston. The vessel will be 
repaired and put into the lumber carrying business by 
local men. 

The Southern Industrial Convention, which will 
begin on June 20, will bring a large number of south- 
ern lumbermen to this city. The Trunk Line Association 
has agreed on a single fare from all points south for the 
trip. 

The arrivals of lumber by water were few during the 
week. They included the schooner Iona Tunnell, from 
Brunswick, with 19,000 ties to the Reading railroad; the 
schooner William Lorman Roberts, from Charleston, with 
560,000 feet of sap pine to E. P. Burton & Co.; the bark 
James A. Wright, from Savannah, with 614,000 feet of 
pine to the Keystone Yellow Pine Company, and the bark- 
entine Stephen G. Hart, from Fernandina, with 400,000 
feet of pine to the Pennsylvania railroad. 

J. C. MeNulty, of H. H. Maus & Co., who has returned 
from an extended tour through the yellow pine section, 
thinks that there is danger of an overproduction of yel- 
low pine, many people being induced to buy timber and 
go into manufacturing by the high prices which ruled a 
few years ago. He says that if the southern consumption 
were not so large and increasing all the time there would 
be a considerable surplus on the market. 

One hears more and more of second growth pine as a 
factor in this market, and a couple of years ago, when 
Thomas B. Hammer first introduced the stuff to the trade 
here, no one believed it would sell. Mr. Hammer says that 
he has arranged for the output of three mills on sap pine 
sizes. He now has seven vessels loading, discharging or 
on the way to load yellow pine and sap pine. He says he 
is making no complaint of business and that he has 
unfilled orders on his books for 4,730,000 feet of lumber. 
A cargo of lath is being discharged to him. 

The steamer North Point, for London, carried six cars 
of lumber valued at $1,200, and four cars of lumber val- 
ued at $800. 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


Battrmore, Mp., June 6.—The lumber trade situation 
here has not changed materially, with the exception that 
receipts of North Carolina pine show a marked reduc- 
tion. Prices have been so low that manufacturers find 
little or no profit in shipping to this point, and the 
existing depression thus tends to cure itself. The box 
makers had bought heavily at the time when stocks began 
to decline. Then came the negotiations to combine the 
tin can factories, which created uncertainty and inter- 
fered with the calculations of packers to such an extent 
as to check orders for boxes. It also remains to be said 
that the open weather last winter had encouraged produc- 
tion and resulted in large accumulations of stocks, while 
the spring found the trade in canned goods with extensive 
supplies on hand, These several’ factors served to retard 
operations. Lumbermen express the opinion that this 
year’s pack will in all probability be as great as ever 





and that as the season advances the demand for box 
grades will liven up. A good inquiry prevails for the 
better grades of kiln dried North Carolina pine. The 
planing mills in particular are buying quite freely and 
not a few have more orders on hand than they can con- 
veniently care for. The calls for flooring are numerous 
and the general tone with respect to all kinds of lumber 
except box is encouraging, the tendency being upward. 
There is not likely to be a heavy diversion of shipments 
to this point for the present, as the inquiry for vessels 
to load lumber has been light for several weeks. Many 
bay craft now engage in carrying farm truck and sim- 
ilar freight, which pays relatively well. 

Baltimore appears to be regarded as an inviting field 
for the extension of facilities to store lumber and logs 
intended for export purposes. The improvements under- 
taken by the Locust Point Terminal & Forwarding Com- 
pany at Locust Point are making rapid progress and a 
similar enterprise will, it is said, be undertaken on the 
Canton side of the harbor. Mr. Gernand, a well known 
insurance man, is said to be the prime mover in the 
matter, he being, according to report, associated with 
some lumbermen. It is stated that the concern has 
already purchased suitable property aear the Lazaretto 
and closed a contract with a Baltimore firm to handle 
1,200 cars of lumber and timber a year. 

Col. R. T. Waters, the senior member of the widely 
known North Carolina pine firm of R. T. Waters & Son, 
with offices in the Merchants’ National Bank building, 
contemplates an extensive European tour this summer. 
He has not taken a vacation in a number of years and 
is now preparing for a long rest. He will leave Balti- 
more about the middle of this month, going to England 
and spending some time there. It is also his intention 
to visit the continent and take in Switzerland. Nothing 
like a globe-trotting tour is to be undertaken. The 
party, which will consist of himself and family, will 
avoid hurry and view a few places thoroughly rather 
than a large number of them on the jump. Colonel 
Waters expects to return in September or October. 

On the evening of June 3 fire gutted the two-story 
brick lumber mill of the Thomas Burger & Sons Com- 
pany, on South Mechanic street, Cumberland, Md. The 
mill, which extended back a distance of 175 feet and 
contained valuable machinery, was ruined. After an 
hour’s work the firemen succeeded in controlling the 
blaze. The loss is about $15,000, with $5,800 insurance. 
The company also has extensive mills at Douglas and 
Leadville, W. Va. 

The stock of builders’ material contained in the plan- 
ing mill and sash factory formerly occupied by Heise & 
Bruns was sold on May 27 by the receivers to J. H. 
Thiemeyer, who also purchased the lumber in the adjoin- 
ing yard. The total amount realized by the sale was 
$24,200. 


i 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, June 3.—The last meeting for the 
season of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club—a sort of 
social gathering only—will be held next Monday night. 
No further meetings will be held until fall. Chairman 
Ben Dulweber, of the entertainment committee, will be 
out of the city until Wednesday, so the place of meeting 
may not be selected until then, when committees for the 
ensuing year will be announced. President T. B. Stone 
will probably suggest that hereafter the officers, and 
therefore the committees, be not selected until the last 
meeting of the season, so that the closing affair may be 
under the officers who have been in charge from the first. 

All retailers are busy with the demand for pine. Sid- 
ing and other finished poplar also are not allowed to ac- 
cumulate. The machinists’ and other strikes are cer- 
tainly not helping to boom trade, nor is the almost un- 
precedented cold and wet weather. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, says that his firm 
transacted considerably more business this than last 
year. Will Borcherding, of Bennett & Witte, is spend- 
ing a few days at French Lick Springs. The Graham 
Lumber Company reports a better year than last, but 
that April trade was better than that of May. John 
Dulweber & Co. said trade is just a little slow right now, 
as did the T. B. Stone Lumber Company. N. B. Farrin 
reports that “business could scarcely be better.” Gage 
& Possell are finding no dearth of business. Mr. Possell 
is traveling most of the time. B. A. Kipp is fairly well 
satisfied, he says, with all market conditions. 

Walter P. Stone has become connected with the T. B. 
Stone Lumber Company. He is not related to T. B. 
Stone. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co.’s loading and unloading dock at 
their new place near the stock yards is attracting gen- 
eral attention and is in keeping with the finished details 
of this up to date plant. 

June invoicing is holding the boards at a number of 
the big lumber establishments. 

Box manufacturers report business showing no signs 
of being on the wane. 

Albert Hoffman, representing the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, has opened an office in 
the Union Trust Company building. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, June 1—On Wednesday last the 
wholesale lumber dealers were called together by their 
secretary, F, H, Ellenberger, to hear the reports of 
standing committees etc. and more especially hear the 
report of a special committee appointed to formulate 
plans for engaging a permanent or paid secretary who 


shall devote his entire time to the interests of the Cleve. 
land market. The plan presented by the committee was 
unanimously adopted, the name of a prominent lumber 
dealer mentioned and, if he can be engaged, there is now 
every indication to believe the wholesale lumber dealers 
of our city will have taken a step in the direction of 
better uniting their interests than has been done for 
many moons. 

The lumber trade of Cleveland was never in a more 
healthy condition and, with a demand unprecedented, 
everything tends to lead the dealers to believe the 
amount of lumber handled this season will eclipse by 
far that of any previous year in Cleveland’s history. 

The arrivals this week were schooner Nelson 
Bloom, schooner Hattie, steamer Newaygo, propeller 
Argo, steamer E. F. Gould, schooner M. N. Bourke, 
schooner Kewoenaw and schooner Anderson from Ash- 
land; propeller Alaska and schooner Russian from Al- 
pena; schooner Canton from Duncan City; schooner Ann 
Marie from Charlevoix; steamer Sanilace and schooner 
Wesley from Bay City; schooner D. P. Dobbins from Bay 
Mills; schooner C. B. Jones from the Soo; schooner 
Agnes Smith from Kalamazoo; schooner Maize from 
East Jordon; schooner H. D. Coffinberry, steamer Roda 
Emily and schooner Gebhart from Duluth; propeller J. 
H. Pauly and schooner Amaranth from Midland; pro- 
peller Abercorn from Cheboygan and the propeller J. E. 
Mills from Tawas, bringing in about 11,000,000 feet of 
white pine, norway and hemlock, 600,000 lath and 500,- 
000 shingles. Most of the boats were unloaded and out 
with coal for upper lake ports, or hurrying back for 
more lumber. Men are in good demand and every man 
who applies is given employment at the yards. Wages 
are from 10 to 15 percent higher than at this time last 
year. Cars on which to ship lumber continue hard to 
get. Much more business would have been done in this 
line but for want of cars. The building boom continues 
in our city and the permits issued this month were the 
greatest in number and in value in her history; 535 
permits for all kinds of business were issued, the esti- 
mated cost of which is $1,375,000. Of this amount but 
one or two permits were taken for large buildings; the 
others were for small homes for the working men, more 
expensive ones for the middle class, stores, flats and fac- 
tories. For the same month last year but 325 permits 
were taken and the estimated cost was less than $400,- 
000. 

W. E. Terhune, of W. E. Terhune & Co., Pittsburg, 
was in the market on Wednesday, buying a few cars of 
dry lumber for quick shipment. He said he was having 
some difficulty in finding just what he wanted and from 
here was going to Toledo and Saginaw. 

Louie Heller, of the Heller Bros. Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, made a flying visit through the market. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, has 
left with his wife for a several weeks’ trip through the 
Lake Superior lumber country, then out into the great 
northwest. They will visit Yellowstone Park. 

L. H. Fox, formerly of the Smeed Box Company but 
now of Kansas City, Mo., is in the city on business and 
pleasure. He was a guest of F. H. Ellenberger at the 
lumbermen’s lunch room on Friday. 

William Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., returned on 
Wednesday from a visit to Duluth and Ashland and 
Marquette. He says the lumber manufacturers have a 
good idea of what their lumber is worth and if they 
don’t get their asking price they don’t sell, but as a 
rule if they have what the buyer wants there is little or 
no dickering until the trade is made. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., will leave 
tonight for Alpena, Duluth and Drummond, to be ab- 
sent ten or fifteen days. 

Fred Hoffman, of Youngstown, was in the city Thurs- 
day and placed orders for three or four cars of norway. 
He reports trade there as excellent. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Totepo, Onto, June 3.—Notwithstanding the rain 
storms the latter part of the month, May wag a good 
month for the lumber trade and apparently the yards 
had about all the trade they could comfortably handle. 
While the demand fell off a little under weather condi- 
tions and strikes in two of the large cities, still the 
output was large and satisfactory. Shipments continue 
large, as many firms had orders awaiting the arrival of 
new stock. Although receipts have been large in the 
past two weeks, the accumulation of stock is slow, @ 
great deal of the lumber arriving going direct to cars 
and into consumption. All indications point to con- 
tinued activity that seems likely to absorb available 
stock steadily. Prices are firm at the range prevailing 
for the past sixty days. t 

The market, while strong and healthy, is conservative 
and not inclined to speculation. The consumption of 
the better grades—uppers, selects and fine common—has 
been unusually large this spring as compared to that 
of the past two years, and there is little dry lumber 
left on the yards. The demand which was so very 
large a year ago for lower grades of pine—Nos. 3 and 4 
boards, for instance—has changed and worked up the 
ladder, taking more of better grades; in fact, almost 
reversing the proportion of demand. Today there 1s 4 
good, fair demand for all grades. 

Local trade continues active and all those who fur- 
nish material for the home market are busy. Building 
operations are large and but little speculative, most of 
the operations being for owners for their own use. 

PPA PAPD LDL LD IDI I SE 

Spool mills in the United States use 35,000,000 or 
40,000,000 feet of white birch yearly in the manufacture 
of 800,000 spools, and 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 feet of 
the same wood is annually exported to Scotland in spool 
bars. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 4.—Conditions here are sat- 
isfactory. Trade is good and prices all right. 

The Nashville delegation to the Chicago meeting have 
off their hats to Chicago hospitality and the men who 
had charge of the meeting. They are very much pleased, 
too, with the changes made in the inspection rules, and 
had some hand in bringing them about. 

The new mill of John B. Ransom & Co., now in opera- 
tion, is a fine mill and good to look at. Its construc- 
tion was superintended by H. C. Gardner. Its capacity 
is 50,000 feet of poplar a day. A band resaw and sup- 
plemental kiln capacity will be added later. 

Five hundred dollars have been subscribed by the fol- 
lowing firms to prosecute parties violating the lumber 
Jaws passed by the last general assembly and explained 
fully in these columns heretofore: Indiana Lumber 
Company, Davidson-Benedict Company, J. O. Kirkpat- 
rick & Son, Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, Prewitt & 
Spurr Manufacturing Company, John B. Ransom & Co. 
The law seeks to prevent plugging logs. Branding 
timber and securing drift timber are also provided for 
under the law. 

Jobn Keith, of Erie, Pa., representing eastern parties, 
is in Tullahoma negotiating for a large tract of moun- 
tain land which is being purchased for the timber 
and coal upon it. If the plans go through it will be 
opened at an early date. 

A meeting of the Chattanooga furniture manufac- 
turers and dealers was held last week, when an organi- 
zation was perfected for the purpose of giving during 
the summer an exhibit to be called the Chattanooga Dis- 
trict Furniture Exhibit. 

The Strong Lumber Company, at Bristol, has received 
thirty logging cars from Anniston, Ala., which will be 
used in transporting logs from the mountains in Carter 
county to the plant in Bristol. Some remarkably fine 
specimens of timber are being cut from the Alabama 
lands now being developed. 

A charter has been granted the Chattanooga Pole 
Company, capitalized at $25,000. James L. Connable, 
W. EK. Norvell, A. N. Shearmon, W. M. Allen and Frank 
L. Connable are the incorporators. 

The Tennessee Lumber & Shingle Company, of Lauder- 
dale county, capitalized at $10,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by A. Scheiber, sr., A. Scheiber, jr., Charles D. 
Finley, Theodore H. Roben and Fred W. Fuelling. 

Richard Hillebrand, who for the past three years 
has had his office in this city as the American repre- 
sentative of the German house of Theodore Francke, 
has decided to remove his office to Cincinnati. His 
business here has been extremely, profitable but he 
thinks Cincinnati a more central point. 

The recent report that the Sheafer enterprise at 
Damascus, Tenn., had been abandoned because of in- 
ability to arrange satisfactory traffic facilities is at va- 
riance with the facts. It is learned that the operation— 
a branch of the Tennessee Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pottsville, Pa.—is being pushed rapidly. The 
band mill is under construction and is expected to be 
ready for business in September next. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 


Mempuis, TENN., June 4.—This city was on a big 
bender all of last week and now the reaction has set in 
it is believed that in a day or two the effects of dissipa- 
tion will have worn off and everybody will have gotten 
down to work in good shape. The week’s shut down had 
the effect of reducing the lumber output several millions 
of feet in the Memphis district, for not only were the 
Memphis mills closed, but nearly every important mill 
= seventy-five miles of this city suspended opera- 
ions. 

From a circular which the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association has just issued to its members anent the 
clean bill of lading proposition it appears that the ex- 
porters are very much in earnest and are determined to 
secure their rights, regardless of cost. In order to carry 
its point the exporters’ association has placed a libel on 
the Atlantic Transport Line’s steamship Minnehaha for 
refusal to issue a clean bill of lading on a shipment of 
two cars of lumber made to London last December, and 
in order to demonstrate that its interpretation of the 
law is correct is now actively engaged in working up 
plans for further operations along the same lines. Secre- 
tary Lang states that he is not at liberty to discuss the 
plans of the association, but from what little the other 
officers and members have to say there is no doubt that 
the association will spring several surprises on the trade 
at its next annual meeting by showing what is being 
done to protect its members from impositions and for- 
warding their interests generally. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, after having 
completed his “swing around the circle,” reached home 
Sunday and ever since has done nothing but brag about 
_ What good stuff “our mill” is turning out since it has 

been overhauled. He graciously admits that “Bill has 
earned his keep while I was gone.” 


Jesse W. Thompson has resumed his travels once more; 
it gives him sore feet to stay at home. 

EK. E. Goodlander, of the Goodlander-Robertson Com- 
pany, is out on the streets once more. He looks rather 
thin, but it is interesting to hear him tell what the 
doctor did to him. 

John Robb, of the J. A. Holmes Lumber Company, was 
here on May 27. 

Among the visitors who of late have favored Memphis 
with a call was Charles Webster, of James Webster & 
Bro., Liverpool. Mr. Webster has made the trip to the 
“states” so often that he has become almost American- 
ized. His reports as to trade conditions abroad are 
anything but encouraging—that is, for the immediate 
future—and he confirms previous advices received from 
abroad to the effect that the foreign markets can 
searcely be expected to recover until the immense stocks 
now on hand shall have been absorbed. Mention has 
been repeatedly made of the amount of gum paving 
blocks which have been rejected, both here and abroad, 
as not coming up to specifications. It now appears 
that some of this 3x9 stock is being thrown on the 
London market as from reports sales are being made 
at 1s landed, or, in American currency $15 a thousand, 
just about what the stock costs here at the mill. 





THE INDUSTRY OF SPOOL MAKING. 


Bancor, Me., June 4.—The manufacture of spools 
and the sawing and shipping of spool wood in Maine 
have assumed such proportions that they must be classed 
among the important industries of the state. When to 
these is added the wood novelty business it is found 
that the number of employees is several thousands and 
the value of the output considerably more than $1,000,- 
000 annually. 

The manufacture of spools in Maine commenced soon 
after the passage of the Morrill tariff bill, in 1861. 
This bill advanced the duty on wound thread and was 
without doubt the reason that the Scotch manufacturers 
of thread, George A. Clark and John Clark, jr., and the 
Coates, came over to this country and built mills for 
the winding of thread at Newark, N. J., and Pawtucket, 
R. I. Under the stimulus of protection many American 
companies were formed for the manufacture of thread 
and the industry became firmly established in this coun- 
try. 

The immediate cause for the building of spool factories 
in Maine was the abundance of fine white birch timber 
in the state. The white birch area seems to occupy a 
wide belt that extends entirely across the state, taking 
in nearly the whole of Oxford county, a portion of 
Franklin, Somerset, Piscataquis, Penobscot and Wash- 
ington counties, with scattered growths of the wood in 
some other counties. No estimate has as yet been made 
of the number of acres of white birch growth in Maine, 
although under the direction of the forestry commis- 
sioner, Hon. Charles E. Oak, an estimate of the acreage 
of the different kinds of Maine woods is being prepared. 
Such an estimate will be invaluable and will have an 
influence toward the preservation of valuable wood- 
lands. 

It probably requires fifty years for white birch wood 
to grow from the seed to a size sufficiently large to be 
sawed into strips for the manufacture of spools or wood 
novelties. White birch turns easily and has other 
desirable qualities that render it the ideal wood for man- 
ufacture into small articles, where accuracy and nicety 
of finish are required. 

While there yet remain some growths of white birch 
that have never been cut over, it is a fact that the birch 
area is being rapidly encroached upon and that the 
greater part of it has been cut over once. If only trees 
of seven or eight inches and more in diameter are 
taken at the first cutting, in ten or fifteen years a second 
cutting may be made and so on indefinitely, and thus 
the supply would probably equal the demand, provided 
no timber were cut in the state for manufacture else- 
where. But, as will be seen later on, millions of feet 
of spool bars are shipped from the state every year to 
Europe, mostly to Scotland, to be manufactured into 
spools in that country. 

White birch for spools or wood novelties is usually 
bought and sold by the cord, the usual price being $4 


a cord, although choice lots bring $4.50 or,even $5 a cord.* 


About two cords of birch are required to make 1,000 feet 
of spool strips. Stumpage is sold usually at about 
$1 a cord. It will be seen that white birch has be- 
come a valuable timber in Maine and that the de- 
mand for it is increasing yearly. 

Spool wood is sawed into square strips about 4 feet 
in length and from } of an inch to 3 inches square. 
These strips are carefully laid up in square piles to dry 
and season before shipment. A number of the spool 
factories either buy stumpage and cut and saw their 
own wood or buy the wood by the cord and then saw 
it into spool strips, while others buy their spool wood 
already sawed. 

The machines for making spools are complicated and 
have been produced as the result of much study and 
inventive genius. The machinery, while essentially 
alike in all factories, differs in minor details, many 
manufacturers and foremen having made improvements 
in machines in their respective departments. 

The first processes in the manufacture of spools are 
the rounding of the spool strip, the boring of it and the 
sawing of it into the proper lengths. The spool bar 
is fed into the machine, which automatically does all 
the rest, and the spool block falls into a box under- 
neath. These blocks are then conveyed to the spool 
lathes and poured into a hopper. In many factories 
the blocks are fed to the lathe automatically, a wheel 
with spikes projecting from the rim picking up the 


blocks .and carrying them to a point where they are 
seized by the clamps of the lathe, these clamps placing 
them before the accurately adjusted knives, where they 
are held for an instant and then drop at the rate of about 
one a second in the form of perfect spools. 

It is a delicate and intricate piece of work to make 
good spools. Spools of a given size must not vary 
one from the other by the breadth of a single strand 
of the finest thread. This is apparent when it is 
known that in the thread factories severals pools are 
wound at the same time and the winding of one must 
correspond exactly with that of another. 

The spools are carefully examined as they come from 
the lathe and are thrown out if the least defect or dis- 
coloration is discovered. They are then placed in large 
cylinders, together with lumps of petroleum wax, and 
these cylinders are revolved several hours until the 
spools have worn off all roughness. Then they are 
packed in large boxes for shipment. 

Following is a list of the spool factories in Maine, 
giving the town or village and county where located, 
and the name of the manager: 

‘ nes, Williamantic, Piscataquis county; J. S. Run- 

ells. . 

Merrick, Lake View, Piscataquis county; F. W. Hamlin. 
Foxcroft, Piscataquis county; L. H. Dwelley. 

Phillips, Franklin county; Harry Austin. 

Carrabassett, Franklin county; R. H. Huse. 
wn Falls, Franklin county; George H. Stinch- 

Belgrade, Kennebec county; Harry W. Golden. 

James Baldwin Co., Lewiston, Androscoggin county; H. B. 
Skinner. 

Kezar Falls, Oxford county; J. M. Merrifield & Son. 

Locke’s Mills, Oxford county; B. L. Tibbetts & Co. 

Bryant’s Pond, Oxford county; J. F. Dearborn. 

Bethel, Oxford county; J. P. Skillings. 

Dixfield, Oxford county; John S. Harlow. 

Dixfield, Oxford county; George L. Merrill & Co. 

South Waterford, Oxford county; Elliott & Bartlett. 

South Lincoln, Penobscot county; John McGregor. 

Wilton, Franklin county, Coggswell & Moulton. 

Of the above-named factories three—those at Lewis- 
ton, Wilton and Kezar Falls—manufacture bobbins and 
large spools. In the mills named there are employed 
about 600 men, at an average of $1.50 a day. For four 
months in the year a large additional force is em- 
ployed in the woods, getting out stock. For the supply 
of the mills named above about 32,000 cords of spool 
wood are required annually, which, at $4 a cord, makes 
$128,000 for stock. It is estimated that the Maine 
factories turn out about 800,000,000 spools (200-yard) 
annually, worth about $1,000,000. Spools are sold by 
the gross and the price varies from 7 to 60 cents a 
gross, according to size and quality. The market for 
Maine spools is extensive, including most of the great 
thread making companies of New England and the 
middle states. All of the factories are operated by 
steam and some are the sole support of small villages 
that have grown up around them in the wilderness. 

Besides the manufacture of spools, an extensive in- 
dustry is carried on in the sawing of spool bars for 
shipment to Europe and to other states of this coun- 
try. Twenty to thirty concerns are engaged in cutting 
birch and sawing it into spool bars, the T. J. Stewart 
Company, of Bangor, and Perkins & Danforth, of Birch- 
ville, and Katahdin Iron Works being the largest op- 
erators and manufacturers. From 13,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 feet annually are exported to Europe, chiefly 
to Scotland, about one-half of the total being shipped 
by the Stewart company from Bangor, almost entirely 
in steamships. The average price paid to the manufac- 
turer is $18.50 a thousand. The quantity of spool 
bars exported about equals that made into spools here 
in Maine, and besides all this several million feet 
are sent annually to other states to be made into spools. 
Altogether, about 70,000 cords, or 35,000,000 feet, of 
timber are taken annually from the white birch woods 
of Maine for the spool business, and as a large additional 
quantity is cut for the novelty mills there is some 
apprehension that the supply of this fine timber may 
become exhausted before many years shall have passed. 


PAPAPALRAI rs 


ECHOES OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Hardwood men in the city, as well as those who were 
in attendance as guests from outside of the city, are not 
yet through talking about the successful meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association held in this 
city May 23 and 24. The event was a pronounced suc- 
cess viewed from whatever standpoint taken. The local 
committees had the affair well in hand from beginning 
to end and are entitled to unstinted praise. The visitors 
were treated most hospitably and had everything that 
one could hope for to make them comfortable and aoa 
notwithstanding which the committee on entertainment 
had a neat balance left, which will be applied to future 
hospitalities of the same character. 

The banquet was one of the most successful features 
of the entire affair and the dilettante style of Maxwell 
Sondheimer, of this city,"in conducting the banquet in 
his capacity of toastmaster won encomiums from eyery- 
body. It was a pleasing and greatly appreciated innova- 
tion in affairs of that kind. Mr. Sondheimer has now 
established a national reputation as a presiding officer at 
a feast of any kind. 

Not the least enjoyable event during the meeting was 
the Hog-Hoo concatenation held at,the Assembly hall of 
the Fine Arts building on Thursday evening, May 23. 
This was the most successful concatenation of Hoo-Hoo 
ever held in Chicago and for much of the success credit 
is due to Benjamin F. Cobb, Vicegerent Snark for the 
northern district of Illinois. The “on-the-roof” after the 
session was a peculiarly delightful function. 

The above are points that were not specifically enlarged 
upon in previous reports of this great.meeting and their 
importance entitles them to be made a matter of record. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Trade Recovery Due to Splendid Rains in the Southwest—The Louisana Timber Exhibit at 
the Pan-American—Active Demand in the Beaumont District—Con- 
ditions on the Southeastern Coast—A New 
Georgia [iill Plant. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 5.—Dealers in all branches of the 
trade have been somewhat worried at the lack of rain in 
the western country during the past week or so but 
there have now been heavy showers over Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska and the tension has been relieved. 
Reports show that grains are in poor shape in Lexas 
and another few days in this northern section would 
have caused serious trouble, but the rains have come. 
This is the last assurance needed that the summer trade 
in lumber with the farmers will be much greater than 
the normal. Even in hardwoods there is pretty much 
the same feeling, for it is thought that an assurance 
that crops will be heavy will start the factories in the 
implement, wagon and furniture lines to stocking up. 
On the whole the situation has a better outlook than at 
last report in that there is more assurance that crops 
will be heavy. 

The movement of lumber into and out of this market 
continues heavy but would undoubtedly be heavier were 
the mills able to ship in quantities commensurate with 
their orders. It is stated that the labor troubles in the 
yellow pine country west of the river prevent the ship- 
ment of as much stock as during May and that there 
promises to be no improvement in the near future. Cars 
are plentiful and they are being handled in a manner 
which is entirely satisfactory to the lumbermen and 
practically the only complaint is because of the scarcity 
of laborers. According to the daily reports of the St. 
Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
the receipts from all sources during the past week aggre- 
gated 25,193,000 feet, while the shipments were 18,144,- 
000 feet. 

The only change to report concerning the labor trouble 
in the local planing mills is that a large number of 
imported laborers have been put at work and there are 
now only two of the mills which are in serious shape. 
The action of bringing men from out of town to fill the 
vacancies had the effect of causing a number of the old 
men to apply for their old jobs and the proprietors feel 
that they are rapidly gaining ground and that it is 
only a question of a short time before the union will be 
broken, as it has thus far been unable to accomplish 
anything. 

An indication of the activity in the building lines here 
in St. Louis is a comparison of the permits issued with 
either the preceding month or with last year. Accord- 
ing to the report of the building commissioner the per- 
mits issued during May, 1901, were 369 in number and 
aggregated $1,296,355 in value, while last year’s number 
was 171 and the value was $411,231. During April, 
1901, the total value was $727,522, compared with $579,- 
353 during the corresponding month of last year. The 
retail lumbermen all over the city state that there is a 
large amount of building going on and they say there is 
so much figuring being done on prospective work that 
they are assured of a healthy summer business for the 
first time in years. The chances are the site for the 
World’s Fair will be determined upon within the next 
two weeks and this will mean an immediate rush of 
building in that direction. 

Hardwoods continue to be dull without any apparent 
reason and there is not yet the volume of business which 
was expected for this season of the year. It is stated 
that there is some increaseinthe trading with the interior 
finish people, but there is no activity or vim to the 
demand in‘any lines. Local trading is merely nominal, 
although the wholesale yards are taking their pick of 
the offerings, having a desire to get in shape to take 
care of the fall business. As a rule local stocks of all 
woods are rather full and the furniture factories are 
overcrowded with lumber. 

In yellow pine there has not been as much activity as 
during the preceding week, but this is explained by the 
fact that there was little buying being done by the west- 
ern yards because of the drouth. This has now been 
broken and the indications are that sales will again be 
back to the same volume as a week ago. The city trade 
is heavy for all classes of material and the eastern and 
northern cities seem to be also having something of a 
boom in building. Mill conditions could hardly be bet- 
ter, with the exception of the labor proposition, and 
there promises to be no improvement in it in the near 
future. 

F. H. Ray, of Houston, Tex., was in the city during 
the early part of the week. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company has secured the con- 
tract for 500,000 feet of yellow pine to be used in the 
construction of a new building for the Standard Stamp- 
ing Company. 

Capt. Loyd G. Harris, of the Loyd G. Harris Manu- 
facturing Company, will leave for Europe on June 10 
on an extended trip, to last three months. The trip is 
entirely for pleasure. 

M. L. Fleishel, local representative of the Southern 
Cypress Selling Company, is in New Orleans looking over 
the situation in that part of the country and posting 
himself as to stock conditions. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, says business has spurted a trifle during the 


past few days and the mills of his company are pretty 
well filled up with work. He is not apprehensive of a 
decline in the volume during the summer. 

Harry Swartz, of the Swartz Lumber Company, states 
that despite the fact that his company is somewhat new 
in the yellow pine business, a goodly number of orders 
are being received and he is very well satisfied with the 
volume. He says he is doing decidedly more than get- 
ting acquainted. 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
is making a short trip to Lacrosse, Wis. 

Frank Kendall, of Kedron, Ark., is in the city this 
week. 

The contract for 300,000 feet of yellow pine for the 
new Smith & Davis Manufacturing Company’s building, 
was secured Jast week by Berthold & Jennings. 

The many friends of ¥. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith 
Lumber Company, will be grieved to learn of the death 
of his wife, which occurred this morning at Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. Mrs. Smith has been in bad health for 
some months and recently went south for a change in 
climate. It is understood that the body will be brought 
to St. Louis for interment. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 4.—While it is too early in 
the month to judge what the outcome will be, the general 
opinion is that the demand will be rather ahead of nor- 
mal June business, and that while orders will not come 
in as freely as they did in May the mills which depend 
on this market for their business will be well enough 
supplied to keep them busy through the month, with 
many June orders left over to be filled in July. Yellow 
pine orders are coming in about the same as for the 
past two or three weeks. Demand for red cedar shingles 
is strikingly active. The white pine people are enjoy- 
ing a much better trade in this territory than they 
did last year about this time, and representatives of 
northern concerns who have worked this section lately 
have all booked a good many orders. Demand for 
cypress is not as active as it has been, but is ample, con- 
sidering the scarcity of lumber in shipping condition at 
the mills. The hardwood men have had a big season for 
common lumber and posts, which is drawing to an end, 
with more than is usually noticed in June. The whole- 
sale situation as viewed at this point was never better 
in early June and seldom if ever as good as at this time. 
Prices are maintained with more or less firmness all 
along the line, whereas there is usually a decided weak- 
ness at this season. 

Out through the country there has been considerable 
apprehension of late on account of dry weather, which 
was beginning to hurt the growing crops. Last night this 
drouth was partially broken, good rains falling in some 
parts of Kansas and Missouri where it was badly needed, 
and in these localities there is a much better feeling 
today than there was yesterday. Wheat is forward in 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas. In Oklahoma some 
wheat is now being cut, and they are getting ready to 
harvest in southern Kansas in a few days. Some damage 
has been done to the wheat in this section. Some say 
that the damage is mostly imaginary, while others con- 
tend that the crop has been cut down materially by 
unfavorable conditions during the past few weeks. The 
chances are, however, that the southwest has yielded a 
good crop, which may equal the big crop of last year. 

Beginning Tuesday, June 11, Kansas City will be 
given over to the Shriners, who will hold their conven- 
tion here. Great preparations are being made for their 
entertainment and it is expected that a good many lum- 
bermen will be among the visitors, as the lumber frater- 
nity is well represented in the order of the Mystic 


.Shrine. 


A meeting of the board of directors of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers will 
be held here June 10 and 11. Considerable business of 
importance will be transacted and at this meeting the 
board will act on the proposition to include Indian 
Territory within the jurisdiction of the association. 
Promises have been received from dealers which will give 
the association about seventy-five or eighty memberships 
from Indian Territory as soon as favorable action shall 
be taken on this matter, and there is no doubt but that 
the directory will decide to include Indian Territory. 
The association is having one of the most prosperous 
years in its history, having at this time about 1,300 
members in good standing, and the new memberships 
from Indian Territory would give it a good start for 
1,400, 

H. C. Swayze, who recently sold out his yard in Okla- 
homa, is in the city today getting prices on an opening 
stock for a yard which he will start at Perth, Kan. 

Harry Comley, manager for the W. M. Pond & Co. line 
of yards in southern Kansas and Oklahoma, with head- 
quarters at Wichita, Kan., is in the city today. He 
reports trade oe for the season and a very favorable 
outlook for fall. 

James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., and A. N. Speer, of 
Lancaster, Kan., are in town today on business. Mr. 
Costello says that trade in Clay county is quiet at this 
time, but there is a fair outlook for business later on. 


FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Organs, La., June 3.—The Louisiana lumber 
exhibit in the Pan-American Exposition is attracting 
more attention than any other similar exhibit at Buffalo, 
according to Professor W. C. Stubbs, one of the two com- 
missioners representing this state, who returned yester- 
day after a stay of some weeks at the exposition city 
and who will return to Buffalo shortly. The Louisiana 
exhibit was given a good position, and from the moment 
the highly ornamental railings of Louisiana cypress 
which surround it hint of the timbered resources of the 
state the man with an eye to this kind of thing has his 
mind occupied. Said Professor Stubbs: 

The forestry exhibi 1 p 
single one of its 500 ee Pa acked ete 
limit. In all fifty-four varieties of wood are shown, cypresg 
perhaps attracts the most attention. Some of the inside 
inishings in cypress are remarkably handsome, and the great 
amount of advertising the wood is doing for the state can 
hardly be overestimated, 

Gov. A. H. Longino, of Mississippi, last week approved 
the charters of several new lumber manufacturing com- 
panies. The largest company of the lot is the J. R. 
Nevers Lumber Company, domiciled at Saucier, Har- 
rison county, with an authorized capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are J. R. Nevers, W. B. Stevenson, 
C. E. Theobald and others. The Adams Lumber Com- 
pany, of Natchez, capitalized at $10,000, is. another. 
The incorporators of this company are G. M. Kelly, 8. 
McDowell, C. R. Byrnes and Charles 8. S. Elms. A third 
is the Mount Olive Planing Mill Compnay, capitalized 
at the same amount and incorporated by Butler McClan- 
ahan, W. C. Wood, R. A. Foote, George S. Lacy, Arthur 
L. Mix, C. P. Moore, J. L. Woodward and M. S. Lacy. 

Butler McClanahan, by the way, who hails from East- 
abuchie, was in New Orleans last week after a long trip 
to the Beaumont oil fields. Lumber is his long suit, but 
he was willing to take a chance in the Beaumont field, 
and made some investments there. 

President Joseph Rathborne, of the Louisiana Cypress 
Company, returned Friday after spending several -veeks 
in Chicago, where he wound up quite an extended vaca- 
tion. Col. Rathborne is looking the picture of health 
and the greeting he received from his friends was 
enough to warm the cockles of any man’s heart. He says 
that he finds everything at the big plant across the river 
in splendid shape. The mill is running full time and 
business is all that could be asked, plenty of orders com. 
ing in and all of them being filled promptly. The im- 
provements put in at the plant early in the year are 
working in first-class shape. F. A. Keep, vice president 
of the company, sailed last week for Europe on the Teu- 
tonic. 

President Hastings, of the Queen & Crescent Lumber 
Company, Nicholson, Miss., was in New Orleans Sunday. 
He left last night for his home in Pittsburg. He came 
south to look over the situation and incidentally to in- 
spect the Nicholson property. Secretary Sylvester Benz 
came over from Nicholson with Mr. Hastings. 

Last week the renewal of a judgment which had been 
given years ago against the predecessor of the present 
Lake Borgne Canal Company caused some apprehension 
among those who are anxiously waiting for that water- 
way to be thrown open. It was feared that the renewal 
of the claim meant litigation which might interfere with 
the program. This fear was groundless. The president 
of the company and the attorney said that the renewal 
of the judgment had nothing whatever to do with the 
present company and that the lawyers who had the claim 
in hand so stated. Indeed, the lawyers voluntarily took 
legal steps to settle any doubts on the subject by admit- 
ting that the judgment was without force as against the 
present company. This week is being devoted to testing 
the canal locks. The tests are progressing satisfactorily 
and it is hoped that ships will be loading with lumber 
which passed through the canal before the month shall 
be much older. ; 

The domicile of the Mechanics, Dealers & Lumber- 
men’s Exchange is now on Union street, just around the 
corner froth the roomy building which it owned and 
occupied so many years. The move was effected last 
week. Secretary Charles Dirmeyer had his hands full 
getting through by June 1], the time when the purchasers 
of the old quarters were to move in, but he succeeded, 
and Saturday, for the first time, members gathered in a 
building other than the one they had known so long. 
There was a sincere regret in the hearts of the old timers 
that the home to which they had become accustomed had 
to be left behind, for the exchange has occupied them 
ever since its organization. The new quarters, while they 
are not as roomy, are very pleasant and neatly fixed up. 

It is not generally known, but it is true nevertheless 
that just as soon as the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
railroad shall be completed to Hattiesburg Ellisville 
will have a railroad to Mobile. The railroad of the Tal- 
ahalla Lumber Company is now out eight miles from 
Ellisville, and the work of extending the line through to 
Augusta, Perry county, Miss., is being pushed on as 
rapidly as possible. The Tallahalla company owns tim- 
bered lands within half a mile of Augusta. The Ellis 
ville Lumber Company is building a railroad to connect 
with the Gulf & Ship Island main line at Williamsburg. 

Work will start in a short time on the Laurel & 
Waynesborough railroad, which, when completed, will 
make four different lines running into that flourishing 
town, for there are three already, the New Orleans & 
Northeastern, the Gulf & Ship Island, the Kingston & 
Central Mississippi. 

Major B. 8. Wathen, chief engineer of the Texas & 
Pacific railroad, reached New Orleans this morning. 
He said that the Westwego terminal facilities will 
soon be increased by the addition of an export log wh 
200x500 feet to be used solely for handling export 
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logs and staves. The improvements now under way, 
including the new wharves and the million bushel 
elevator, call for 5,000,000 feet of lumber. The Illinois 
Central improvements at Westwego Stuyvesant docks, 
it is estimated, will call for 10,000,000 feet of lumber 
or more. 

Sam R. Guyther, of the Trellue Cypress Company, re- 
turned last week from New York, where’ he went to 
take his son for special treatment, and is now in Cin- 
cinnati. 

M. L. Flashel, St. Louis agent of the Southern Cypress 
Lumber Selling Company, is at headquarters this week, 
full of business. He confidently predicts that the year 
will be far and away the greatest the trade has ever 
known. 

Last week an informal dinner was given by the lum- 
bermen of New Orleans at one of the famous French 
quarter restaurants. The lumbermen got up the affair 
themselves, that they might get together and rub 
shoulders socially. The affair proved very pleasant and 
will be repeated every now and then. 

PAPAL LI 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 1.—The most gratifying feature 
of the week’s business was the numerous orders received 
from the western states, Kansas and Nebraska princi- 
pally. Crops in these states are reported to be excellent 
and dealers’ stocks are below their normal condition. 
The Arkansas mills have reduced stocks considerably of 
late, and it begins to look as if all the mills in the yellow 
pine trade would enter the busy season with very de- 
pleted stocks. The orders are principally for dimension. 
If the mills had the boards to supply the trade with a 
good business in this item could be transacted, but boards 
are a scarce article in Texas mill stocks. There are not 
enough to supply the demand of the Texas dealers; 2x4 
is also quite short, and it does not seem to grow any 
more plentiful, and current orders are taking up the 
supply as fast as it is made. 

From Texas the last week mills have had a better 
business than for the previous week. Orders, while not 
as voluminous as they will doubtless be later in the sea- 
son, are sufficient to prevent the mills stocking up. Re- 
turns from all the mills for May are not yet in, but 
enough is known to justify the assertion that there will 
be no perceptible increase for May. This is gratifying, 
for the worst of the dull season is now over and from 
now on there can reasonably be expected to be received 
at least enough orders to offset the amount of stock cut. 
This has been done already the entire season, since Jan- 
uary 1, but it is very unusual for such to be the case, 
and it is by no means a rarity for June and July orders 
to offset the cut. Prices are firm at $14 to $14.50 on 
common point basis (183 cents). No difference has yet 
been made for the reduction in freight rate, and many of 
the dealers who were most active in stirring up the last 
freight disturbance are lamenting the fact that the bene- 
fit does not accrue to them, as they expected it would. 
So far the reduction of rates has placed 25 cents a thou- 
sand more in the pockets of the mill man, and this is all 
it has done, notwithstanding the commission’s assertion 
that it would redound to the benefit of the consumer. 

Orders from southern Louisiana dealers have been 
numerous and business in that section is very good, due 
to the splendid rice crop prospects. Several inquiries 
have come to hand within the last few days for prices on 
rice mill bills. 

The export market was livened by the receipt of an 
inquiry for 6,000,000 feet for shipment to South Africa, 
by an Antwerp firm. The bill has not been placed yet. 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 


ORANGE, Trex., June 3.—Although the mills at Orange 
have had five months of the best business they have ever 
enjoyed in their history and have broken all previous 
records in the amount of lumber shipped, they enter 
upon the sixth month with their order files still bulging 
with unfilled orders and every mail bringing more. 

Within the past fortnight there has been a slight de- 
crease in the number of orders from the Texas yards, but 
this is accounted for from the fact that farmers are 
entirely too busy in their fields to build or improve, and 
crops have not yet advanced far enough for an intelli- 
gent forecast of the probable result to be made; until this 
can be done dealers will buy only such material as is re- 
quired for immediate demands. While there is a percep- 
tible lull in the Texas demand, it is more than made up 
in the increased business offering from the northwest, 
from whence orders are being received calling for mate- 
rial in ten to twenty car lots. 

Stocks on all of the local mill yards are low and badly 
broken and the mills that cater especially to the Texas 
trade are taking advantage of the lull in that demand 
to fill in the weak spots on their yards and prepare for 
the big demand sure to manifest itself early in the com- 
ing fall. 

The demand for railroad material of all kinds is as 
urgent as it has been at any time during the past six 
months and every mill here is loaded up with all the big 
tie contracts it can well care for. The Southern Pacific, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the International & 
Great Northern roads are all heavy purchasers from the 
mills at Orange, while a number of Mexican railroads 
also buy the bulk of their material here, and railroad 
material continues to predominate in the shipments of 
lumber by rail. Locally, the construction of the Orange 
& Northwestern railroad, the building of an immense 
rice milling plant at Orange, the numerous oil derricks 
springing up on every hand and the large number of 

welling houses being erected all over the city are run- 
ning the lumber for local purposes up into the millions 
of feet. There never before was a time in the history of 


Orange when such an era of improvement and progress 
was enjoyed as now, and new buildings, both business 
and residence, may be seen on every hand. 

The commencement of actual drilling in this county 
has increased the interest in oil developments, and some 
of the leading lumber manufacturers are taking an act- 
ive part in the development of the oil resources of Orange 
county. The Chicago-Orange Oil Company, which is 
sinking a well in the suburbs of the city of Orange with 
flattering prospects of success, includes in its directory 
the following well known lumber manufacturers: Jesse 
H. Jones, president of the M. T. Jones Lumber Company; 
J. M. Rockwell, vice president of the D. R. Wingate 
Lumber Company; L. Miller, president of the L. Miller 
Lumber & Shingle Company; W. H. Stark, secretary- 
treasurer Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company; E. W. 
Brown, general manager Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress 
Company, and W. W. Reid, of the Gibson Cypress Lum- 
ber Company. 

While new export lumber business at this place is 
practically dead, some shipments are going forward on 
old contracts. The Orange and Wingate Lumber com- 
panies have just completed loading a bark with a cargo 
of material destined for the port of Wismar on the 
Baltic sea. They are also loading a ship with a cargo 
of 1x3 destined for Buenos Ayres. The Bancroft Lum- 
ber Company sent a barge around to Galveston a few days 
ago loaded with lumber to go into the cargo of a steam- 
ship destined for a European port, and has also recently 
loaded a schooner at Sabine Pass with railroad material 
for shipment to a Mexican port. 

Alexander Gilmer, the veteran lumber manufacturer 
of Orange, has recently purchased a summer home at 
Marfa, Tex., and his family have gone to that place to 
spend the heated term. 

L. Miller, president of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle 
Company, was, at a recent meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the Orange & Northwestern railroad, elected third 
vice president and general manager of that road and 
will have charge of its affairs during the absence of Pres- 
ident G. Bedell Moore, who will spend the summer on the 
Pacific coast. 

Don G. Petty, an old Orange lumberman, who has 
been engaged in lumbering at Zimmerman, La., for sev- 
eral years, has sold out his interests there and returned 
to Orange, and it is quite likely that he will engage in 
the manufacture of lumber again at Orange. 

A. C. McClanahan, a prominent lumber dealer of Eagle 
Lake, Tex., has been spending several days in Orange, 
placing a big bill of material with the mills here. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 4.—Business has been good 
the past fortnight and promises like conditions for some 
time. Local sales are heavy, indicated by the issuance 
during May of eighty-one building permits covering work 
to cost $132,362. Prices are maintained with little fear 
of a drop, according to general opinion. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was here for three days last. week, wind- 
ing up the affairs of his southern headquarters under 
the management of the late George S. Mooar and install- 
ing his new manager, C. J. Coppocks, who came down 
from the general office to take charge. It was deciaed 
that the yard maintained here for some time be dis- 
continued and that hereafter the business be conducted 
solely along wholesale lines. Mr. Jenks went from Bir- 
mingham to ‘lremont, La., where his company is erect- 
ing a new plant. 

W. H. Hatton, of the Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Com- 
pany, with mills at Riverside, was here last week, the 
guest of his partner, F. H. Lathrop. He was well pleased 
with the conditions of the mills. 

Clancy & Irge, of Thomaston, have purchased machin- 
ery for a mill at that place. Thomaston, which is lo- 
cated on the extension of the Birmingham, Selma & 
New Orleans, is a new town, and the forests around it, 
heretofore inaccessible because of no means of transpor- 
tation, are almost virgin. The road will reach Thomas- 
ton by July 1, at which time the mill will be ready for 
business. The plant will include saw and planing mills 
and dry kilns. 

One of the oldest woodworking plants in Madison 
county, the Turner Wagon works at Huntsville, has 
moved into its new home where there is more room for 
the ever increasing business. 

Citizens of Enterprise have made application for a 
charter for the Enterprise Southern railway to run from 
Enterprise to Geneva. It will open up some very. fine 
bodies of timber. A charter has been asked also for the 
Montgomery Northern railway, to be operated between 
Montgomery and Anniston by electricity. This, too, will 
pass through much heretofore inaccessible timber. 

F. H. Lathrop is interesting himself in an effort to 
form a new county with Riverside as a central point. 
He will go before the constitutional convention as a 
member of a citizens’ committee in this behalf. 

The Adams Lumber Company, with mills located at 
Bynum, has purchased a tract of timber near its 
present location and will remain there permanently. 

Lowe & Boyd, who recently came from Kentucky, to 
establish a mill for hardwoods near Hartselle, have 
moved their plant to a point in Lawrence county near, 
Moulton, where they have purchased a large tract of 
timber. It is thought they will also largely increase their 
capacity. 

Former Congressman Jesse Stallings has established 
a shingle mill on his place near Greenville. 

Burgess & Brown have largely increased their mill 
capacity at Edwardsville and are now shipping seven 
ears of lumber a day. 


Baber & Hardie, at Edwardsville, are replacing their 


plant burned three weeks ago. A new saw mill, dry 
kilns and planers are being installed, which will make 
the output larger than before. 

The Eureka planing mills, at Meridian, Miss., were 
badly damaged by an explosion on May 30. The loss is 
$5,000, partly covered by insurance. A new boiler has 
already been ordered. 

The Bellamy planing mills at Florence are installing 
an automatic sprinkler at a cost of $7,000. 





GULF COAST CONDITIONS. 

GuLFPporT, Miss., June 3.—The present indications 
are that business will be quiet throughout the summer. 
There is no business offermg and very few vessels are 
chartered, despite the drop in freights. General busi- 
ness, however, at all gulf ports is good, while the values 
of exports sent forward exceed those for the same 
months last year. The value of exports from Pensa- 
cola, for instance, for May was over $800,000, while 
those from other cities were also large. 

Ere another year the coast of Mississippi will be an 
important factor in the export world, and when square 
riggers can tie up at the docks, and “men who go down 
to the sea in ships” parade the streets, that part of the 
coast will blossom like the proverbial green bay tree. 

General Manager T. P. Hale, of the Gulf & Ship island 
road, advises that there will be seventeen feet of water 
up to Gulfport within the next four months, and two 
powerful dredges are now at work dredging. Mr. Hale 
says that his road is handling 4,000,000 feet of lumber 
a week, most of which is going north via the Louisville 
& Nashville and the Illinois Central roads. All the 
mills along this line are running full time, and a day- 
light ride through that country convinces one that the 
small mills have practically disappeared. In their place 
are found up to date saw mills of the very latest type, 
among which are those of the Native Lumber Company, 
Howison, Miss.; Ten Mile Lumber Company, Perkins- 
ton, Miss.; J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss. ; 
May-Easterling Lumber Company, Ora, Miss.; Williams- 
burg Lumber Company, Collins, Miss., and Niles City 
Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss. 

At each of these plants little towns have grown up, 
as if they sneaked in at night and decided to locate, 
just as at Collins, Miss., where is located Capt. W. C. 
Wood, president and general manager of the Williams- 
burg Lumber Company. Captain Wood was formerly 
connected with the Estabuchie Lumber Company. This 
new plant is one of the most complete in the state, be- 
ing fitted up with a double circular rig, dry kilns, plan- 
ers and patent lumber stackers. 

Exports from gulf ports for the past week were: 
Pensacola, Fla., 5,158,100 feet of lumber and sawn tim- 
ber; Sabine Pass, Tex., 168,536 feet of lumber; Mobile, 
Ala., 6,059,290 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 
5,103 cubic feet of hewn timber; Charleston, 8. C., 
1,300,000 feet of lumber, and Jacksonville, Fla., 900,000 
feet of lumber, all aggregating 13,585,826 feet of lumber 
and sawn timber and 5,103 cubie feet of hewn timber. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss., has 
bought 8,000 acres of timber land in Harrison and Perry 
counties. It is also putting in a battery of new boilers. 

The Native Lumber Company, Howison, Miss., is 
building a new planing mill. 

Richardson, Jordan & Co., McHenry, Miss., are build- 
in three miles of logging road. 

The dry kilns of Lott & Perkins, Inda, Miss., burned 
on May 28. They will be rebuilt at once. 

Parker & Wilder, McLaurin, Miss., are building new 
dry kilns. 

There is quite a fleet of vessels at Ship Island, taking 
on lumber and timber cargoes. 





FROM THE GEORGIA METROPOLIS. 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 4.—A notable event of last week 
was the annual meeting at Bainbridge of the Georgia 
Saw Mill Association. H. H. Tift was elected president ; 
W. B. Stillwell, of Savannah, vice president; F. E. 
Waymer, secretary. Matters of interest concerning the 
mills were discussed, though no business of importance 
was transacted. The important business is scheduled for 
the next regular monthly meeting at Tifton, June 11, 
when a committee looking into the interior transporta- 
tion of lumber will report. 

The delegates from this territory to the annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
at Chicago, May 23-24, have returned to their homes. 
While yellow pine is not generally regarded in the 
south as a hardwood, it was at this convention, and 
therefore the proceedings were of more than ordinary 
interest to southern lumbermen. Of the 300 delegates 
in attendance many were from the southern producihg 
states. 

W. B. Stillwell, of the Southern Pine Company, with 
headquarters in Savannah, probably the largest manu- 
facturing company in this section, says that his com- 
pany has not received an invitation to join the proposed 
retailers’ association, and he infers from this that 
it probably does not intend to include manufacturers 
in its membership. He says that while the interests 
of the manufacturers and the dealers are identical in 
theory they are not always so in practice, and for 
this reason he does not believe a general organization 
can be successfully formed. There are times, he says, 
when both would work in harmony and there are times 
when manufacturers would be too bullish on the mar- 
ket to make agreeable companions of the bearish deal- 
ers. 

The relations of the Georgia Sawmill Association 
and the Southern Lumber association of St. Louis 
were pointed to by Mr. Stillwell as showing that a 
general association cannot influence the prices of the 
output of the Georgia mills to any large extent. An 
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association with this in view, he said, would be imprac- 
ticable, so far as regulating prices is concerned, for 
the reason that the Georgia mills cut dimension for 
coastwise and export trade, while the interests of a 
general association would be given largely to stock stuff. 
The chief value of the Southern Lumber association 
to the Georgia Sawmill Association is the statistical 
information it furnishes, which is of great value to 
manufacturers. 

About twenty schooners are loading lumber at Savan- 
nah and there are almost as many more at the other 
Georgia ports, including Darien and Brunswick. There 
is a large fleet of lumber vessels bound south and 
one or two are arriving for cargoes daily. Exporters 
predict a lively movement during the whole summer, 
based on the orders they already have in hand. The 
supply keeps up well, though operations at the mills 
have been interfered with somewhat by rainy weather. 
This, however, has not resulted in any advance in prices. 

The unprecedented building movement in and around 
Atlanta is keeping all the mills in this vicinity work- 
ing up to their full capacity, and the three hardwood 
mills as well as those which handle pine have all the 
orders they can fill. Atlanta is just now a specially 
good market for oak, ash, beech, cherry and other 
hardwoods. There is a large tract of timber land just 
being opened up in the central part of the state by 
an Atlanta concern which will yield a splendid supply 
of white oak, beech, hickory, poplar and other woods 
of this class. Georgia is prolific in these woods and 
in many sections are found virgin forests. 


ewe 


SOUTHEAST COAST NOTES. 

Brunswick, Ga., June 3.—The lumber shipping report 
just compiled for May reveals the fact that this industry 
is on steady lines. Reports from interior mill points 
show good orders, many inquiries and an active demand. 
The market is in fairly good shape, while local sales are 
unusually active. Freights are steady at $4.50 to New 
York; tonnage is fair. The total amount of lumber 
shipped, in superficial feet, aggregated 23,833,000. Of 
this amount the foreign shipments were 618,000 feet of 
sawn timber, 2,088,000 feet of boards, deals and plank, 
212,000 feet of joist and scantling, 8,972 cedar logs, 501 
bundles of staves, 90,000 shingles, valued at $66,552. The 
total foreign shipments from the Brunswick district 
amounted to 12,535,812 superficial feet, valued at $171,- 
652. The tonnage for the month was also heavy. 

Shipments from the port of Darien amounted to 
1,773,597 feet domestic and 8,776,000 feet foreign, valued 
at $117,310. Shipments from Fernandina have also been 
heavy. 

John W. Garbutt, Frank J. Garbutt, Thomas W. Gar- 
butt and Moses W. Garbutt, of Wright, Ga., have applied 
for a charter for the Garbutt Lumber Company, to be 
capitalized at $300,000. 

Lott & Curry will erect a large saw mill plant about 
six miles from Brunswick, on the Brunswick & Birming- 
ham railroad. This new road is rapidly penetrating into 
the timber section; already two saw mills have been 
erected. 

About 175,000 acres of timber lands in Hernando and 
Pasco counties, Florida, have been purchased by J. J. Me- 
Donough, of Savannah, Ga. The tract will cut 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. It will be developed at once, 

The new owners of the Okeefinokee swamp and timber 
lands will build a railroad at once to deep tide water at 
Brunswick. Surveys have been finished, 

The Manfield & Moynelo Company has been chartered 
at Savannah, Ga., to import and export lumber on com- 
mission ; capitalized at $4,000. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fxia., June 3.—That Jacksonville is 
to be rebuilt is evident from the number of plans for 
business blocks and residences now being prepared by the 
architects. At present the burnt district of the city 
looks like a Klondike or some oil town on the boom. It 
is covered with rought shacks, but the ordinances re- 
quire these to be taken down by December 1. All the 
mills have found a ready market for their culls which 
have been accummulating for a long time, but soon a 
better grade of lumber will be required. 

Two or three retail yards are to be established and 
West Bros., the well known mill men, are to build a mod- 
ern sash and door factory. All these enterprises are a 
move in the right direction for the city and the south in 
general, 

Millions of feet of lumber will be required to rebuild 
the city andnowwhen the mills are rushed comes the labor 
question. Some of the local mills had to shut down as 
the demands of the labor organization were unreasonable. 
It is said that one mill did have four men out of a crew 
of nearly 100. It is safe to say the four were white, 
as the negroes are not overanxious to work as long as 
they can get free rations. The relief committees have 
this thing pretty well in hand now, and it is to be hoped 
that further trouble from labor is over, particularly 
now when there is such a demand for lumber not only 
in the city but for export. 

We hope to have a finer city than ever for our north- 
ern visitors to look upon, and it may interest lumbermen 
in the habit of visiting Jacksonville to know that Dodge 
& Cullen will have a Windsor hotel far ahead of the old 
one, which was very comfrotable in itself. 

The exports from this port last month consisted of 
7,577,000 feet of pine and 192,000 feet of cypress, coast- 
wise, and 864,957 feet pine foreign, against 13,201,180 
feet coastwise and 1,636,928 feet foreign in April and 
8,305,561 feet coastwise and 1,412,398 feet foreign in 
May, 1900. There were also 1,380,000 shingles and 2,600 
crossties exported last month. 


Recent visitors to town were J. B. Murphree, of New 
York; N. B. Borden, Fernandina, Fla.; E. E. West, West 
Take, Fla.; R. H. Paul, Watertown, Fla. 





ON THE FLORIDA NORTHWEST COAST. 


Pensacota, Fia., June 4.—The entrances at this port 
for the past week were three steamers of 4,038 total tons 
and three sailing vessels of 2,112 total tons burden. Four 
sailing vessels and six steamers cleared and among the 
cargoes were the following items: France, 914,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber and 335,000 superficial feet of sawn 
timber; Italy, 24,000 pounds shuttleblocks, 61,904 pieces 
oak staves and 3,319 sacks of hoops; England, 10,000 
superficial feet of hickory squares and 5,000 pieces oak 
staves. 

Business in all lumber and timber lines is extremely 
dull. Very little tonnage is offered and owners and ship- 
pers are wide apart as to freights. This is of course the 
dull season, but business seems to be particularly bad 
eyen for the dull season. Owners of vessels hold for 
higher rates of freight, demanding 5 shillings to 74 shil- 
lings for United Kingdom, continental and Mediterranean 
ports in excess of shippers’ views. Consequently little 
tonnage is placed and movements of lumber to foreign 
markets from this port will be small for the coming 
three months at least. Shipments of the by-products of 
pitch pine goes on at about the usual rate. 

Arrivals of timber at Ferry Pass have for the past 
week been somewhat more brisk and in excess of ship- 
ments, so that stocks there are somewhat increased. 
tains up the country have given a good river for floating. 

The Brent Lumber Company’s mill near Pensacola, 
which has been idle for some time, repairing, is now run- 
ning again. 

J. C. Porter and B. IF. Whittich are building a shingle 
and lath mill at Pensacola. Log ends and condemned 
timber will be the principal material used. Both pine 
and cypress shingles will be cut. 





REHABILITATION OF A BIG SOUTHERN 
PLANT. 

In November last the extensive yellow pine man- 
ufacturing plant of J. S. Betts & Co., at Ashburn, Ga., 
was destroyed by fire. With characteristic energy 
work on rebuilding was immediately undertaken and 
today there is in full operation as fine and complete 
a plant as is found in the south country. 

The new mill is a double circular, with a capacity 
of 100,000 feet a day. One side of the mill cuts dimen- 
sion and the other boards. Between the two circulars 
is a gang. There is also a lath mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 50,000; a shingle mill with a diurnal ca- 
pacity of 100,000 and a stave mill that turns out 
10,000 staves every working day. ‘These accessory 
mills, as well as the circulars, are all being operated 
full time. 

A log pond with a storage capacity of logs for from 
three to five days’ cut ahead is provided for contin- 
gencies. This, while common in other sections of the 
south, is something of a novelty with Georgia mills. 

Six brick dry kilns insure a drying capacity in keep- 
ing with the daily output and are kept working con- 
stantly. 

A large timber sizer takes care of that end of the 
operation satisfactorily, and the well equipped planing 
mill is kept busily employed in dressing the greater 
portion of the firm’s output, dressed lumber being their 
specialty. A storage shed for rough lumber provides 
sufficient room for a large stock from which to fill 
orders for mixed cars. 

The enterprise of J. S. Betts & Co. in getting this ex- 
tensive plant erected and in active operation in all 
departments in the short space of time in which it has 
been accomplished is worthy of all credit. Naturally 
enough there is still work to be done, before the minor 
details are arranged with that fastidious regard for ap- 
pearance and utmost efficiency for which many suc- 
cessful mill men are noted, but the mill is to all in- 
tents and purposes finished and business is going for- 
ward as satisfactorily as though the conflagration of 
last November had never taken place. Southern mill 
men know from sad experience that it is no child’s 
play to accomplish a work of this magnitude in the 
short interval of six months, but J. S. Betts & Co. 
have set a pace in this respect, that is worthy of all 
emulation. 





THE GEORGIA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary F. E. Waymer, of the Georgia Saw Mill As- 
sociation, has issued a circular to members of that or- 
ganization the self-explanatory text of which is as fol- 
lows: 


This association will hold its regular meeting in Tifton, 
Ga., on June 11, at Sadie hotel, at 3.30 p. m. Several mat- 
ters were made a special order of business for this meeting 
and will be of much interest to all concerned, for the work 
of the coming summer will be far reaching and affect the 
interests of each manufacturer direct. 

We ask that you make a special effort to attend and also 
to invite your neighbors to come with you. for you will find 
the proceedings of great interest and benefit and, in advanc- 
ing the work that has an effect on the entire milling interests 
in this section, you will want to have a voice in framing and 
directing the work. 

Do not forget the time and place—Tifton, Ga., June 11, 
3:30 p m., at the Sadie hotel. 





A FAST GROWING SUPPLY HOUSE. 
Walter A. Zelnicker, of St. Louis, Mo., who does 
a large railway and mill supply business among the 
saw mills of the south, has moved his store from his 
old location on Second street to 408 North Third street 
and this enterprising supply man now occupies a four 
story building and basement, 110 feet deep by 28 feet 


wide. The first floor will be devoted to sample rooms, 
offices and shipping room. In the basement and upper 
floors will be carried a full stock of railway, mill and 
factory supplies. Heavy goods will continue to be 
warehoused in East St. Louis and on Spruce street, 
St. Louis. The new store of Mr. Zelnicker is complete 
in all its appointments. 


John J. McDonough, of Savannah, Ga., has purchased 
175,000 acres of heavy wooded pine timber lands in 
Hernando and Pasco counties, Florida. The price paid 
is in the neighborhood of $500,000. The land is said 
to be among the best wooded in the state and will cut 
not less than 2,000,000,000 feet of timber. Ten mills will 
probably be put into operation in the tract shortly. The 
land covers an area approximately 20 by 24 miles. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At St. Louis, Mo., May 28. 


Snark, H. R. Swartz; Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. J, 
Mansfield; Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. FE. Barns; Bojum, F. J, 
Cooke; Scrivenoter, G. E. Watson; Jabberwock, B. L. Van- 
Cleave; Custocatian, BE. L. Boederer; Arcanoper, J. C. Gra- 
ham; Gurdon, Julius Seidel. 

Initiates: 


Theodore William Budde, St. Louis. 
Marcus Leonard Fleishel, St. Louis. 
Richard Mourning Fletcher, St. Louis. 
Donald Roy Fitzray, St. Louis. 
Arthur Gareschi Francis, St. Louis. 
Henry Pan-American Gaus, St. Louis. 
Frank Warren Greene, Alton, Ill 
Richmond Ellis Gulledge, Collins, Ark. 
William Henry Hensilk, St. Louis. 
Leon Elk Herrick, De Soto. 

John Albert Michel, St. Louis. 

Thomas Anthony Moore, St. Louis. 
Louis Henry Mussman, St. Louis. 
Frederick Charles Pfander, St. Louis. 
John Balthayer Strauch, St. Louis. 
Harry William Tockemeyer, St. Louis. 
Harvey Culter Trickey, St. Louis. 
yeneral Grant Sherman Whitslar, New Orleans, La. 
John Adolphus Wilson, St. Louis. 





Officers : 





At Bainbridge, Ga., May 29. 


Officers: Snark, C. H. Caldwell; Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. B. 
Wright ; Junior Hoo-Hoo, H. F. Wylie; Bojum, C. W. Cant- 
rell; Scrivenoter, H. C. Allen; Jabberwock, U. Y. Jones; 
Custocatian, W. A. Wheeler; Arcanoper, R. A. McTyre; 
Gurdon, Paul A. Wright. 

Initiates : 

John Moultrie Fleming, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Edward Pinkney Flowers, Blakely, Ga. 

William Hampton Flowers, Jakin, Ga. 

R. H. Hartsfield, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Erasmus Billington Jones, Light, Ga. 

George Owen Smith, Bainbridge, Ga. 





A Coming Cairo Concatenation. 


Vicegerent Snark George W. Dodge, whose jurisdiction 
embraces the southern district of Illinois, announces a 
concatenation to be held at Cairo, June 14. He has in 
prospect a good class of excellent material and is 
making preparations to give one of that kind of con- 
catenations for which Cairo always has been famous. 
It is expected that aside from the large Cairo contin- 
gent of Hoo-Hoo many members prominent in the order 
from outside the state will be present. 





Hoo-Hoo Notes. 
W. C. Fellows, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Vicegerent Snark for the northern dis- 
trict of that state, announces a concatenation to be held 
in Birmingham on June 14, From present indications a 
class of eighteen to twenty will be in attendance. 
PPP LDP IIL II IF 
AN EMPIRE STATE FAILURE. 
Burrato, N. Y., June 4.—The failure of the Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company at Middleport, N. Y., is 
attracting a great deal of attention here, especially as 
H. A. Hamilton was a Buffalo mill man until he 
went to Middleport, a matter of three yedrs ago, and 
more especially as it appears that the losers in the 
local trade are very largely small dealers who can 
illy afford a loss, which is in some instances very 
serious. The fact was that the larger dealers were 
of late careful about that trade and usually had a 
way of quoting above the market when asked for prices. 
Following are the figures relating to the failure, as 
reported by a commercial agency: Liabilities, $156, 
807.01; secured liabilities, $70,120.57; assets, $66,156.06. 
The company has gone into voluntary bankruptcy and 
C. W. Bennett, of Middleport, has been appointed 
receiver. It is not at all likely that the mill will 
start up again under this concern. It had stood idle 
a considerable time in consequence of the failure of 
the company that had run it formerly. 
PAPO OOOO 
Traction engines are so widely used in England for 
the hauling of lumber that recent regulations restrict- 
ing the hours of traffic and imposing other burdensome 
restrictions brought forth a howl of protest. In the 
United States, so far as the LumBERMAN is aware, 
steam haulage over ordinary roads has not hitherto 
been anywhere employed in the lumber trade; but it 
is now being introduced in California with excellent 
results, according to a recent article in the Horseless 
Age. The traction engines, designed especially for lum- 
ber transportation, are rated at 60-horse power and 
will haul 500 tons. They are three wheelers, with @ 
chain drive from the engine, located on top of the 
boiler, to each of the two driving wheels, and with @ 
steam winch over the front steering whee! which can 
be used in snaking out logs ete. The trucks used are 
three wheelers, designed to follow the track in going 
around curves. 
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The Record. 


Arkansas. 
Arkansas City—The Paddock-Hawley Iron Store Company 
has leased the mill of the Desha Lumber Company. 
Pratt City—Notice of dissolution of the firm of Propst 
Bros. & Hurley has been filed, G. S. Hurley retiring. 
California. 
Jackson—The Amador County Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 
Redondo—G. J. Lindsay has sold his planing mill. 
Georgia. 
Columbus—Butts, Cooper & Co, have been succeeded by the 
7y. U. Butts Lumber Company. 
Conyers—Wallace & Quigg have been succeeded by Quigg 
Stice. 
° Titten—George P. Wylly has opened a wholesale lumber 
brokerage business. . 
Idaho. 


Boise—W. T. Saunders has succeeded the Ruby Creek Lum- 
ber Company.—F’. W. Wood and J. J. Carr have organized 
the Clear Creek Lumber Company and have opened a yard 
at this place. 








Illinois. 

Bardolph—Culbertson Bros. have purchased the yard of 
J. S. Stultz. 

Brookport—A. J. Gibbons has established a yard. 

Chicago—R. O. Evans & Co. have removed their head- 
quarters to Green Bay, Wis.—Richards & Dow have estab- 
lished a wholesale hardwood commission business at 934 
Monadnock building —W. H. Holcomb, H. W. Lobb and 
Daniel T. Hunt have incorporated the Holecomb-Lobb Com- 
pany, with offices at 745 Marquette building. 

Chicago—The W. B. Shoot Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Kdwardsville—John Stolze & Co. have been succeeded by 
John Stolze & Son. 

Kankakee—The Diamond Match Company has sold its 
Riverview factory to the Lord Lumber Company, of La- 
Grange, Ill. 

Lake Creek—Duncan & Holland have been succeeded by 
the Johnson City Lumber Company. 

Mahomet—George L. McClure has withdrawn from the 
Spurgin Lumber Company. 

Nebo—I. L. Lemmon & Co. have sold out to G. E. Kinne- 
man & Co. 

Williamsville—Taylor & Jones have been succeeded by 
T. Baker & Son. ‘ 

Indiana. 

Boonville—John Stout is reported out of business. 

Elkhart—Peter and Harry Polson have leased the New 
Bros.’ planing mill. 

Monterey—George T. Paulissen has been succeeded by 8. 
Wolfram. : . 

Indian Territory. 

Chickasaw—The Stephenson-Brown Lumber Company will 
make its headquarters at this place. 

Rush Springs—A. 'T. Cobler has been succeeded by Couch 
& Cox. 

lowa. 

Ashton—The Porter Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Dundee—H. C. Ehrke & Co. have been succeeded by Khrke 
& Kleinsorge. 

Melvin—The Royal Lumber Company has bought out the 
Porter Lumber Company. 

Paton—The Inter-State Lumber Company is reported as 
selling out to George 8. Lane. 

Red Oak—C. A. Pyle will open a yard. 

Waterloo—Miller & Son have established a yard. 


Kansas. 
Cottonwood Falls—J. M. Kerr has been succeeded by the 
West Lumber Company. 
Hepler—C. D. Huffman, of Wenn & Huffman, is dead 
Holton—The Holton Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with $12,000 capital stock. 
Perth—H. C. Swayze will establish a yard. 


Louisiana. 

Bayou Sara—The Bayou Sara Lumber Company, Limited, 
has gone out of business. 

New Orleans—The White Sulphur Oil & Timber Company, 
Limited, has been incorporated by Henry Kahn, Thomas J. 
Feibleman, Rufus Webb and others, with capital stock of 
$500,000.—The Jefferson Saw Mill Company has changed 
style to the Jefferson Saw Mill Company, Limited. 

Shreveport—The Allen & Curry Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, has been incorporated by L. C. Allen, W. 8S. Curry 
and P. M. Welsh; capital stock, $100,000. 


Maine. 

Bangor—F. W. Ayre & Co. have consolidated with the 

Eastern Manufacturing Company. 
Massachusetts. 

Amherst—L. W. Dillon and Walter Cowles have estab- 
lished a yard. 

Lawrence—Harry BE. Moore has opened a yard. 

Michigan. 

Alpena—Gebhart, Morrow & Co. have dissolved. 

Bay City—F. T. Woodworth & Co. have sold their mill to 
the Keeland-Bigelow Company. 

Essexville—The Michigan Chemical Company has bought 
the mill of W. B. Rou 
Flatrock—B. Hall, has recently established a yard. 

Germfask (near)—The Germfask Cedar & Lumber Com- 
pany has been organized by J. E. Kennedy and D. F. Elker- 
on, 


se, 
pe 


Grand Rapids—The Aldine Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Aldine Grate & Mantle Company, 
with capital stock of $30,000.—The Gabriel-Allison Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., will open 
offices here.—Perkins & Longfellow have been succeeded by 
the Michigan Lumber Company. 

Lake Odessa—George Peabody has been succeeded by 
Charles Estep. 

Lupton—Decker & Doane are out of business. 

North Lansing—B. 8. Porter and Lawrence Price have 
purchased the plant of the W. R. Stone Lumber Company. 

Port Huron—F. D. Jenks & Co. have been succeeded by 
Jenks, Taylor & Co., with capital stock of $20,000. 

Shepard—The Shepard Stave & Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Tecumseh—Temple McClure & Co. are reported as going 
out of business. 

Minnesota. 

Wabasha—The Kuehn Mercantile Company has sold out.— 
poe Plump City Hardwood Company is reported as out of 

§ ess. 


Mississippi. 


but urvis—The Weems Lumber Company has disposed of its 
ess. 
Saucier—J. R. Nevens, M. B. Stevenson and C. EB. Thebold 
ave incorporated the J. R. Nevens Lumber Company, with 
capital stock of $100,000. 


Missouri. 


Buckner—C, F. King has sold out to J. C. Jones. 
athrop—B, B. Beery & Co. have sold their yard to W. H. 
Arnold, of Leabo, Kan. 
Febanon—Thomas McCue will establish a yard. 
Milan—J. L. King has been succeeded by the King Lum- 
ber Company. 


Oronogo—J. W. Barson, H. C. Lisch, J. C. Hedgecock and 


others have incorporated the Oronogo Lumber Company ; 
capital stock $6,000. 
St. Louis—The St. Louis Sash & Door Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $12,000. 
Weaubleau—The B. T. Tucker Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the stock of the Miller Lumber Company. 


Montana. 
Butte—The Western Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $250,000, 


Nebraska. 

Henderson—The Updike Grain Company has purchased the 
yard of Jacon I. Kroker. 

Lincoln—Lee J. Dunn has been succeeded by Dunn & 
Linn.—The §S. A. Foster Lumber Company has recently 
established a yard.—S. A. Foster, president of the Foster & 
Smith Company has withdrawn. 

Loomis—J. W. Jackson & Son have been succeeded by 
Titus & Jackson. 

Omaha—The Updike Grain Company has purchased the 
lumber yard of J. I. Kroker at Henderson, Neb. 

_Raymond—J. Plank & Co. have been succeeded by Dunn & 


Linn. 
Tecumseh—Dunn & Linn have succeeded Claud M. Linn. 


New Hampshire. 

Suncook—Charles E. Bailey and Hall E. Bailey have pur- 

chased the saw mill of the estate of Addison N. Osgood. 
New Jersey. 

Camden—The Pittsburg Construction & Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated by George W. Wilson, George 
C. West and Samuel L. Crumay, with capital stock of $150,- 
000. It will manufacture sash, doors and blinds. 


New York. 

Gloversville—The Adirondack Excelsior & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorported by W. S. Minor, L. H. Palmer 
and W. H. Schoonmaker ; capital stock $50,000. 

Middleport—The Hamilton Door Company has failed; 
liabilities $156,807.10, assets are placed at $66,128.06. 

New Rochelle—The Republic Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with capital stock of $30,000. Incorporators: 
S. A. Cunningham, Buchanan Schley, jr., and Colman Rogers. 

North Tonawanda—The Swan-Donogh Lumber Company 
has dissolved. ‘The mill will be continued by Mr. Swan. 

Poughkeepsie—HK. B. Taylor and D. W. Wilbur have con- 
solidated. 

Red Hook—D. W. Wilbur has disposed of his business at 
this point. 

Ohio. 

Atwater—Needham & Woodward have been succeeded by 
I’. G. Needham. 

Bluffton—-The Petroleum Hoop & Lumber Company has 
removed to Celina, Ind. 

Celina—The Petroleum Hoop & Lumber Company has re- 
moved here from Bluffton, Ind. 

Cincinnati—Louis H. Meier of H. W. Meier & Sons is dead. 

Circleville—Herrnstein Bros. have succeeded George J. 
Herrnstein & Bros. 

Cuyahoga Falls—The Bates & James Lumber Company has 
been incorporated as the Falls Lumber Company. 

Gettysburg—Daniel Moul has recently established a yard. 

Greenville—The Ohio Hardwood Lumber Company is re- 
ported as selling out. 

Newcomerstown—C. J. Imel has purchased the lumber 
business of Brown & Cole. 

Utica—H. H, McLaughlin recently began business. 

Youngstown—The National White Oak Lumber Company 
has been incorporated under the laws of Virginia with capi- 
tal stock of $160,000. Inecorporators: John P. Hazlett, 
George L. Fordyce, 8. D. L. Jackson and others. 

Oklahoma. 

Norman—G. L. Summers & Co. have recently established 
a yard. 

Oregon. 

Portland—The Jennings-Spaulding Logging Comnens has 
been incorporated by Ellis Jennings, James H. Spaulding and 
J. N. Percy ; capital stock, $20,000. : 

Pennsylvania. 

Freeland—L. H. Lentz has established a yard.———The 
Freeland Lumber Company is out of business. 

Lititz—Samuel Grube has succeeded Seaber & Grube. 

Pittsburg—The East End Planing Mill Company has been 
succeeded by the United Planing Mill Company. 

Sinking Springs—Glassmeyer & Stauffer have _ recently 
gone into the planing mill business. 

Waynesburg—Acklin & Miller have been succeeded by 
Acklin, Ross & Blair. 

York—W. A. Eberly is dead. 


South Carolina. 

St. George—The Dorchester Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by V. C. Badham and H. L. Badham, with cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. 

South Dakota. 


Brandon—The Jensen-Lee Lumber Company has been cap- 
italized for $6.000. Incorporators, John W. Jensen, John 
T. Lee and Edward M. Lee. 

Pierre—The Wardsboro Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000, by John A. Gifford, 
R. N. Parker and W. A. J. Seals. 

Watertown-—The Atlas Lumber Company will establish 
a yard. 

Oregon. 
Jacksonville (near)—A. Williams has bought J. U. Smith's 

t 


plant. 

Jefferson—Otto Schultz has sold his mill to J. A. Ap- 
perlee. 

Salem—The West Side Improvement Company has been in- 
corporated by A. N. Moores, B. 8S. Miles and M. N. Prather, 
with capital stock of $5,000. 


Tennessee. 
Centerville—Julius Kaufman, Emanuel Gerli, Isidor Holl- 
man and others have incorporated the Kaufman Stave 
Lumber Company, with capital stock of $15,000. 


Washington. 

Centralia—The Gougar Lumber Company has dissolved, 
G. KE. Atkinson succeeding Frank Gougar. ‘The new firm 
will be known as the G. BE. Atkinson Lumber Company. 

Ehrlich—A. W. Fox will remove his saw mill to LaConner. 

Everett—The Bell-Nelson Logging Company has incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Port Angeles—C. E, Cushing has purchased the mill of the 
Moore Investment Company, of Seattle, Wash. 


West Virginia. 

Mabie—The McClure-Mabie Lumber Company has reorgan- 
ized. 

New Martinsville—C. A. Williamson & Co. have estab- 
lished a yard. 

Parkersburg—The W. W. Watterson Lumber Company has 
recently began business. 

Salem—Watson & Armstrong have established a yard. 

Wheeling—The Belair Coal Land & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $500,000. 

Williamson—The Matwan Planing Mill Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Burnett Junction—The Crowley Lumber Company has 
gone out of business. 

Clayton—August Hagen will open a yard. 

Milwaukee—J. H. Silkman, of the J. H. Silkman Lumber 
Company, is dead. The Milwaukee Manufacturing Com- 
pany has made an assignment. 

Mineral Point—E. W. Eastman has disposed of his interest 
in the Eastman Lumber Company. 

Trempealeau—H. Hoberton has sold out to William Mer- 
win. 





Waupaca—F. L. Cusick, L. S. Jacobson and F. S. Baldwin 
have entered into copartnership under firm style of Cusick, 
— & Baldwin and will do a general wholesale lumber 

usiness. 
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NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 


Heflin—Baker & Hardy will rebuild their saw mill recently 
destroyed by fire. 
Florida. 


O’Brien—J. Scarborough is rebuilding his saw mill, de- 
stroyed some time ago. 
Georgia. 
Greenville (near)—Jesse Stallings has built a shingle mill. 
Monte—The Durden Lumber Company will rebuild Tes mill. 
° | eae & Irge will erect a saw and planing 
mill. 


Indian Territory. 
Muskogee—Farrell & Grunawait will build a planing mill. 
lowa. 
Mason City—James Harper will build a sash and door fac- 


ory. 
Ollie—J. J. Terrill will erect a planing mill. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Louisville Veneer Company will rebuild 
its dry kilns recently burned. 
Michigan. 
Parronville—The Parronville Shingle Company is erecting 
a planing mill. 
Spruce—Bedford & Co. are building a shingle mill. 
Mississippi. 
' eens Native Lumber Company is building a plan- 
ng mill. 
McLauren—Parker & Wilder are building a new dry kiln. 
Vicksburg—George T. Houston & Co., of Chicago, IIL, will 
build a large plant, to have a capacity of 400,000 feet a day. 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City—-The Oklahoma Planing Mill Company has 
established a mill here. 
Pennsylvania. 
Keating Summitt—The Emporium Lumber Company, of 
Emporium, Pa., will rebuild its mill at this point. 
South Carolina. 
Walhalla—D. H. Rowland will build a saw mill. 


Tennessee. 
Crossville—William Smith is building a large saw mill. 


Texas. 
Dallas—It is reported that D. E. Grace, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will erect a large sash, door and blind —— 
Josserand—The Josserand Lumber Company will rebuild 
its plant, recently destroyed by fire. 
Virginia. 
Me Stone Gap—M. C. McCorkle & Sons will build a saw 
mill. 
Washington. 
Acme—The Acme Lumber & Logging Company will build a 
mill of 25,000 feet capacity. 
Adna (near)—The Mealy Lumber Company will build a 
saw mill of 20,000 feet capacity. 
Ballard—J. W. McDonnell is building a shingle mill with 
double block. 
South Bend (near)—Albert Shore is erecting a shingle 
mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Brilllion—The Brillion Lumber Company has built a 
shingle mill. 
Jeffris—Brazell, Flynn & Lawless are building a saw mill 
of 60,000 feet daily capacity. 


—— eee 


CASUALTIES 





Alabama. 

Helflin (near)—The saw and planing mill of Baber & 
Hardy was burned, together with 160,000 feet of lumber. 
Loss, $3,000; no insurance. 

Arkansas. 

Janssen—The boiler at the mill of the I. A. Dye Lumber 
Company exploded, completely destroying the plant. 

Nashville—I. H. Garner’s planing mill was destroyed by 
fire last week. Loss about $5,500; no insurance. 

Pine Bluff—Ezelle Stave Company's plant was destroyed by 
fire May 28. Loss about $12,000; no insurance. 

Florida. 


Hagerman—tThe saw mill of W. Hagerman was completely 
destroyed by fire. Loss, $6,000; no insurance. 

lowa. 

Dubuque—The saw mill of the Dubuque Wooden Ware 
Company was completely destroyed yf fire May 30. Loss 
estimated at $33,000; insurance, $15,500. 

Illinois. 

Carlyle—The large stave mill of J. 8S. Patterson was 
burned May 25. Loss, $10,000; insurance $500. 

Catlin—A. Jones & Co.’s lumber yard was destroyed by 
fire May 27. No insurance. 

Kentucky. 

Bowling Green (near)—F. L. Kister’s saw mill was burned 

last week. Loss about $5,000; insurance, $2,500. 
Maryland. 

Cumberland—Thomas Burger & Son’s sash and door fac- 
tory, together with their immense lumber yards, were de- 
stroyed by fire June 3. Loss estimated at $50,000; partially 
insured. j 





Michigan. 


Carrollton—The saw mill of A. T. Bliss was destroyed by 
fire June 4. Loss estimated at $40,000. 

Florence—The shingle and planing mill and warehouses 
of the D. N. Fulmer Lumber Company were destroyed by 
tire May 29. Loss, $4,00; covered by insurance. 

Walkerville (near)—Fire at the Danis saw mill destroyed 
lumber valued at $12,000 belonging to Fred Luther, of Hart, 
Mich. Covered by $5,000 insurance. 


Minnesota. 
Cloquet—The upper yards of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany were burned May 29. Loss placed at $5,000. 
Duluth—Fire destroyed 500,000 feet of lumber at the 
yards of Mitchell & McClure. Loss, $3,000; insured. 
Mississippi. 
Meridian—The Eureka Planing Mill was badly damaged by 
a boiler explosion May 30. Loss about $5,000; partially cov- 
ered by insurance. : 
Pennsylvania. 

Caldwell—The boiler at Frank Swartz’s saw mill ex- 
ploded, killing one man and completely demolishing the plant. 
Virginia. 

Chestoa—The mill and dam of J. T. Wilder were wrecked 
by a recent flood. 
Wisconsin. 
Marshfield (near)—The lumber yard of the R. Conner 
Lumber Company was burned June 1. 
Rib Lake—Fire totall coctreres the saw mill of F: J. 
Hintz May 29. Loss estimated at $5,000; no insurance. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





British Columbia Prohibition of Cedar Log Exports—A Run on Fir Ties—The Timber Re- 
sources of Washington—Half a Million Feet of Spruce for Grape Baskets— 
A Legal Decision on Logging Streams—A Huge Salt Water 
Boom—Coast Conditions in General. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 
SeaTrLeE, Wasu., June 1.—The cargo shipments for 
the first four months of the present year from the 
state of Washington to California were as follows: 


January February. March. April 

To— Lbr., Ft. Lbr., Ft. Lbr., Ft. Lbr., Ft 
San Francisco . .14,479,957 10,034,246 12,189,184 9,065,538 
San Pedro..... 6,769,453 7,011,591 11,396,771 8,220,751 
Vallejo . .....+. OT7E,OGO .nsecces ohh eer ee 
Oakland. ..... 904,113 334,139 1,042,602 644,716 
Santa Barbara.. 643,612 ........ cessseees ceeseees 
San Diego ..... 109,249 486,315 ..ccccce 897,000 
PE . ccapad s860eR8% 66008008 319,171 290,581 
De . sbue cevnecss 24505008  -2F4,5006 858,000 
WORE TOPKCIST 0 cccccccs cesevens seiccvece 159,281 





...23,785,653 17,866,290 25,424,742 19,635,867 





Totals . 

The other shipments during the same period were as 

follows: 

January February. March. April. 

To— Lbr., Ft. Lbr., Ft.‘ Lbr., Ft. Lbr., Ft. 
CE « cccsecs 4,570,815 1,833,938 578,803 938,684 
Australia . .... 5,022,166 3,918,828 8,568,994 4,168,063 
Hawali....... 2,953,578 1,852,864 4,025,877 2,976,968 
RD. ne 44.009 857,494 1,424,311 1,134,401 810,300 
Germany...... 485,563 DEER: Gttewed ss danGbae 
OS eee 532,448 517,111 1,801,268 2,085,461 
Hebrides. ..... BOGGS .nserese S805 056% s2aensies 
South America.. 49,139 1,424,311 2,160,544 1,794,665 
South Africa... ......+.. 3,724,756 4,411,213 1,268,345 
eer ae ee ee BEGGOO ccvseses evvcecee 
Maw CeGeRIs,: <ccsccss se0ceves Eger rr 
DD. ccep tases Sovsek er. Cbesiees 13,000 933,153 
DE >. cchects S6haOees, 600s ENS ere 
TES sc Cosctsss Chetsens B59 dES8 <6 264,820 
ee an ee me eee 1,394,877 
Totals . ...14,651,203 15,337,081 23,921,557 8,265,336 


A summary of the above is as follows: 
California, Other Ports. 
Lbr., Ft. Lbr., Ft. 


DEY. scs.nce ers besdabedoe ns eee 23,785,653 14,651,203 





ee Pree ree errs t 17,866,290 15,337,081 
PES. cieShdeseveerececrest.eb ae 25,424,742 23,921,557 
| ES eee eer ee eee 19,635,867 8,265,336 

| SPOT eeT er er Cr 86,712,552 62,175,177 


The British Columbia government has ruled, at the 
request of the shingle manufacturers of that province, 
that hereafter no cedar logs must be sold to the mills 
on Puget sound in the state of Washington. Heretofore 
a large amount of logs have been brought by the mills 
here from British Columbia; hence the decision. The 
loggers do not like this turn of affairs, but will have 
to stand it. Inasmuch as but few logs, comparatively 
speaking, have been brought across the line the mills 
here are inclined to take the ruling philosophically. 

The Pilchuck Trout, Salmon & Crab Association, of 
which EF. H. Lewis, of Lewis & Crane, Francis Rotch, of 
the Simpson Logging Company, and T. H. Claffey, of 
the J. E. Fox Saw Works, are the charter members, 
will spend its annual outing on the Pilchuck, as guests 
of J. H. Parker, of Parker Bros. & Hiatt. As the asso- 
ciation has never caught a fish, individually or collee- 
tively, great things are expected by its friends this 
year. Moreover, they will use nets instead of the usual 
bait. 

At the last meeting of the Seattle Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange Thomas Sanders, of the Bryant Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, was elected president, J. 8S. 
Brace, of the Brace & Hergert Mill Company, vice presi- 
dent, and Victor H. Beckman secretary and treasurer. 

Parker Bros, & Hiatt are erecting a saw mill at 
Pilchuck. They expect to make a specialty of cedar 
lumber. 

The directors of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at the Hotel Tacoma, Tacoma, on May 28. The follow- 
ing were present: 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 


Cc. B. Hill, Tacoma Mill Company. 
=. A. Nickerson, Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company. 


y 
FB. M. Warren and J. §. Bratnober, Bratnober-Waite Lbr. Co. 


A. G. Hanson. White River Lumber Company, 

H. J. Miller. H. J. Miller Lumber Company. 

yeorge H. Emerson, Northwestern Lumber Company. 
J.D. Day, Day Lumber Company. 

M. M. Cole, Rice Lumber Company. 

Trade conditions were discussed and were found to 
be excellent and on motion the present list was con- 
tinued another month. Aside from this nothing of 
importance transpired. 

The carpenters’ union of this city on May 29 declared 
a boycott on the lumber manufactured by the Moran 
Bros. Company, who are iron workers as well as saw 
mill men and are involved in the machinists’ strike. 
The action of the carpenters is in “sympathy” with 
the machinists. The matter came up before the local 
lumber exchange on June | and the sentiment expressed 
was that the other mills render the Moran Bros. Com- 
pany assistance if necessary. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the American Mill Company, Aberdeen, the following 
officers were elected: B. F. Johnson, president; R. M. 
Locke, vice president; A. F. Coates, manager. 

C. L. Roy, of the wholesale firm of Roy & Roy, 
returned today from an extended pleasure trip to the 
southern states, Cuba and the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Robinson Lumber & Shingle Company, Incorpo- 
rated, has succeeded the Thomas Robinson Lumber Com- 
pany at Tacoma. 

W. M. Bolcom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn., and Seattle, Wash., is in the city from 





Winona. 
weeks, 

The Bell-Nelson Logging Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Everett. The firm owns a logging camp at 
Sherwood near Seattle. 

The Burns Shingle Company has started its new 
shingle mill at Sedro-Woolley. The mill is equipped 
with three upright machines and has a daily capacity 
of 100,000. 

E. 8. Crull, of the Major-Crull Lumber Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, was in Seattle the first part of the 
week en route to Sequin, where his company operates 
a shingle mill. 

H. H. Spicer’s shingle mill at Vancouver, B. C., was 
burned to the ground on May 26. The loss is $20,000; 
insured. 

The Acme Lumber & Logging Company will build 
a saw mill at Acme, in Whatcom county. When com- 
pleted it will have a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 

Cargo freight rates from Puget sound are as follows: 
Sydney, 43s 9d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 51s 3d; Port 
Pirie, 48s 9d; Fremantle, 67s 6d; Geraldton, 70s; West 
Coast, 55s; Pisagua Range, Callao direct, 52s 6d; Buenos 
Ayres, 65s and 67s 6d; Hongkong, 50s; Shanghai, 50s; 
Kiao Chow, 50s; Nagasaki, 50s; Port Arthur, 52s 6d; 
Tientsin, 65s; Taku, 55s; Newchang, 55s; Vladivostock, 
50s; South Africa, 65s to 67s 6d; U. K., 75s. 


He will remain on the sound for about two 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WASH., June 1.—Ten cargoes of lumber were 
shipped from Tacoma during May, aggregating 5,984,743 
feet as against 6,536,500 feet in May, 1900. The larg- 
est single cargo, 1,195,743 feet, was shipped by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and consigned to 
Australia. 

The lumber market remains quite steady with a con- 
tinued active demand. The shingle market is in an 
excellent condition with quotations $1.55 and $1.75 
for prompt shipment. 

Letters to the local trade report the complete destruc- 
tion by fire Sunday, May 26, of the H. H. Spicer 
shingle mill at Vancouver with a loss of $20,000, well 
covered by insurance. The mill employed fifty-five men 
and turned out 300,000 shingles a day. It will be 
rebuilt at once. 

The Gougar Lumber Company, of Centralia, has dis- 
solved, G. EK. Atkinson suceeeding Frank Gougar. The 
new firm will be known as the G. E, Atkinson Lumber 
Jompany. Mr. Gougar will devote his attention to his 
mill at Frances. 

The Chehalis River Lumber Company’s mill at Cen- 
tralia is ready to start up. It has a capacity of 40,000 
feet daily. 

W. M. Bolcom, of H. C. Boleom & Co., Winona, Minn., 
is in the city. Mr. Bolecom is interested in several 
Washington mills, including one at Ballard and two 
in Skagit county. 

S. S. Somerville, of Somerville Bros., Napavine, is 
in the city. He is also interested in the Washington 
Lumber Manufacturing Company, a new concern which 
started ifs new mill six weeks ago, with a capacity 
of 30,000 feet daily. 

James ©. Shaw, a Sheboygan (Wis.) lumberman who 
is interested in Whatcom county ‘timber lands, is in 
the city this week. 

There is a heavy demand from all parts of the middle 
west for fir ties. As a result, Washington contractors 
were unable to bid on a recently awarded contract 
for 13,000,000 ties wanted at Guayaquil, Ecuador. The 
contract was awarded to Swayne & Hoyt, of Noyo, 
Cal. The ties are wanted for a new railroad which 
purchased several million feet of lumber on Puget sound 
last fall. A. J. Rames, of Rames & Hamilton, What- 
com, states that there are at present orders for 20,000,- 
000 fir ties in the hands of Washington manufacturers. 
The Illinois Central, he says, has an order for 3,000,000 
to be delivered in November and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas also has an order for a few million. 

The city has granted the Northern Pacific railway 
the right to lay spur tracks on East D street which 
will give added trackage facilities to the growing plant 
of the Far West Lumber Company. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co. report an excellent demand 
with an active sash and door market. 

The Chilean bark Royal Sovereign arrived in during 
the week to load a large cargo of lumber at the Tacoma 
Mill Company’s mill at Old Town for Valparaiso. Six 
other vessels have been chartered during the week to 
load lumber at various ports on Puget sound. The 
steamship Caithness has sailed with 2,891,627 feet 
from the sound for Port Pirie. 5 

Doty & Stoddard, manufacturers at Doty, Wash., re- 
port orders very plentiful, particularly from the Colo- 
rado trade. The yard stocks are all low, dimension and 
common. strips being about cleaned out. “If Dakota 
comes in with a good crop and calls for anything like 
her old allowance,” said Mr. Doty, “we will have a good 
lively market this fall. We have our logging road, loco- 
motives and are pushing along at a fast pace for us. We 
have ordered a set of Stearns heaviest fractional blocks 
with the idea that we can make better lumber on up to 
date blocks.” 


————. 


WASHINGTON’S TIMBER RESOURCES, 


Tacoma, WasH., May 30.—United States Senator Aq. 
dison G. Foster, vice president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, the largest lumber manufacturing 
concern on the Pacific coast, has prepared a valuable 
review of the work of forest preservation in the state 
of Washington for the national organ of the American 
Forestry Association. Senator Foster discusses the 
timber interests in connection with the irrigation prob- 
lem, connecting the forestry reservations with the work 
of providing for the irrigation of arid lands. He points 
out the rapid depletion of Washington’s forests and 
urges their preservation and protection. He continues: 

We have today in the state of Washington, as nearly ag 
can be estimated, 117,000,000,000 feet of standing timber 
and, approximately, 5, 00,000 acres of irrigable lands. The 
great fir forests are located west of the Cascade range, while 


the tracts suitable for irrigation are east of the range. The 
standing timber in Washington may be divided as follows: 


Feet. 

MEME igiaig aiere.u. acne ees ee 94 Pee 68,338,421,000 
CUE Nog WSS S05 ONE bese ee ORT 16,309,453,000 
PE  ciennpiedeseveewaane 14,848,259,000 
OEE. 6 CS dh aE KO wR ER CORD o+eee 6,586,520,000 
ES 6 aig. a's' bin okie wih iee eoccccce 6,419,215,000 
Se re eee. 2,078,601,000 
CE BE 666ea seuss cus came 24,550,000 
WE. wipeliivisins Keno aveees sos see 8,700,000 


Senator Foster discusses practical forestry, and, 
dealing with the disappearance of timber, adds: 


With the exception of California, Washington’s forests are 
the densest, heaviest and most continuous of the United 
States. It is estimated that there are now 9,039 square 
miles of western Washington covered with marketable tim- 
ber. An area of 3,205 square miles has already been logged 
and an area of 3,614 square miles of merchantable timber 
has been burned. Upon the area already logged it Is esti- 
mated that 36,000,000,000 feet, board measure, have been 
cut. In other words, out of an area of 15,858 square miles 
formerly covered with merchantable timber in the state of 
Washington, 22% ——- has been destroyed by fire ; 20 per- 
cent has already been cut, leaving 57144 percent standing. 
In less than a generation more than two-fifths of the. tim- 
ber has disappeared in what is considered the richest mer- 
chantable timber region in the world. In the ! years 
between 1870 and 1890 the capital invested in Washington 
has increased from $1,285,000 to $19,445,000, and the value 
of annual production from $1,307,000 to $15,068,000. 

For the first four months of the present year the increase 
in shipments by sea of red fir was 18 percent over the pre- 
vious year, while the shipments by rail increased 90 percent 
for a corresponding period. The increased sale of shingles 
showed a corresponding gain, being 23 percent. One box 
factory at Tacoma received in a single order a requisition 
for 16,000,000 grape baskets requiring over 500,000 feet of 
spruce. Butter dishes and berry boxes manufactured from 
Washington woods are ordered in half-million lots and one 
factory turns out a quarter of a million of the latter daily. 

The timber resources of Oregon and northern California 
are rich, the demands on them being also great and increas- 
ing. The better the economic conditions in Washington and 
these states are understood the more clear does it become 
that the development and prosperity of the Pacific northwest 
are inseparably connected with the successful completion of 
—— projects and the economical management of the 
orests. 





NORTHWESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Everett, Wasu., May 30.—The Clark-Nickerson Lum- © 
ber Company is enjoying a good demand for lumber. Its 
mill is running steadily and the new flooring machinery 
which it recently added has increased its capacity con- 
siderably. The government dredger has been at work at 
the company’s docks making a channel to admit heavy 
draft ocean vessels. About one-half of the work was 
completed when the dredger broke down and operations 
have been suspended for a few weeks. The company is 
now sawing a cargo for Cape Town, South Africa; 
another for Australia and another for Lima, Peru. These 
are all large cargoes, taking 1,500,000 feet. The com- 
pany is also loading 1,000,000 feet for shipment to Hon- 
olulu. 

E. 8. McIlroy, manager of the sales department of the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, says that the demand 
for lumber shipment to the car trade in the east is very 
good. The company has been running its planing mill 
over time most of the past month and is still away 
behind on its shipping. 

Ex-Governor David M. Clough, vice president of the 
company, left May 25 for a month’s visit to hjs former 
home in Minneapolis. The governor has not been back 
to Minnesota since he left a year and a half ago, and 
anticipates a pleasant visit with his old business and 
political friends in that section. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 

PorTLAND, OrE., June 1.—The supreme court of the 
state of Washington has rendered a decision of interest 
generally to loggers and lumbermen in a contest between 
E. H. Watkins et al. and Thomas and William Dorris 
over the use of the Elkoman river, a small tributary of 
the Columbia, for the floating of small saw logs. The 
decision is construed as holding that the riparian pro- 
prietors are absolute owners of the beds and banks of a 
stream and that logs cannot be floated down such @ 
stream unless it shall have been condemned. Much 
litigation is expected over the matter, as a strict 
enforcement of the law under this decision would result 
in closing a number of the largest logging camps on 
the lower Columbia. Two suits based on these conten- 
tions have already been begun and others are pending. — 

A. B. Hammond is reported about to build at Astoria 
a large mill to cut for export trade. He owns some large 
tracts of timber in this state as well as the railroad 
between Portland and Astoria and is in every way 
equipped for a big business. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association held a meet- 
ing in this city on May 25. D. S. Pelton, of the Pelton- 
Armstrong Company, and the Chapman Logging Com- 
pany were admitted to membership. From reports of 
members in attendance the demands of the mills are 
keeping right up with production of logs and some 
are drawing on the surplus supply. No change in 
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prices is intimated. The association will hold its annual 
election of officers June 22. 

The Bailey Manufacturing Company, of Walla Walla, 
will try the experiment of shipping logs by rail from 
Hilgard, Ore., to its mill at Walla Walla. It has con- 
tracted for 1,000,000 feet of fir, and if the experiment 

rove a success will place orders for several million feet. 

The saw mill of Otto Schultz, at Jefferson, Ore., has 
been purchased by J. A. Apperlee, of Iowa. 

On Big Creek, in Clatsop county, Oregon, 3,000 acres 
of timber land have been sold by M. J. Kinney to eastern 
capitalists for a price said to aggregate $60,000. 

The new shingle plant of the Centralia Shingle Com- 
pany started up May 28 under the management of J. P. 
Gurrier. Its daily capacity is 250,000 shingles. 

The liner Indrapura, which sailed for China and 
Japan yesterday, took out nearly 600,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Nearly 400,000 feet of the lumber was for Hong 
Kong and the remainder for Yokohama. ; 

The work of demolishing the old Simpson mill at 
South Bend, Wash., was begun Monday morning and as 
soon as possible work on the new structure will begin. 
The old mill has been in almost continuous service for 
thirty years and was pretty well worn. The timbers 
for the new structure are already framed and most of 
the machinery is in readiness. None of the old machin- 
ery will be used except that which is in first class condi- 
tion. Much new machinery will be added and the mill 
completed will have a capacity of 100,000 feet a day, and 
will be strictly up to date in every way. N 

The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, which 
recently purchased the railroad running along the Pacific 
ocean parallel with Shoalwater bay, is putting in a boom 
at Nahcotta, Wash., with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet. 
Logs will be taken from the water at this boom and 
hauled by rail to Ilwaco, where they will be dumped in 
the Columbia river and towed to Astoria and Portland. 

The Goble, Nehalem & Pacific Railroad Company, 
which is hauling logs out to the Columbia river, will 
commence grading an extension to its road this week and 
will extend it several miles farther into the Nehalem 
before fall, 

W. R. Lake and George I. Scofield, of West Superior, 
Wis., and Isaac Baker, of Chicago, are in the wilderness 
in Idaho, looking over the recent purchases of white pine 
lands made by the Scofield syndicate. 

The barkentine Monitor, one of the oldest lumber ves- 
sels on the coast, sailed from Hoquiam for San Francisco 
with a full cargo of lumber March 21 and nothing has 
since been heard of her. It is believed that she was 
knocked to pieces by a storm off the coast and none of 
the crew had an opportunity to escape. 

Albert Shore, of Lebam, Wash., is building a shingle 
mill on the Willapa river, four miles above South Bend, 
Wash. 1t will have a capacity of 100,000 feet a day and 
will be connected with the Northern Pacific by a spur 
from that road. 

The new saw mill of the Chehalis River Lumber Com- 
pany will start operations next week. D. J. Platt’s shin- 
gle mill at Centralia is also nearly ready for operation. 
This makes a total of fifteen saw mills and shingle mills 
in the vicinity of Centralia. 

Rough lumber is selling at the saw mills in Idaho at 
$6 a thousand and the farmers are taking advantage of 
the price by building barns and sheds. 





A RISING COAST CONCERN. 


One of the most attractive trade marks to be found 
in the advertising pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is that of the Hill Lumber Company, of Everett, Wash., 
which is reproduced herewith. It is the trade mark 
of the Hill company’s “Twin Brand” red cedar shingles 
and is very appropriate, inasmuch as the little ones 
pictured therein are the twin children of Clarence E. 
Hill, president of the company, a girl and a boy named 
Ethel and Ethelbert respectively, who were three years 
old April 9, last. The inscription on the board in front 





: them—“Dressed and Undressed Lumber’—is also seen 
© be very appropriate under the circumstances. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Hill is very proud of his 
twins, as he has reason to be. 

+“ Hill Lumber Company is composea of Clarence 
rota nl President, and his brother, A. Strohn Hill, sec- 
fir hes: treasurer, The company was organized the 
st of this year to do a wholesale lumber and shingle 
usiness and officers were secured in the Wisconsin 


nats, at Everett, where are also Incated several other 
umber concerns, 


The Hill brothers were born at Wilton, Muscatine 
county, Iowa. Before going to the Pacific coast Clar- 
ence spent two years in a store in Kansas City, where 
he acquired considerable business experience. On reach- 
ing the Pacific coast in 1889 they entered the employ 
of the old North Pacific Consolidated Shingle Company 
at Tacoma. When this concern failed in 1892 and was 
succeeded by Harrison G. Foster as receiver they con- 
tinued with him and also with the firm of Foster & 
Hastings, which was organized a short time afterward 
but which was dissolved on Mr. Hastings’ death in 
1893. They remained with H. G. Foster, who was 
extensively engaged in the wholesale lumber and shingle 
business for years. About three years ago Mr. Foster 
became associated with the Coast Lumber Company as 
its assistant secretary and western representative. ‘hey 
remained with Mr. Foster during his different connec- 
tions until October, 1889, when Clarence E. Hill located 
in Everett. His brother, E. Strohn Hill, joined him 
in Everett last February in the organization of the Hill 
Lumber Company. 

The Hill brothers have the reputation of being earn- 
est and straightforward business men as well as 
hard workers, and with the connections they have made 
for securing lumber and shingles should, and no doubt 
will, put the Hill Lumber Company in the front rank 
of west coast lumber and shingle wholesaling concerns. 





PROTECTING WASHINGTON LOGS. 


The state of Washington has enacted quite stringent 
laws protecting property in logs, spars, piling, bolts 
ete., whether in or out of water. A few quotations 
will show its scope: 


Every person who shall take up, carry away, or otherwise 
convert to his own use, or take possession of with intent to 
sell or otherwise dispose of, without the consent of the 
owner, any log, spar, pile, boom stick, shingle bolt, or other 
timber of value, whether the same be marked or unmarked, 
the property of another, whether the owner thereof be known 
or unknown, * * the property so taken shall be of the 
value of thirty dollars or less, shall be deemed guilty of 
petit larceny, and shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
one hundred dollars and shall be —_ soned in the county 
jail for a period of not to exceed thirty days; if the value 
of the property exceed thirty dollars, then the person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
grand larceny, and shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
three hundred dollars and imprisoned in the penitentiary 
not less than one year nor more than five years. 


Possession is made presumptive evidence of guilt. 
The owner of such property may peaceably search for 
it anywhere. The alteration or destruction of a mark 
or brand is punishable by a fine of not more than $100 
and by imprisonment in the county jail for not more 
than six months. The penalty for maliciously break- 
ing a boom, which is made a felony, is imprisonment 
in state prison for any time not exceeding five years. 





Doors and Mill Work. 


There is still no perceptible halt in the volume of 
demand for doors and mill work and local jobbers 
say that from the number of inquiries that are coming 
in they do not think that any material falling off in 
their trade is in immediate prospect. Ordinarily at 
about this stage of the season trade would fall off 
to some extent but such has not proved to be the case 
up to this date and it is now regarded as hardly likely 
that it will for some time. The business is apparently 
in a healthy condition and hag all the symptoms of last- 
ing for an indefinite period. 

+ 7. 7 


While trade in the small towns is keeping up at a 
remarkably good rate, there ig lately a renewal of de- 
mand on the part of the strictly agricultural trade. 
The farmers have at last got their corn planted and 
while they are watching it grow will have some time 
in which to tinker up their buildings and also to erect 
new structures where found necessary. So far from 
there being any prospect of a slump in the demand, 
therefore, it seems likely that there will be a continua- 
tion of a good volume right along and perhaps an in- 
erease. In fact the building mania is getting so gener- 
ally widespread, reports to that effect from every sec- 
tion of the country being so uniformly favorable, that 
the sash and door men are apt to be driven to supply 
their trade clear up to the close of the season. At any 
rate, the impression is quite general that this is going 
to be the best year in the history of the business and 
in the first five months to June 1 there has certainly been 
nothing to controvert this idea. 

* * * 


The little cloud that threatened to loom up over the 
sash and door horizon a few weeks ago in the shape of 
a controversy between manufacturers and jobbers over 
the Universal list has receded and while the contention 
over the virtues of a high list or a low list is only post- 
poned for a few weeks, manufacturers and jobbers of 
doors and mill work have the satisfaction of knowing 
that at least it will not interfere seriously with the 
volume of trade and that the danger of demoralization 
to prices has been obviated. Everything now seems to 
be smooth sailing as far as prices are concerned and it 
is believed will continue fully as satisfactory during 
the next sixty or ninety days. 


* * ad 


Manufacturers, as well as jobbers, are fairly well 
satisfied with the gooeere condition of the market and 
with no undue piling up of stock goods and with a 
strong demand existing for both stock and odd work, 














they all ought to be in a pleasant frame of mind. They 
find that they are up against it in one particular, how- 
ever, and that is in the matter of securing factory lum- 
ber. White pine is so scarce and what little is avail- 
able is held at so high a price that they have been com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for lumber out of which to 
make doors and mill work. Many are resorting for their 
supplies to the Pacific coast, but orders already placed 
there have filled up the mills so that there is now little 
dry lumber available. The same is true of Idaho and 
Arizona pine, both of which are getting into quite gen- 
eral use in this section. One of the largest concerns, 
it is reported, has already contracted for the output 
of several mills in California sugar pine and in view of 
the heavy freight rates, 60 cents a hundred pounds, have 
made arrangements to have it cut to regular sizes of 
stiles, rails, panels and other work, so that all that is 
necessary when it is received is to work it and put it 
together. 


The price at which this California sugar pine is be- 
ing quoted here is not high and compares favorably 
with prices on corresponding grades of white pine, al- 
though taking grade for grade the Pacific coast lum- 
ber undoubtedly is better stock. Recent quotations 
here are $34.50 for 2-inch shop common, $33.50 for 
13 and 14-inch and $32.50 for l-inch, which prices will 
be found are not far from those of white pine. 

+. * * 


Prospective buyers of window glass may be able to 
derive a small amount of comfort from the announce- 
ment made that the strike of the window glass workers 
in Belgium has been declared off, the workingmen hay- 
ing met with total defeat in their demands; so that it 
now seems probable that the Belgium factories will be 
in shape at no distant date to ship glass to this country. 
This information is offset to some extent, however, by 
the news that practically all of the window glass fac- 
tories in the country closed down May 29, there being 
only a few pots operating and they would not keep up 
their fires were it not because of contracts made with 
the people of the towns where they are located, to whom 
they are indebted for bonuses. From appearances there 
will not be enough window glass in the country to sup- 
ply the demand between now and September, when the 
factories will again light their fires, though we must 
all admit that much depends upon the extent and char- 
acter of the consumptive requirement in the interval. 
The fact that the shut-down among the window glass 
factories is so complete doubtless means an early settle- 
ment of the wage question for the next fire and an early 
starting up of the factories in the fall. 


* + * 


The sash and door people at Kansas City, Mo., report 
the demand better than a year ago. The demand for reg- 
ular stock goods comes from all portions of the terri- 
tory, the bulk of the orders being small, as the dealers 
order as they need the stuff and allow the jobbers to 
carry the stocks. Mill work is in good demand, espe- 
cially local work, as building at Kansas City is active. 
This, with the business that comes in from other places, 
is keeping the mills well supplied with orders, and they 
look for plenty to do for months to come. Prices are 
fairly well maintained and in this respect the situation 
is much better than at this time last year. 

¥ * + * 


There has been something of a let up in the building 
trade in and around the New York city district for 
the last week or ten days, but prospects are that it 
will soon resume and then it will not be long before 
occasional orders will come in and the yards in that 
district may have to stock up. As it is there is a fair 
call and New York factories appear to be busy, with 
prices well maintained, 

_ + 7 


Advices from Buffalo, N. Y., are that orders con- 
tinue sufficient to keep the mill people busy, but prices 
are not materially better. Nobody expects to get rich 
this year by running a sash and blind factory, but 
it will be a great disappointment if a comparison of 
notes reveals anything like the condition of the trade 
that took place late last season. This was something 
in every way alarming and it has been the settled 
determination of all members of the trade that an 
up turn should be secured somehow. In fact it was 
necessary to the continuation of the business. With 
practically all other branches of trade in a prosperous 
condition, not to be able to make this branch of it 
pay indicated a bad state of things. It appears that 
the consumer was wrong in his estimate of the situ- 
ation, but nobody was able to convince him that such 
was the case and so he went on dragging the whole 
mill interest down toward ruin. It is very fortunate 
that a change for the better was effected before more 
mills went to the wall. 


The door market in New England continues in healthy 
shape with very little shopping about among dealers 
when a carload is wanted and the old time spectacle 
of the manufacturer hunting amongst half a dozen 
dealers for a buyer for a carload of doors is no more 
seen. Dealers at Boston are glad to take in whatever 
is offered at a reasonable price, and throughout the 
New England country this reasonable price is generally 
none other than the association discounts. Fewer pine 
doors are being brought in, on account of the scarcity 
and consequent high price. Cedar doors are sold freely 
and in good quantities, bringing good prices, while 
the cypress and whitewood men ‘find a market without 
difficulty for whatever the factories offer. 
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MECHANICS OF THE TRADE. 





Fire Protection Through Paint—Improvements in Veneer Machinery — Merits of a Resaw 
Sharpener—Features of an Overhead Log Dog—A Double Surfacer’s Manifest 
Superiority — Details of a Sight-Feed Lubricator. 





FIREPROOF PAINT THAT IS FIREPROOF. 

In the May issue of Insurance Engineering, a publi- 
cation devoted to the science of diminishing hazards to 
property and life and which is considered an authority 
on that subject, there appeared a very interesting article 
on the subject of Asbestine paint, manufactured by 
The Alden Speare’s Sons Company, Boston, Mass. It 
Says: 

Considerable difficulty has been encountered by those 
employing the various makes of fireproofed wood in secur- 
ing a paint that would stand on such a surface. In some 
recent experiments made along this line it was found that 
the chemicals employed in treating the wood would work 
through as many as four coats of shellac, giving a very un- 
sightly surface. Exhaustive experiments, covering a con- 
siderable period of time, made by the officials of the Charles- 
town navy yard, to whom our readers are respectfully re- 
ferred, have proved conclusively that the Asbestine fireproof 
paint will absolutely prevent such action, giving a fine, hard, 
flatted surface that can be varnished or enameled in turn 
if desired. All the woodwork on the U, 8S. 8S. Chesapeake 
has been so treated and the results are wholly satisfactory 
to the constructor having the matter in charge. 

Asbestine paint is of itself one of the best fire retardents 
known, It has been indorsed by the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, passed by the Underwriter’s Laboratory of 
Chicago and specified by the chief insurance inspector of 
the Canadian government. 

Among some of the letters received referring to the 
merits of this paint the following is quoted: 


Upson’s Oil and Soap Co., 
PARKERSBURG, W. VaA., Oct. 14, 1899. 
The Alden Speare’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: Your favor of the 12th inst. received. I have 
felt that in the limited use of the Asbestine cold water 
paint I have neither done myself nor yourselves justice. In 
my fire of September 14, which destroyed our buildings, it 
is plain to be seen that if the inside and outside walls had 
been coated with Asbestine I would in place of having a 
worthless pile of brick and mortar have walls that I could 
rebuild upon in sound condition. This is in ample evi- 
dence on the portion of the walls that we had covered with 
your paint. I doubt if I could be made to believe this 
if it were less forcibly impressed upon me by the costly facts. 
The representatives of seven large insurance companies have 
witnessed these results in wonderment. Yours very truly, 
‘ UPSON. 

The monthly sales of Asbestine aggregate over 1,000,- 
000 pounds and its manufacturers, The Alden Speare’s 
Sens Company, have offices and warehouses at 100 Will- 
iam street, New York; 396 Atlantic avenue, Boston, 
Mass.; 9 Milwaukee avenue, Chicago; and 55 Farring- 


ton street, London, E. C. 
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VENEER MACHINE IMPROVEMENT. 

Every operator of a veneer machine knows what it is 
for a log to split open after being chucked up and started, 
and in a great many instances can tell as soon as he 
looks at the block coming whether trouble may be 
expected or not. Sometimes it is a crack that has opened 
out during the boiling process; at others a block with 
a soft doty or a slightly hollow heart, offering poor 
gripping surface to the regular chuck, but oftener it 
is simply a big log of solid material that the regular 
chuck is inadequate to drive. This trouble is overcome 
by an improved patent driving chuck manufactured by 
the Capital Machine Works, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
chuck, as will be noted in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, consists of a hollow steel sleeve fitted over the 
regular driving spindle, carrying a 134-inch driving 
chuck. The chuck has its own operating gear which 
enables it to be chucked up into a log and withdrawn 
again without interfering in any way with the regular 
driving spindle, or necessitating the stopping of the 
machine. Its purpose will readily be observed and appre- 
ciated by veneer machine operators, as it is intended 
to eliminate the trouble which arises from a log being 
split or balked after it is chucked up in the machine. 

Another point which may not be noticed at a first 
glance, but will be appreciated by the operator of such 
machinery, is the time and timber saved in not having 
to change and put on big chucks when an extra heavy 
cutting comes along. Almost every veneer factory car- 
ries a set of heavy chucks which leave a core of about 


thirteen inches for use in heavy work and when there 
is a lot of heavy cutting they are obliged to stop and 
change chucks and there is a loss of timber in the 
core. With the above device on a machine a small 
regulation chuck can be used and dependence can always 
be placed on this extra one when there is extra heavy 
cutting to do, eliminating the necessity for changing 
and saving timber in the core. 

The Capital Machine Works manufacture a large 
number of veneer cutting machines, clippers, auto- 
matie knife grinders and automatic clutch hand or 
power feeds, which are depicted and described in a very 
exhaustive catalog that may be had for the asking. 





SMALL BAND RESAW SHARPENER. 

‘In order to meet increasing demands for band resaw 
sharpeners the Covel Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
has just completed its new sharpener and the accom- 
panying illustration shows the machine ready for op- 
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“WANIGAS” ASPHALT ROOFING. 


Ten years ago a company was organized at Saginaw, 
Mich., known as the Asphalt Roofing Company, for 
the purpose of engaging in the manufacture of asphalt 
roofing, the product being known as “Wanigas” asphalt 
roofing, which met with great favor where used and 
took rank as one of the best on the market. The ap- 
preciation of its worth has been a matter of steady 
growth. 

The original incorporators lacking the capital to 
meet the growing demands of the commodity, some 
time ago A. P. Bliss, of the well known lumber house 
of Bliss & Van Auken, became financially interested in 
the company, which was reorganized and the following 
officers were elected: A. P. Bliss, president; W. W. 
Van Brunt, vice president; Fred L. Bliss, treasurer; (, 
M. Beach, secretary, and the result has been the fitting 
out of an extensive factory for the production of this 
roofing. 

Wanigas asphalt roofing is made in one solid body 
from long fiber, all wool felt, and is saturated with 
prepared asphaltum. Upon being laid upon a roof it is 
again coated with asphaltum paint. The manufactur- 
ers claim that it is the thickest felt roofing saturated 
anywhere in the world, and further claim for it that it 
is water proof, as fire resisting as an iron or tin roof, 
cheaper than shingles and extremely durable. Further- 
more, it is claimed for the product that in no climate 
will it crack, split or shrink away from its fastenings, 
This claim is fully borne out in numerous testimonials 
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BAND RESAW SHARPENER MADE BY THE COVEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


eration, with pulleys and stands to carry the saw 
while being sharpened, Any one familiar with this class 
of sharpeners can see at once the improvement. Being a 
bench machine it is also heavy in construction and made 
to stand hard service, and will sharpen saws one to 
seven inches in width, 





ADVANTAGE. OF MECHANICAL DRAFT. 

In the Engineering Record of May 18 Henry C. Meyer, 
jr., states that 

Draft produced by fans possesses many advantages over 
chimneys ordinarily proportioned. Probably the greatest 
of these is its flexibility, it being possible to regulate the 
speed of the fan so that the proper rate of combustion for 
the amount of steam required is maintained entirely inde- 
pendent of the weather conditions; another important advan- 
tage is the ability of the fans to create a much greater draft 
than is possible with a chimney. Steam engines for driving 
fans are frequently fitted with valves arranged to govern the 
speed of the engine according as the boiler pressure varies, 
increasing it as the pressure falls and reducing it as it rises 
above the normal. fechanical draft enables economizers to 
be placed in the flue and reduce the temperature of the escap- 
ing gases by heating the feed-water far below the tempera- 
ture that is necessary in a chimney to create a draft. The 
reduction due to the use of economizers is a much greater 
percentage of the available draft with a chimney than it is 
of the draft where fans are employed. Again, the greater 
draft of fans enables cheap, low grade fuels to be burned that 
could not easily be used with chimney draft, and the saving 
that these fuels bring about in some localities is a very con- 
siderable sum of money. Still another point in favor of 
mechanical draft lies in the portability of the fans in case a 
change of location is desired. 


received from people who have had the roofs in use for 
many years. 

In this day, when shingles are growing poorer and 
poorer, the matter of desirable roofing material appeals 
with particular force to the retail lumber trade of the 
country, who are gradually adding roofing products of 
some kind to their stocks of lumber. Wanigas asphalt 
roofing will also interest builders of saw mills, planing 
mills, warehouses, dry kilns and other structures that 
go to the making up of a modern milling plant. The 
product is manufactured by people of the highest rep- 
utation and of long standing in the lumber trade and it 
goes without saying that they would not offer to their 
confreres in the lumber trade a product that was not 
right in every essential. 

Further information concerning Wanigas asphalt roof- 
ing can be obtained from the Asphalt Roofing Company, 
Saginaw, W.S8., Mich. . 


AN OVERHEAD LOG DOG. 


There are any number of mills that, while needing 
some kind of a log dog, are kept from having one 
by some fault in the construction of the mill. It 
may be too low to allow the installation of a regular 
dog, the floor space may be too limited to allow the 
ground floor kind, the trough may not be suitable or 
the rolls. may not allow the use of .one. In short 
there may be fifty reasons why a dog and stop can- 
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IMPROVED PATENT DRIVING CHUCK MADE BY THE CAPITAL MACHINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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not be used. To overcome these difficulties and to pro- 
vide a dog that could be used in any mili, William 
Ek. Hill & Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., designed their 


-overhead steam dog and stop, which is illustrated in 


the accompanying cut. 

The machine is so simple in its operation that it 
hardly needs an explanation. It consists of an iron 
cylinder of suitable size firmly bolted to two large 
timbers reaching down from the upper part of a mill. 
To the lower end of the piston rod is fixed a heavy 
iron claw and to the other a rope, which passes over 
a sheave, and a weight which balances the weight of 
the piston head and rod and keeps them up out of 
the way when the dog is not in use. A movement of 
the lever which controls the valve gives steam to the 


upper part of the cylinder and the piston is driven. 


down so that the claw strikes the timber and holds 
it firmly while it is being cut. Another touch to the 
lever and the log is instantly released. 

This is undoubtedly the quickest device on the mar- 
ket for this kind of work and its strength and simplic- 
ity recommend it to every mill man. It will dog any 
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THE WILLIAM E. HILL & CO. STEAM DOG. 


size log and do it perfectly. This dog when used in 
connection with the Hill steam drag saw and Hill 
concave geared rolls shown at the bottom of the cut 
makes a rig that cannot be improved upon and one 
which is especially well adapted for stave and shingle 
mills or any place where it is wished to cut the logs 
up into short lengths. Any one who is interested in 
this subject will receive blue prints and any other 
information he may desire by addressing the manufac- 
turers, William E. Hill & Co., 321-329 Eleanor street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and mentioning this paper. 





A UNIQUE TOOL. 

A progressive saw mill operator is always on the look- 
out for a new machine or device that will enable him 
to turn out a better product or that will reduce cost 
of manufacture. The vital 
thing in a saw mill is the 
saw, and anything which 
will increase its efficiency 
or improve its product de- 
serves serious attention. 

One of the most worthy 
devices for the care of saws 
is the “Crescent” saw swage, 
which is a great advance 
over other processes of saw 
swaging in that it actually 
rolls the steel out from the 
face of the saw teeth by 
means of a roller die in 
the eccentric swaging shaft, 
making a good strong, sharp 
corner that will stand in 
any class of timber. These 
swages are made in two 
styles—one for circular 
saws and another for band 
saws—and in several sizes, 
some of which doubtless 
would be suited for the saws 





SAW SWAGE, 
now in use by the average mill man. 

To those saw mill men who would like to improve 
on present results it is suggested that a letter written 


to the manufacturers of the Crescent saw swage—the 
Riverside Machine Works, Kokomo, Ind.—would bring 
full particulars of this excellent tool. 





A MODERN WOODWORKING MACHINE. 

To meet the large demand for a small and compact 
shop surfacer, and on which it will be possible not only 
to do fine smoothing of furnished stock but also be- 
cause of its large range of adjustments to do the great- 
est amount of light double or single surfacing that can 
be done on any machine of the same size and capacity, 
the H. B. Smith Machine Company, of Smithville, N. 
J., has put its new S-10 double surfacer on the market. 
It is not only very compact and rigid but has all the 
fine features of a good cabinet surfacer. Both the top 
and bottom cutter heads have 23-inch by 74-inch jour- 
nals at each end, both revolving in a small cutting circle 
(44 inches) at a speed of 4,000 revolutions a minute 
and are so arranged that the knives for each are inter- 
changeable. The chip breakers and pressure bars about 
these heads swing closely around same, so that it is 
possible to feed and do good work on stock as short 
as 34 inches in length. 

The feed mechanism consists of four 5-inch rolls, so 
compactly arranged that it is but 134 inches from the 
centers of the infeed to the centers of the outfeed rolls. 
The upper infeed rolls are heavily weighted and will 
raise to accommodate a cut of § of an inch. A special 
feature in connection with this roll is a cross girt in 
front of same which will not allow any piece with more 
than §-inch cut to enter the machine, preventing the 
overtaxing of any portion of the machine, for if the 
rolls did feed an extra thick piece to the top head it 
would be impossible to drive that head against more 
than a g-inch cut. Particular attention has been paid 
to the patented all steel roller link chain used to trans- 
mit the power from the infeed to the outfeed rolls. 
This chain cannot stretch or break under any strain 





SECTIONAL ROLL AND CHIP BREAKER. 


to which it may be put and will outlast any form of 
gearing that could be used in this place. 

The illustration of the side view will show the man- 
ner in which the expansion gears are lined and encased. 
This system of expansion gear casing, for which the 
Smith Machine Company has patent pending, obviates 
any twisting strains on the studs, as by bolting the 
cases solidly together the gears are practically held 
in complete iron casings and cannot give any twist on 
the rods. 

In adjusting the pressure bars over the bottom head 
a single hand wheel is used, also hand wheels for ad- 
justing the pressure bar after the top’ cutter head. 
These hand wheels have heavy springs contained in the 
long hubs which render the bar slightly yielding, but 
should the operator desire a perfectly rigid bar he can 
set the springs down solidly by a small nut in the top 
of the hand wheel. The bed hoisting crank at the in- 
feed end is located at the operator’s left hand, with 
a scale in close proximity. It also has a locking hand 
wheel by which the bed is solidly locked to the main 
frame after adjustment has been made, for running 
any certain thickness of stock. The two chip breakers 
used in this machine are an especial feature. Each of 
the two pieces has independent action for holding two 
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THE H. B. SMITH DOUBLE SURFACER—SIDE VIEW. 


pieces of stock down to the bed but both swing up and 
around the head on a common center, being governed 
by a one-piece slide bar to which they are attached. 
There are many other points of superiority about this 
machine. The sectional roll and chip breaker, illustrated 
herewith, shows the roll with the machine bed dropped 
and the machine empty. Each section has been dropped 
to a common center and the entire roll presents a con- 
tinuous working surface the same as would be pre- 
sented by a solid roll. It is so arranged that each sec- 
tion can rise % of an inch independent of its neighbor, 
but if a piece has more than § of an inch variation it 
will raise a spur, which is weighted and connected by 
roll boxes and links to a rock bar, which will in turn 





raise the fulerums in the same relative position as to 
the other roll and never varies their independent weight. 
In the chip breaker the nose pieces slide vertically in- 
dependent on a bar to an equal extent to that of the 
roll section. Each nose piece has a spring and weight 
to force it down on the stock, independent of its neigh- 
bor, and absolutely holds the same solidly to the bed 
while being worked. It will thus be seen that this 
machine will not only feed many pieces of narrow stock 
at once but presents the same working surface in both 
the roll and chip breaker, as a solid roll and chip 
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SMITH DOUBLE SURFACER—END VIEW. 
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THE H. B. 


breaker would and consequently is equally as good on 
wide as on narrow stock. 

This machine is made in six different styles and oc- 
cupies but five feet square floor surface; is very com- 
pact and powerfully braced, with a powerful feed. The 
number of styles manufactured gives the buyer an Op- 
portunity to select such as are suitable to his partien- 
lar class of work. 





A NEW SIGHT-FEED LUBRICATOR. 

The gas engine lubricator sectional view of which is 
shown herewith is the “Paragon” grade made by the 
Lunkenheimer Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
branch offices in New York 
city and London, England. 
The construction of this 
glass body lubricator has 
been improved over other 
forms heretofore on the 
market and all objection- 
able features have been 
eliminated. The construc- 
tion is very compact and 
the general design will ap- 
peal to users of this class 
of goods. 

The filling arrangement 
consists of a screw-down 
side filler. The slide A 
screws down on and. 
around the lid of cup and 
has a loose plug which 
covers the filling hole when 
slide is swung over to a 
closed position. This loose 
plug is so arranged that 
the wear thereon can be 
adjusted by turning down 
screw B. The whole con- 
struction is very heavy THE “PARAGON” 
and the slide can be de- LUBRICATOR. 
pended upon to seat per- : ’ ‘ 
fectly and remain tight for an almost indefinite period. 
On account of this construction it is possible to secure 
a large filling hole, a highly desirable feature, 

The feed regulating mechanism is the same as the 
Lunkenheimer “Sentinel” oil cup and the feed can 
be put on or off by raising or lowering the cam lever 
C. The rate of feed can be adjusted by turning the 
nut D, which is prevented from loosening by sprin 
E. By this arrangement the feed can be set and turn 
on or off without disturbing the rate of flow. The cup 
is thoroughly packed both around the stem and at 
the top and bottom of body and sight-feed glasses and 
cannot become leaky. 

The whole cup is screwed together by the Lunken- 
heimer lock-nut construction, which makes it impossi- 
ble for the cup to jar apart due to the shaking of 
the engine, and also dispenses with the annoyance of 
oil leaks. The sight-feed glass R is quite large and can 
réadily be cleaned by unscrewing the upper part of 
the cup from the base piece. These cups are constructed 
of the best material throughout and are guaranteed to 
be the highest grade of gas engine lubricator on the 
market. : 

The Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
submit prices and further details on request. 

PAA" 

The German demand for American wood products is 
liable to be somewhat favorably influenced at no dis- 
tant day by a Russian export duty upon sawed wood 
which it is stated is soon to be levied for the purpose 
of compelling the location of woodworking establish- 
ments in Russia. German imports from Russia of 
sawed wood amount to nearly $10,000,000 annually. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


FORESTRY CONTRACTS. 


New York, May 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—It does one good to read such an epistle as the one ap- 
pearing in your issue of April 27, above the pseudonym 
of “Augur, S. F.,” a disappointed scientist of the much 
abused science of forestry. 

Nothing can assist our people more in finding a 
proper answer to the question “What Is Forestry?” 
than a free discussion of the “pros” and “contras” of 
its merits under such fair and impartial treatment as 
is given it by the honored editor of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Everybody is thus afforded a good oppor- 
tunity to form his own opinion. 

Now, to come right down to facts, is it any wonder 
that so many different views exist in the minds of our 
citizens as to the meaning and aims of “scientific for- 
estry?” One day we read of “forest preservation,” 
on another of “forest planting,’ on still another the 
wastefulness of the lumberman is openly condemned, 
“conservative lumbering” is preached and many other 
subjects of general interest. The one to whom “forest 
preservation” appeals most marks the forester down 
as one who wants to stop the cutting of timber alto- 
gether—good. Another, who happens to hear or read 
of a United States superintendent of tree planting 
immediately jumps at the conclusion that he has at 
last solved the riddle—yes, he has got it—there it is 
in black and white: “Division of Forestry, Superin- 
tendent of Tree Planting,” therefore forestry must be 
tree-planting—the forester must be a nurseryman. Who 
can blame him? And now we come to the timber owner 
and lumberman; poor soul, how on earth can he see 
clear? On the one side he is yelled at to preserve the 
trees—he is threatened with a timber famine—on an- 
other he is advised to raise trees, retail or wholesale, 
as he sees fit. Government “experts” who have grown 
over night like mushrooms are going to tell him all 
about “everything.” He need not worry—they are going 
to lead him through thick and thin free of charge. Still, 
what “scientific forestry” means remains a mystery to 
him. When such experts as that tackle him with a 
proposition to furnish him a “working plan,” rattled as 
he is already, he becomes now entirely bewildered, his 
mind cannot digest these things in a jiffy, and with a 
big whoop, utterly disgusted, he yells: 


“Leave me alone with your scientific forestry. I don’t 
want it. It is a blamed, blankedeblank humbug. First you 
tell me to preserve my timber; then you tell me to cut it 
under your kind supervision; after that you come and tell 
me I should raise trees, and now you bother me with a 
‘working plan.’ You go to blazes. What right have you to 
tell me what I shall do with my property?” He goes on: 
“We live only once and are here for no other purpose than 
to make money as much and as fast as possible—all of us. 
Your whole business is nothing but full of contradictions— 
that settles it. Goodbye.” The government ‘expert’? who 
hasn’t half learned yet himself what “scientific forestry” is 
and then —. cannot explain it intelligently, sneaks off 
like a wet rat to try his canvassing and missionary work 
upon more fertile soil, where his preachings may be better 
understood and appreciated. 

Bravo, Mr. LUMBERMAN ; bravissimo, Augur, 8. F. I don’t 
blame you a bit for repelling any such attacks made upon 

our intellects. Your astonishment and perplexity will still 
ncrease when you hear that even women have been infected 
by the forestry craze. Think of it; ‘‘women_lumbermen,” 
cutters, sawyers, skidders etc. What a grand, spectacular 
“free show.” Our mushroom experts are going to show what 
forestry is. They have been trying to hoodoo you; and you, 
like any bright American, are not going to be hoodood—that 
is all. 

But hold on a minute, Mr. Augur & Co.; I cannot let you 
off quite as easily as that. 

Before going any further permit me to crown you all with 
the “forester’s’” insignias—you are all entitled to it; every- 
body who has anything to do with forest products may 
unblushingly wear them. Come on and pick out any of the 
swell titles according to your vocation Iike the following, 
have them stamped on your business cards and be thankful. 

Now then, how would these strike you: Scientific For- 
est Lumberman; Scientific Forest Cutter, sawyer, hauler, 
driver, skidder, piler, seller; or Scientific Forest Protector, 
Scientific Forest Nurseryman, Scientific Forest Ranger or 
Scientific Forest-Fire Fighter? This latter is a daisy. How 
sweet these sound. Any of these titles are O. K. All you 
have to be sure about is the “scientific.” As Augur prop- 
erly says in his article, any business may become scientific 
the moment a mepertes knowledge of any special group of 
objects is acquired. Well then, since you are all masters of 
the arts of your vocation, you are all scientists, and all com- 
bined are ‘foresters,’ and even “scientific foresters” in the 
particular branch of general lumbering. 

This will sufficiently explain the general term of “forester” 
as applied to any one having anything to do with the prod- 
ucts of the forest. 

But now we come to the question of ‘‘What is the science 
of forestry?’ What does it mean? I cannot answer this 
any better than by a redirect query, viz., “What is the 
science of mines and mining?” And “What is the difference 
between the ‘miner’ and the ‘mining engineer’? Undoubt- 
edly this query you can answer properly, and if so it will at 
once give you the solution of the problem, ‘‘What is the 
science of forestry?” and what is the difference between the 
“forester” and the “foresting engineer’? 

Both of these professions are closely related to each other, 
one being interested in inorganic, the other in organic prod- 
ucts of the earth. 

The miner may be entirely scientific in the execution of his 
work but can never be a ae engineer if he has not studied 
the science of mines and min ng. The forester, as remarked 
before, may also be a scientific forest cutter, hauler etc., 
but still never be a “foresting engineer” ; whereas the latter 
need not name gin | be an expert with the ax and saw or the 
mining engineer with the pick and shovel. They both must 
be the “engineer,” first and last. Without this education 
both these professions would lose their bottom and useful- 
ness. It is this very passing by of the “engineering feat- 
ures,” the very soul and body of the science of forestry by 
irresponsible agents, that has brought about this great mis- 
understanding of the science of forestry among our people. 

Abroad, where the science has reached an intense form, 
after a couple of centuries or so of practice a proper dis- 
tinction has long ago been made between the “higher” and 
“lower” grades, and it is only right that it should be so. 
Such terms as scientific forest botanists, zoologists etc. 
explain themselves. They are all foresters, of course, but 
when it comes to carry out the practical side ofthe 
“science,” the management of timber lands upon a commer- 
cial basis, with a of improving the value of the land, 
quality of timber, and guaranteeing a perpetually tnoreasing 





and repeated crop and income from same—then the “for- 
esting engineer’? jumps into prominence. He _ necessarily 
must have sufficient knowledge of all the natural sciences to 
assist him in his aims of general forest management; he may 
also be a scientific botanist etc. If so, the better for him; 
but of everything he must take the position, like the captain 
of a steamer (a better comparison can hardly be made) and 
act as guiding ngs and manager of the whole machine. 

In spite of all this information at our disposal that may 
be had for the asking, we are continually told that German 
“principles” and “methods” are “antiquated” and unfit for 
our forest conditions, when the truth of the matter is that 
the former have been boldly imported and copied by our 
government, and so far as the practical application of known 
and successfully tried ‘‘methods” is concerned it is simply a 
case of endeavoring to bring the best in harmony with the 
ea conditions of our forests, the same as the shoe is 
made to fit the foot and not the contrary. 

Where there is no material upon which to try any scien- 
tific method at present, it does not follow that it cannot be 
made properly to respond under intelligent management to 
fit the case—material gives and is ductile—but a method 
can only be somewhat modified, its guiding aims and princi- 
ples never. To do the latter would mean a most difficult and 
expensive undertaking, the discovery of a “science” unknown 
at this time. Why then condemn anything that has never 
been tried? “Simplen simplicitas.” Why is it that these 
“antiquated” German methods have been copied and are in 
successful operation in every civilized country of the world? 

Has it ever entered into your mind how it is possible that 
the majority of the big guns—that is, the members of the 
nobility in foreign countries—-have so far successfully man- 
aged to keep the wolf from their doors without engaging in 
any money making business, which is against their tradition 
and breeding? If you haven’t, let me tell you that nothing 
else keeps them alive than the revenues from their land pos- 
sessions, the products from forest and field, managed scien- 
tifically upon a business basis with the aim of self sus- 
tenance. In these cases scientific forestry ee a most 
important role and teaches a most interesting lesson. 

And now let me turn to our timber owners and lumbermen 
and ask a few pertinent questions. 

Who do you believe will demonstrate the entire prac- 
ticability of scientific forestry methods in our country first, 
government paternalism and politics, or private exertion? 
(See report of Drs. Fernow and Schenk.) What objection 
can either of the former have if the foresting engineer adds 
a more scientific business basis to the present sound one 
prevailing with a view of maintaining the present pecuniary 
returns from their investments on the one side and improv- 
ing the cut-over areas by the introduction of more valuable 
timber, quantitative and qualitative, thus guaranteeing a 
second “compound” interest from the investment? 

The wrong impression prevails generally that the estab- 
lishment of such a plan is entirely too costly under present 
timber value conditions—for stumpage men probably it is— 
but not for those who have made a permanent investment in 
timber and land combined. For them this “one time” 
expense is a bagatelle considering the great financial bene- 
fits a — working plan should bring in its wake; it is like 
a drop of water out in the lake. But it must be borne in 
mind that this preliminary work should be done by men 
personally and financially responsible for it and its after 
effects. ‘Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well” 
should be the motto. 

Government responsibility enters here into private affairs 
in a most questionable light—time alone can show to what 
extent this responsibility will be assumed by the former. 
If a government working plan is proving inadequate after- 
wards—its supervision being left in the hands of laymen— 
forest fires may upset it at any time—what will the lumber- 
man do? Sue the government for damages? Even if we 
can hardly expect to live to enjoy the returns from a second 
crop of mature timber, what is better: To increase the value 
of our cut-over areas which we know cannot be sold at a 
profit now, exceptions even permitted, and manage them so 
that within a comparatively short time their value will be 
equal to if not greater than the original one, and then can 
be sold, or leave them entirely “unproductive”? What bet- 
ter inheritance can we leave our families and children than 
a valuable timber tract, with its compounding and contin- 
ually increasing interest ? 

What further objection can there be raised, when with the 
introduction of such a plan a protection against fire of the 
investment goes hand in hand with the general improvement? 
While you cut, saw and haul unproductive land, unfit for 
agricultural purposes, is made productive, your investment 
finds protection against loss. 

These are a few of the pertinent questions “which each of 
us should answer to his individual satisfaction.” Many 
more may be advanced and each one could be answered 
properly. 

While my letter is getting rather long, Mr. Editor, I dare 
not close without saying a few words to those wishing to 
take up the practical study of scientific forestry abroad. 
Many make the great mistake, pees those who have 
had no special mathematical or engineering education nor 
experience, and go away entirely unprepared. They travel 
from school to school, pick up a thing here and there, dif- 
ferent methods and aspects presenting themselves at each 
different place. They get mixed up and bewildered like the 
country squire who has never seen a large city and comes 
to town to see the sights. Still, when they come back they 
imagine they know all about forestry. Oh, yes; why 
shouldn’t they? ‘They have spent a certain time in the 
laboratory at one, out in the woods at another place, and so 
on, and immediately get you mixed up, too, trying to tell 
you what “scientific” forestry is. In spite of their ignorance 
they parade themselves as “experts,” and to those who don’t 
know they are very imposing. It is only too correct what 
Augur says in his letter: “Human beings are in the bad 
habit of overrating men, events, facts, forces, titles, which 
they fail to comprehend.” I can only agree with him and 
express my sympathy for those who have already fallen into 
the clutches of these “experts,” made to order over night. 
It is always easier to jump overboard than to get back 
again. : 

The government knew years ago what sclentific forest 
management can do and had time enough to show us prac- 
tical results in the public forest preserves; but no, every- 
thing has got to go first through the political mill, people 
have to be fooled and hoodood a while before they wake up 
and “private enterprise” finally solves the question of the 
yey my of a new uning, This is an old, old lesson and 
8S repeating itself again with the introduction of scientific 
forestry. Since we are not enabled to see yet “practical 
results,” a trip to the birthplace of forestry, Germany, rec- 
ommends itself, for what the eye seeth believeth the heart. 
But don’t leave without preparing yourself somewhat. 
Neither you nor I can digest a heavy dinner without a good 
foundation to it. You know the consequences if this precau- 
tion is neglected. 

You can study the “theory” of the science right here. 
Take up the study of general surveying and forest mathe- 
matics to suit your ability; go out into the wé6ods and study 
elementary forest botany and silvi and arboriculture. ' 
is, go to a good nurseryman—he can tell you more than any 
scientific book. When you have enough of these branches 
“into” and land on the other side, go and hunt up the best 
authorities you can find, such gentlemen as Drs. Hess, 
Schwappach, Grundner, Schuberg. Neumeister, Kunz etce., 
the latter two of the Royal akademy in Tharandt (Saxony), 
many of whom have studied in person our own forest con- 
ditions and will receive you with open arms and give you 
the best advice. They will tell you since forestry in America 
is in its childhood to keep as much as possible out of 
laboratories and away from too confined scientific re- 
searches, only to study what is absolutely necessary. Three 
quarters of your time must be spent out in the forest. 

If you go to Tharandt, one of the oldest and best In the 
world, your expenses will not be more than about $20 a 
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month. You very likely will find besides Englishmen a few 
of your own countrymen there. What a revelation will come 
over te when you see these magnificent forests, which 
sometimes bring as much as $15 net profit an acre a year, 
Here every known “method” of management and its “results” 
will be shown and explained to you in clean and mixed tim- 
ber of every possible description. Nobody will blame you 
when on coming back you tell your friends that a feeling of 
homesickness and regret came over you when seeing out 
there our own good American trees that grow in that lati- 
tude for the first time under scientific management. It wil] 
leave impressions upon your mind which you will never for. 
get in your life. Remain at one school as long as necessary, 
according to your ability to grasp things, and when you 
finally leave after a thorough course of from six to twelve 
months you will own more practical and absolute knowledge 
than you can ever hope of acquiring by traveling around in 
two or three years. ou will then at least be able to explain 
intelligently what scientific forestry is. When you have 
done this, then is the time if you feel like seeing the other 
schools to increase your knowledge. Don’t fail to see the 
trial experimental stations at Tharandt, Eberswalde, 
Tubingen, Eisenach, Munich and Giessen. They are excel- 
lent and instructive. 

Still, “chacun a son plaisir’’—the science of forestry like 
any other can easily be made a “fad” of and dragged down 
into the mud, but remember “‘it is always easier to soil your 
clothes than to clean them.” ‘The pitcher is taken to the 
well so often that it breaks.” And with that I wish you a 
happy ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen.” F. voN HOFFMANN, 

Civil and Foresting Engineer, 


~~ 


THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., May 31.—Editor American Lum- 
BERMAN: “Abuses of the Cash Discount” is the heading 
of an article in your issue of April 13 and should be 
read by every shipper of lumber, and by every buyer as 
far as that goes. It is particularly applicable, how- 
ever, to the shipper and is true and logical. I have 
found and do find today this abuse a source of much 
annoyance. Upon making quotations I specify particu- 
larly that the 2 percent discount for cash must be taken 
advantage of in ten days and not twenty; but in my 
case with 75 percent of my customers it is more likely 
to be thirty days than twenty, and very few respect the 
ten day limit. 

A man dislikes to kick because a good customer takes 
2 percent off at the end of thirty days, but because he 
is good financially or a heavy buyer furnishes no excuse 
nor does it lessen the loss caused to the shipper. The 
2 percent in the course of a year’s business makes a 
considerable amount, and where the shipper has to bor- 
row money he is compelled to pay interest on twice the 
amount that he really uses simply because some “good” 
customer chooses to take advantage of him. It is an 
abuse that should be abolished and can be done away 
with easily enough by uniform action. Men with lim- 
ited capital need the money or the paper to get the 
money on, but a great many dealers and wholesalers are 
today doing business on the capital of the shipper and 
actually waiting until they get settlement for the stock 
before settling with those from whom they secured it. 
Every shipper should make up his mind to put a stop to 
it, or at least to make the effort to do so. , 
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A VACATION SUGGESTION. 

The water of the Great Salt lake, Utah, is clear and 
transparent, with a bottom of fine white sand and a 
margin of encrusted salt. It is one of the purest and 
most concentrated brines in the world. Its waters give 
sustenance to no living thing; there is not the smallest 
insect or worm to frighten the most timid bather, and 
the bathing is the most perfect sea bathing in the whole 
of North America or in Europe. No human body can 
sink in it. Your body will persistently rise up, the 
shoulders above the surface, or you may even sit down 
in it. Its wonderful buoyancy must be experienced to 
be realized. No knowledge of swimming is necessary; 
one may enter the lake without the slightest fear; all 
you have to do is to lie down and float. But to swim 
in it—that is another thing. When your hands are put 
under the water to take a stroke, your feet, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, will not go down. It is impossible to keep 
more than one end of your body under water at a time. 
Nearly half a million people bathe in the Great Salt 
lake every year. They come from all over the world, 
and tourists are beginning to realize that Salt Lake 
City and the magnificent surroundings present the great- 
est scope of novelty, and that city is destined to be a 
leading watering place. : 

Salt Lake City and Great Salt lake are best reached 
via Denver, Manitou, Glenwood and the Rio Grande 
Western railway, in connection with either the Denver 
& Rio Grande or Colorado Midland railroad. The trip 
through the mountains is the most scenic in America. 
There are through sleeping and dining cars from Chi- 
cago, Omaha and Denver via this route, and tourist 
rates now in effect. Upon request and receipt of 2 
cents, George W. Heintz, general passenger agent, Salt 
Lake City, will send a copy of “Salt Lake City: The 
City of the Saints,” which is exhaustively descriptive of 
the manifold attractions of a region admirably adapted 
for a restful, health restoring vacation. 








“The Little Red Book” is the title of a vest pocket 
pamphlet, the 1901 edition of which has just been 
issued by the press of the Marine Review Publish- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. It is of great assist- 
ance to any one identified with lake shipping, contain- 
ing a list of about 2,000 vessels that ply the great 
lakes, in addition to the names of the master, engineer 
and owner and the fleet number. The arrangement 18 
such that by simply knowing the name of a vessel 
it is a very easy matter to ascertain not only the 
names of the officers and manager, or owner, but also 
a list of other vessels controlled by the same interest. 
It also contains a list of the best known ship chandlers 
and merchants who furnish supplies to vessels at the 
different ports on the lakes. The book sells for $1. 
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THE CENTER OF PLASTER MANUFACTURE. 





Among the Gypsum Quarries and Plaster [ilills at Fort Dodge, lowa—Plants Bedecked 
with a Snow White Covering—How the Rock is Crushed, Boiled and Pre- 
pared for Market—A Visit to the Underground Regions. 





How Plaster Is Made. 


The retail lumbermen who do not sell plaster are few 
in number, and while these lumbermen combined yearly 
ut out hundreds of thousands of tons of it the process 
of manufacture is an enigma to the most of them. This 
is not a healthy condition. Knowledge on this point 
would be power from the fact that the handlers ot the 
commodity could explain the process of manufacture 
to their customers and in this way create in the minds 
of those customers the idea that the men of whom they 
buy are “onto” their job. There are retail dealers who 
never have seen a saw mill in operation, but the thor- 
oughly up to date yard man knows all about a mill, 
so far as casual observation can teach him. He has 
been to the pains to visit manufacturing points and post 
himself on saw mill work. He has even gone further 
than this and visited the logging camps. ‘Lherefore he 
knows how the log is taken from the stump, transported 
to the mill, sawed and handled. In his line he is a 
much greater man than though his vision ended at the 
point where a car of lumber rolled into his yard. 

In comparison, Fort Dodge, Lowa, is to the plaster 
industry what Minneapolis is to the manufacture of 
lumber, namely, the greatest on earth. Within four 
miles of the center of town there are seven mills, with a 
daily capacity of 1,200 tons, and the eighth mill is 
building. ‘The capital of the companies closely hugs 
$1,000,000; and there is another million invested in 
gypsum lands. , ‘ 

Looking the town over before taking the trip to the 
mills I observe that Fort Dodge is a healthy little city. 
There are prosperous lumber yards, and good business 
houses, both retail and wholesale. More freight is 
shipped from this point than from any other on the 
Illinois Central west of Chicago. There is an oat meal 
mill that runs out 1,000 barrels a day. Full trains of 
plaster leave the town. The plaster manufacturers are 
very close mouthed as to their shipments, but I learn 
from railroad officials that they amount to about 8,000 
cars yearly. Carnegie, the greatest millionaire of them 
all—I say greatest because he has expressed a deter- 
mination to dispose of his immense wealth during his 
lifetime, and has already given $13,000,000 for philan- 
thropie and educational purposes—has recently given 
the city $30,000 for a public library. The citizens will 
add to this amount and not long hence the town will 
have a library of which a place of four times as many 
inhabitants would be proud. I asked what special claim 
Fort Dodge had on Carnegie, and was told none. The 
town wanted a library, that fact was brought to Mr. 
Carnegie’s notice—and the great steel magnate did the 
rest. 

It would be proper to call Fort Dodge a little Ohio 
in regard to turning out United States officials. Sena- 
tor Dolliver’s home is here, as are also the homes of 
George Roberts, director of the mint, and M. D. O’Con- 
nell, solicitor of the treasury. 

Gypsum, from which plaster is made, underlies much 
of the territory adjacent to the city. All the land in 
the vicinity has been prospected and the plaster experts 
can tell whether in any given locality gypsum can be 
produced in paying quantity. If the strata is not more 
than ten feet thick they say it will not pay. The mills 
are working in rock that averages perhaps twenty feet. 
The great bulk of this rock is mined as you would 
mine a large body of gold or silver ore, the balance 
of it “stripped,” as they call it when taking the earth 
from the rock, and quarried. It is claimed that the deep 
rock is best. 

In sections of other plaster districts the supply of 
rock has become exhausted, but so far as human fore- 
sight can see the plaster business in Fort Dodge will, 
like Tennyson’s brook, run on forever. This is not say- 
ing that more mills are needed to help to make the 
rock into plaster, for already if there were a smaller 
number the demand could easily be supplied. The 
manufacturers at this point claim they are turning out 
the finest’ of product, owing to the high grade rock. 
Elsewhere more salt is found in the gypsum, and salt 
is deleterious. Salt water sprinkled on a newly plas- 
tered wall will cause it to set quickly. In a certain 
town in Michigan a large amount of money was invested 
in a plaster plant, 500 tons of plaster was made and 
placed in the warehouse where it quickly became so solid 
that it was necessary to blast it out. Salt was at the 
bottom of the trouble, the gypsum not having been 
tested before the mill was put in. Therefore it seems 
that to have gypsum is one thing and to know what ele- 
ments the rock contains is quite another. 

_I will not go into an extended treatise on the forma- 
tion of this gypsum strata, for even so called authori- 
ties differ. I studied the subject in my school days, as 
no doubt you did, but it is to be regretted that often 
} te study a long time without learning much. Study 

oes not always result in absolute knowledge. A theory 
ee by many is that, covering this gypsum section, 
ij ere was once a lake of salt water, impregnated with 
are Then underneath a voleano broke out and from 
pone ssures came the fumes of sulphuric acid, which 
the € sulphate of lime, and this, crystalizing, formed 
= rock.. This goes farther back than the memory of 

an, as no doubt it occurred long before man was 
created. _Anyhow, here the rock is, and that is what we 
are dealing with at this time. 


A manufacturer hitched up his blooded horse and we 
drove out in the mill district. As each company must 
have plenty of land from which to mine the rock, the 
mills are perhaps from half a mile to a mile apart. 
Just then after a fall of snow it looked perfectly natural 
to see the buildings composing the plants mantled in 
white. In midsummer, however, they present about the 
same white appearance. The fine plaster finds egress 
from every crack and crevice and, settling on the mill 
roofs and stacks, causes the thousands of travelers who 
are whirled past on the railroad to wonder what on 
earth is turned out from those factories! From appear- 
ance, even when the thermometer stands at 100, a little 
snow flurry has struck them. 


The Milling Process. 


The mill visited is 300 feet long and is considered 
modern in every respect. After paying the bills for the 
erection of such a mill there would not be much left 
out of a bank account of $100,000. A glance shows that 
it was built for strength and endurance. ‘There are 
great beams—many of them of yellow pine—shafting 
from 5 to 6 inches in diameter, and big cog wheels which 
crunch together like the teeth- of Gulliver’s giants. In 
the construction of the mill 300,000 feet of lumber and 
timber was used. The power is furnished by a beautiful 
Allis Corliss engine of 300-horse power. ‘The drive 
wheel of this engine is 12 feet in diameter, with 27-inch 
face, weighs 20,000 pounds and does not vary 1-64th 
of an inch from running true. Place the end of a lead 
pencil or knife close to the edge or face of the wheel 
and, judging alone from any variation observed, one 
would almost swear it was standing still. It would 
not do to have this fine, cutting dust sifting into the 
valves and bearings of this watch-like machine, therefore 
every precaution is taken to exclude it. 

In the shed there are 3,000 tons of rock, an amount 
that will have been increased to 15,000 tons by this time. 
As this rock reaches the mouth of the shaft in cars 
which hold about a ton each it is weighed, for the 
miners work by the ton, some of them making as high 
as $4a day. ‘This rock is destined to lie for a while and 
cure—that is, the water will evaporate from it. When 
it comes from the mine it is 35 percent water, and it 
is the intention that by the time it reaches the mill 
10 percent of this water shall have floated away in the 
atmosphere. The more water the rock contains the 
more heat is required in the process of reducing it to 
plaster. 

When the rock is sufficiently air dried it is taken 
to the crusher. This machine chews up pieces of rock 
a foot square as easily as we chew bread. From this 
crusher it drops in pieces as big as your fist into a 
second crusher which reduces it to dust intermingled 
with pieces as large as peas. It then goes through 
burrs—the same old kind we used to see in grist mills, 
though differently adjusted—which grinds it to the fine- 
ness of flour almost. It is now ready for the calcining 
kettles, or retorts, and here is where the skill is required. 
These kettles may be described as sections of steel tubes, 
with cast iron bottoms, 10 feet in diameter, and 10 feet 
high. Four large flues run along the bottom, inside of 
each kettle, and also in the bottom there is an appliance 
which keeps the finely ground rock in constant motion. 
It is like making corn meal mush—if it is not stirred 
continually a portion of it may burn, while another por- 
tion will come out raw. The heat in the calciner is +. 
degrees. The ground stone boils like water. One of 
these kettles holds ten tons of the pulverized rock, and 
from this amount evaporates two and a half tons of 
water. The time required for calcining is about two 
hours and every kettleful is tested. If the man in 
charge of the operation does not know how to aim and 
keep his eye on the gun he makes a mistake. It would 
be quite possible for a calciner who was not sufficiently 
skilled to turn out batches which as plaster would be 
worthless. Evidently the skill required in the process 
consists in properly controlling the heat, as in this mill 
the calciner takes his place at the furnace doors, leaving 
his helper above to watch the kettles. 

When the product comes from these kettles and has 
been screened it is the plaster of paris of commerce, but 
it lacks something as yet of being the plaster that is 
sold for building purposes. It has yet to go through 
another machine which will thoroughly incorporate it 
with the hair and retarder. You know how quick plas- 
ter of paris -will harden if mixed with water, and this 
retarder is to make this process of hardening slower. 
Hair is not added, as many imagine, to bind the par- 
ticles of mortar together and thus make a solid wall, 
for the wall would be as solid without it. This hair, 
some say, prevents the mortar from being too easily 
forced through the spaces between the lath, and thus 
avoiding waste. This does not hit the nail squarely on the 
head, however, for the hair is added for tradition’s sake. 
Because our fathers plastered with mortar containing 
hair we want hair in our mortar—and the manufacturers 
give it tous. That is the way we are fed taffy from the 
cradle to the grave. 

In the old days of lime and hair, somewhere around 
your premises there was a pile of hair—but it was not 
the kind used in modern plaster making. These big 
bales which are stored in the warehouse are made up of 
goats’ hair. Who raises so many goats might puzzle 
you. We see a goat here and there, but usually it is 


a white goat. The great bulk of this hair is black, 
a small portion of it is white, and some of it is of a 
reddish brown. It is Mexican goat hair. Down there 
they raise and kill goats by the tens of thousands for 
their hides and hair alone. From their hides are made 
our vici kid shoes and the hair goes to the plaster mills. 
It is possible that the hair from the skin of which your 
shoes are made is mixed with the mortar on your wall. 
Thus do the channels of trade cross and recross. The 
hair is run through a picking machine and then, with 
the pulverized and calcined rock and the retarder, it 
enters the mixer and from this machine comes forth 
full fledged plaster. Thence it goes to the warehouse 
and is sacked for the market—a market that is found in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Indiana and not infrequently still farther from 
the point of manufacture. 

The cheapness of the product precludes “handwork” 
in its preparation. From the time a human hand pitches 
a chunk of rock into the crusher, that piece of rock, in 
its various conditions, is conveyed by machinery until it 
drops into the sacks. Elevators and worm conveyors 
take it from one point of process to another. It must 
be done cheaply, which also implies quickly, else we 
would be grumbling at the expense of plastering our 
houses, 

In the Bowels of the Earth. 


When asked if I wanted to go underground I said yes, 
for I never have seen the strange or out of the way piace 
where I did not want to go. “Take my arm,” said the 
manufacturer as we stepped on the cage. With the 
injunction that there were men aboard, the signal was 
given to the man at the hoisting engine and we dropped 
into that 60-foot hole of Egyptian darkness, with water 
dripping around and on us. “Tom Scott!” the manu- 
facturer loudly called from the bottom of the shaft, 
but there was no answer. “I want Tom Scott with us,” 
he said. ‘Tom Scott is the architect of these under- 
ground ways and byways. I, too, wanted Tom Scott 
along, for 1 did not want to get lost. I felt just then 
that ‘Tom Scott was essential. The manufacturer had 
planned this great enterprise, had put the capital in it 
to make it a success, but when down in the earth, 
roaming through passages which lead away 500 feet, 
with mud and water to walk through, with the possi- 
bility that at some turn a car of rock would be pushed 
over a fellow, 1 wanted Tom Scott. And when he came 
to our rescue, the genial fellow that he was, I felt that 
he was one of the most important men in Iowa. I felt, 
indeed, that he was Great Scott! 

At the end of a passage was the flicker of the light of 
a man who was putting in a blast. “Lom, do they shoot 
down here?” I asked. Just then, boom! and I slipped 
off the rail into the mud. “That is a blast somewhere,” 
said Tom. Boom! again. “That is another blast,” said 
Tom. Honestly, 1 should have filed no objection if 
they had suspended blasting operations until I had made 
the rounds. 

We went up and down, to the right and to the left, 
through doors which shut off passages, now and then 
stepping close to the wall to let a car by, but all the time 
going, going along these great channels cut through 
solid rock. 

“Come in this rooom, and see the blast,” said Tom. 
“They are just going to send ’er off. Wait a minute!” 
he called to the man who held the lamp in his hand, 
and we went in. “That is it,’ said Tom. “See that 
hole there?” I saw the hole, and out of it was sticking 
something that looked like a rat’s tail. “That is the 
fuse,” said Tom. 

“Sometimes they have fun down here with green 
ones,” explained the manufacturer. “They get them 
midway between blasts, fire first one, then the other; 
the current will take them first one side and then on 
the other, followed by the smoke and smell of pow- 
der ” “And all for the purpose, I suppose, of mak- 
ing them think they have reached hades!” I broke in. 

Then we stepped around a projection and the half 
dozen of us stood in expectancy. To let them know that 
I was not so scared but that I could talk, I asked how 
long it took the fire to reach the powder. “About a 
minute,” replied the manufacturer. There was a tre- 
mendous roar as of confined thunder. The rock-ribbed 
old earth trembled, there was a rush of air, a cloud of 
smoke rolled back and enveloped us, and the smell of 
powder filled our nostrils. I felt of myself to see that I 
was there and was mighty glad it was over. 

The slowest powder possible to obtain is used. Dyna- 
mite, it was explained, is too quick. It would shatter 
the rock too fine. It would raise Cain right where it 
was doing its work, but it would not loosen a ton of rock 
where powder would loosen ten of them. Drilling for 
the blasts is done with a hand machine which carries an 
auger that is four feet long and two inches in diameter. 
I took a hand at one of these machines, but it is differ- 
ent work from whacking a typewriter and I quit when 
I had turned the crank around five times. ey said 
I had bored into the rock half of an inch; and now 1 
can truthfully say that I have been practically engaged 
in the plaster industry. 

These passages threugh the rock are cut from 10 to 
14 feet high and about the same distance wide. There 
is little bracing with timbers except where mud pockets 
are struck. “See that hole up there?” Tom asked, point- 
ing to a sort of fissure overhead as big as a man’s leg. 
“Water ran down through that until it pulverized the 
rock and made a mud pocket.” I didn’t ask him how 
long it took the small stream of water to do this pul- 
verizing, for I thought it would be fruitless. Probably 
the nyse covered ages and ages. They have found 
lizards in these mud pockets and the question has been 
asked, How did they get there? 

At one time I let the manufacturer and Tom get 
ahead of me and stood alone in the dense darkness 
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thinking of this wondrous old earth. How much it 
gives us. What a mystery it is. Especially in such a 
place as this how it taunts us with out littleness. I was 
thinking along this line when I was brought to myself 
by a man who came pushing a car, for which he receives 
$2 a day. This man was walking, thinking, growing. 
He loved, hoped, aspired. Littleness! Old earth, you 
are not the whole thing. You must share your great- 
ness with man, and besides award to him the larger 
half. For where is your soul? 

There must be good civil engineering to do this work, 
yet Tom told me that he had used no instrument but his 
pocket compass. I should want a compass even to get 
out of the place. When we were going south I thought 
we were going north. A system of rightly pitched ditches 
conveys all the water to a given point and a pump 
forces it out. I was told it was not necessary to work 
the pump all the time. When I saw it in operation 
it was discharging 200 gallons a minute, I should say. 

The air in the mine is pure, owing to an air shaft 
that has been sunk. The doors are to control the cur- 
rent. “Look!” said Tom, and on opening a door the cur- 
rent of air bent the flame of the lamp over. 

Having reached the mouth of the shaft, looked at 
the broad fields and seen the sun shining, I did not won- 
der that we are all willing to pay doctors so much 
money in an effort to keep us above ground. 

I was telling a retail lumberman of Minnesota about 
this visit to Fort Dodge, how large the mills are, the 
amount of money invested, the number of men employed, 
when he broke out, “Gosh! I didn’t know that. I thought 
they had a kind of cheap way of grinding the plaster, 
and that there was about as much money invested in a 
nlaster plant as there is in a lumber yard.” I know 
that many are of that opinion, and that is why I have 


written this article. 
Xe, " 





Obituary. 
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John McCombs. 


John McCombs, vice president of the Indiana Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, South Bend, Ind., died 
at his home in that city, May 25, after a protracted ill- 
ness. Mr. McCombs was born October 5, 1841, in St. 
Joseph county, Indiana. He received his first educa- 
tion in the public schools of South Bend and later 
went to the Notre Dame university. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he enlisted as a member of the Twen- 
ty-first Indiana battery, serving in the Army of the 
Cumberland, and was mustered out in Indianapolis in 
January, 1865. His first experience in the lumber trade 
was as a partner in the firm of McCombs & Helper, 
afterward connecting himself with the South Bend 
Lumber Company as its president until 1897, when the 
company consolidated with the Indiana Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Mr. McCombs becoming its vice 
president. He was a progressive business man of ster- 
ling ability and through his own efforts attained a 
marked success in the business world. He leaves a 
wife and family. 





Reuben D. Nicke’U. 


Probably one of the best known and most popular of 
all of New York city’s lumber salesmen passed away on 
May 30 when there died at tke Criterion hotel in the 
metropolis Reubin D. Nickels, who for twenty years had 
been connected with the house of Simpson, Clapp & Co., 
handlers of eastern spruce at 17 State street. Mr. 
Nickels was exceedingly popular and had hosts of 
friends, not alone in the lumber trade but among build- 
ers and contractors as well. He was known not alone 
locally but all through Maine and the Canadian prov- 
inces. 

Born at Cherryfield, Me., seventy years ago, Mr. Nick- 
els came to New York City when a young man, and after 
some years in the ship chandlery business became con- 
nected with Holyoke & Murray, of New York, one of the 
first lumber houses totake up easternspruce. Later on he 
joined the forces of Simpson, Clapp & Co., with which 
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house he continued until his death. For the past two 
years Mr. Nickels had been sick and did little business. 
He left a widow and three daughters. 
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Mrs. F. H. Smith. 


The legion of friends throughout the country of Frank- 
lin H. Smith, of the well known hardwood concern, the 
¥. H. Smith Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., will 
deeply sympathize with that gentleman in the death of 
his wife, which occurred at Las Vegas, N. M., on Wednes- 
day, June 5. Mrs. Smith had been in poor health for 
some time and went to Las Vegas only a few weeks ago 
to seek some benefit from a change of climate. Upon 
receipt of the news of Mrs. Smith’s death, on Thursday, 
a number of Mr. Smith’s friends in Chicago sent him 
telegrams of condolence. The Chicago Hardwood Lum- 
ber Exchange, through its president, O. O. Agler, and 
secretary, H. M. Nixon, wired him a message expressive 
of the sympathy of that body. 

Mrs. Smith’s remains are to be brought to St. Louis 
for interment. 





John E. Silkman. 

John E. Silkman, for many years a successful lum- 
berman of Milwaukee, Wis., died at his home, that city, 
May 29, aged 84 years. Mr. Silkman was born in 
Westchester county, New York, March 26, 1817, and 
went to Milwaukee in 1845, engaging shortly afterward 
in the lumber business under the name of Silkman & 
Co., from which he retired some years ago. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and two daughters. 





John Arn. 

John Arn, for twenty-one years interested in lumbering 
in Iosco county, Michigan, died May 29. He was born 
in Germany and came to this country when he was 11 
years old, served during the civil war and married in 
Canada in 1867. He operated a saw mill and shingle 
mill at Arn station. 

eee 
August Kickbusch. 

August Kickbusch, one of the pioneer settlers of Mar- 
athon county, Wisconsin, arriving there in 1857, died at 
Wausau at the age of 73 years last week. Mr. Kick- 
busch was at one time a large logger in that section 
and was largely instrumental in having the first rail- 
way built to Wausau. He held many offices of public 
trust and was interested in’ many business enterprises 
in Wausau and vicinity. 





THIRTY DAYS AFTER THE STURTEVANT FIRE. 


Thirty days after the fire in the engine and electrical 
departments of the B. F. Sturtevant Company at Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., this enterprising concern had estab- 
lished new shops with a complete equipment of new tools, 
as is shown by a photograph of one of these departments 
taken on May 14. ‘The fire, which occurred on the 
morning of April 14, was fortunately confined to the 
building in which it originated and the fire wall about 
the power plant served to protect it and the remainder 
of the buildings. ‘The only damage resulting to the en- 
gine room was that due to wetting of the belt by water 
in the wheel pit. Fortunately the fire did not reach 
the patterns and left the entire shipping facilities, to- 
gether with the blower, heater, forge and allied depart- 
ments, including the foundry, entirely undamaged. The 
large fireproof vaults on the three floors of the office 
building preserved intact all of the valuable drawings, 
correspondence, records, catalog plates and cuts, so that 
by the next day business could be continued as usual, al- 
though in new quarters which were immediately secured. 

The floor space affected by the fire aggregated more 
than an acre in area, but as this represents only about 
one-fourth of the total floor space within the entire plant 
it was a comparatively simple matter by a process of 
rearrangement to establish new shops for the injured 
departments in other buildings. Immediately after the 
fire rush orders were placed for large quantities of new 
high grade machine tools and within a week these began 
to arrive. They were at once installed in their respect- 
ive shops and belted to line shafting already in place and 
driven by local electric motors. ‘This feature of power 
transmission by electricity greatly simplified the work of 
installation. 





SHOPS IN REGULAR 


OPERATION THIRTY DAYS AFTER ITS GREAT FIRE. 


Three new shops have thus been established—one for 
heavy machine work, another for lighter work of a simi- 
lar character and a third devoted to the uses of the elee. 
trical department. The offices have been repaired and 
are again occupied, open available spaces within the dam- 
aged buildings have been roofed over and work is now 
progressing much as though no fire had occurred. In 
fact the fire brought with it some advantages in that it 
compelled the replacing of many tools and enabled this 
company to equip its plant throughout with only those 
of the very latest design. Work will hereafter be 
turned out with even more accuracy and higher economy 
than before. 





AN IMPROVED SCREEN DOOR. 

The screen door represented in the above cut is a new 
article which has this year been placed upon the marxet 
by the Fulton & Libbey Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
The door is constructed in the usual manner except at 
the lower portion. Over the screen at the bottom panels 
is stretched a wire poultry net, which insures against 
the displacement of the screen by heavy objects. The 
chief value in the door lies in the fact that it preciudes 
the possibility of the entrance of dogs or other animals 
and at the same time allows the free entrance of air to 
the room—thus combining both the stability of a wood 





THE FULTON & LIBBEY IMPROVED SCREEN DOOR. 


panel and the free ventilation which a screen door | 
affords. 

This novel feature in screen door construction has 
attracted the attention of northwestern dealers and lias 
evidently found great favor with buyers. A representa- 
tive of the Fulton & Libbey Company recently stated 
that great difficulty had been experienced thus far this 
season in making goods fast enough and that the demand 
at present was more than sufficient to consume the sup- 
ply. A large number of orders have accumulated at the 
Minneapolis office of the company and every mail brings 
in new orders, which must be held for a short time on 
account of lack of stock. 
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D. S. Hutchison, representing the T. Wilce Company, 
manufacturer of hardwood flooring, this city, has been 
on a business trip to St. Louis during the past week. 


W. L. Goodell, of J. H. Goodell & Son, retail lum- 
ber dealers at Chandlerville, Ill., spent a few days 
in the city last week combining business with pleas- 
ure. 

i. B. Martin, of this city, recently of the Martin- 
Alexander Lumber Company, of Pike City, Ark., is spend- 
ing the summer with his family at his country home at 
Oconomowoe, Wis. 

R. C. Clark, who represents the Gilkey & Anson Com- 
pany, of Merrill, Wis., in Illinois, was in Chicago on 
Monday and said that trade was excellent among the 
retailers in his territory, the only complaint being of 
slow shipments from the mills and markets. 

S. S. Alderman, of Eufaula, Ala., advertises else- 
where in this issue some valuable southern yellow pine 
and hardwood timber lands which he has for sale, com- 
prising 50,000 acres of long leaf pine in Florida and 
5,000 acres of hardwood stumpage in Mississippi. 

J. S. Thompson, for some time past manager of the 
Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, at Merrill, Wis., 
has retired from that position, his resignation to take 
effect as soon as his successor is chosen. Mr. Thomp- 
son, it is understood, will embark in the lumber busi- 
ness at Grand Rapids, Wis. 

H. S. Fuller, of the Fuller Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., was in the city on Thursday 
of this week on his way north. Mr. Fuller states that 
trade in St. Joseph in both lumber and coal is quite 
active this season; that building is progressing heavily 
and that margins in the trade are fairly good. 

J. D. Lacey & Co., the well known timber land oper- 
ators, have opened their summer headquarters at No. 
1200 Old Colony building, this city, and have turned 
the key, until next fall, on their offices in the Hennen 
building, New Orleans. All the members of the firm 
are in Chicago, where they can be addressed until 
further notice. 

Ed Forhan, who travels for the Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., and whose marriage 
was recently recorded in these columns, has been ill 
for the past two or three weeks with pleurisy, but 
at latest accounts was convalescing and expects to be 
again calling on his old friends in the retail trade 
in the next week or two. Mr, Forhan resides at the 
Plaza hotel, Danville, Ill. 

Cards are out announcing the marriage on June 19 
of Ford Jones, senior member of the firm of Jones, 
Coates & Bailey, retail lumber dealers at 342 Franklin 
street, this city, to Helen Minerva, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison C. Nichols, of Maywood, a suburb of Chi- 
cago. The ceremony will be performed at the Church 
of the Holy Communion in that suburb at 8 o’clock p. m. 


Oscar H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co. and the 
Babcock Bros, Lumber Company, the well known whole- 
salers at Pittsburg, Pa., was a sojourner in Chicago on 
Tuesday of this week and paid the LUMBERMAN a wel- 
come visit. Mr. Babcock was en route north on business 
matters connected with the extensive transactions of 
his concerns and was expected to return to Pittsburg 
by way of Chicago. 

George P. Sawyer and Charles R. Shuttleworth, of the 
new firm of Sawyer & Shuttleworth, Buffalo, N. Y., suc- 
cessor to Noyes & Sawyer, were in Chicago on Wednesday 
of this week and paid the LUMBERMAN a welcome visit. 
Both gentlemen report business most encouraging in 
western New York. They left for Duluth and Ashland, 
Wis., on Wednesday evening in quest of further stocks 
for the new firm, 

A. F. Griswold, for many years prominently known in 
the saw mill machinery trade of the country and now 
representing the Nagle Engine & Boiler Works, of Erie, 
Pa., was in the city last week and did not forget to call 
on his friends of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.. Mr. Gris- 
wold is as rotund and genial as ever and reports business 
fully up to the Griswold standard. He was on his way 
for a short trip into Iowa and other points through the 
west. 

Harry W. Burt, who has been manager for the Rib 
River Lumber Company at Rhinelander, Wis., for sev- 
eral years past, is reported to have accepted a situa- 
tion with the Ross Lumber Company, of Arbor Vitae, 
Wis., as traveler for that concern in northern Illinois. 
Harry has been missed from the road for several years 
and his large circle of friends among the retail lumber- 
men will be glad to greet him when he resumes his 
regular visits. 

The firm of Fay L. Cusick & Co., Antigo, Wis., has 
been succeeded by Cusick, Jacobson & Baldwin and the 
headquarters of the new concern have been established 
at Waupaca, Wis. The new accession to the firm is F. S. 
Baldwin, a resident of Waupaca. Suitable offices have 
been secured at Waupaca on the first: floor of the 
Waupaca County National Bank building and arrange- 
ments have been made for more extensive manufacturing 
and wholesale operations in the future. 


Cassius M. Carrier, of the Carrier Lumber Company, 


Sardis, Miss., passed through Chicago early in the week 
en route from Buffalo to the mill. His new plant 
at Sardis is practically completed. It is a very fine 
single band mill equipped with Allis machinery. It 
has cut out a little stuff for the use of the company 
but probably will not go into regular commission for 
two months yet, as work on the railroad has been de- 
layed owing to bad weather. 

Clarence Lucas, manager of the Lucas Lumber Com- 
pany, 1220 Chamber of Commerce building, this city, 
states that his business in Pacific coast lumber and 
timbers has grown rapidly within the past few weeks. 
He is now furnishing large quantities of fir for boat 
building and has contracted to furnish the material for 
over 200 barges and flat boats for eastern delivery. 
One particularly nice order which he recently filled was 
for 100 pieces of 7x18 timbers 80 feet long, in Wash- 
ington fir. 

Asa Hallock, for some years past connected with the 
South Side Lumber Company, at Ashland avenue and 
Twenty-second street, this city, and prior to that with 
the firm of Buckley & Douglas, at Manistee, Mich., 
has accepted the position of manager of the big plant 
of the Louisiana Lumber Company, at Rochelle, La., and 
left for that point last week in company with Fred 
T. Boles, of the Lord & Bushnell Company, which 
concern is the principal owner of the Louisiana Lum- 
ber Company. 

The venerable T. 8. Fullam, for many years head of 
the retail lumber firm of Fullam & Son, at Blue 
Springs, Neb., and prior to that time at Warrens- 
burg, Mo., was in the city during the week and paid 
the LUMBERMAN the courtesy of a call. Mr. Fullam 
was at one time engaged in the manufacture of interior 
finish in Chicago, and has many interesting anecdotes 
to relate pertaining to the conditions ruling when he 
was a factor in the upbuilding of this city. The firm 
has now entirely disposed of its Nebraska interests, 
but is thinking of starting in the retail trade again 
should opportunity offer. 

The dissolution is announced, effective May 20, of the 
line yard concern the 8. A. Foster Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb. P. D. Smith wu: 
continue the business under the old firm as the Foster 
& Smith Lumber Company. 8S. A. Foster moved his 
office to room 8, Oliver Theater building, Lincoln, of 
which he is owner, and is doing business as the Foster 
Lumber Company, with yards at Central City, Clarks, 
Ceresco, Cortland, Hallam, Naponee, Pickrell and Wood 
River. The remainder of the lumber yards have passed 
to the ownership of P. D. Smith, together with the coal 
yard at Lincoln and the Lincoln Shingle Company mill. 


W. H. Holcomb, formerly of the old wholesale cedar 
and supply firm of Naugle, Holeomb & Co., Chicago, 
who since its dissolution last fall has been doing busi- 
ness alone, has recently, in company with Harry W. 
Lobb and Daniel T. Hunt, incorporated the Holcomb- 
Lobb Company, with offices at 745-748 Marquette build- 
ing, this city, the oflicers being as follows: W. H. Hol- 
comb, president; Daniel T. Hunt, vice president; Harry 
W. Lobb, secretary and treasurer. The company has 
been formed for the purpose of manufacturing - and 
dealing in oak and cedar ties, cedar poles, posts and 
piling, bridge and switch ties and dimension timber. 


James C. Cowan, traveling representative of that well 
known poplar manufacturing institution, the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, has been 
ill at his home in this city since December last, but his 
many friends in the trade will be pleased to learn that 
he is now convalescing and they may expect to greet 
him on the road within the next few weeks. Mr. Cowan 
was taken with scarlet fever last December and at first 
little of a serious character developed, but complications 
ensued and among them Bright’s disease. In March he 
felt able to go to work and went to the mill at Coal 
Grove, but had a relapse and was again confined to his 
home. Jim is still in a rather debilitated condition, but 
his improvement, though slow, is steady, and it is 
believed will be permanent. 

Louis Sands, the Manistee lumberman, rather got the 
worst of it in an encounter with the Tugmens’ Protec- 
tive Association recently. Mr. Sands got into diffi- 
culty with the union because he refused to employ 
union men on his tugs at Manistee. Several weeks ago 
two of his boats, the Isabella Sands and the A. W. 
Luckey, were tied up in the south branch of the Chi- 
cago river and another boat, the Arundel, was also 
tied up at Milwaukee because of the refusal of the 
tugmen to tow them out. The boats had all gone in 
with loads and had been unloaded, but when ready 
to go out again the tug men would not take them. 
Threats of suits for damages were made, but all efforts 
to move the boats were of no avail.. On Saturday last, 
however, the Manistee tugmen reported that Mr. Sands 
had settled with them and the boats were at once 
released from the tie-up. 

To keep money in one’s pocket and resist the temp- 
tation to spend it is a very hard matter for the major- 
ity of the genus homo, but to have the coin of the 
realm and then not be able to squander it, and at the 
same time draw the attention of its possessor to the 
fact that a certain firm deals in a particular com- 
modity, is the latest conceit in advertising lines. “Keep 
me and always have money” is the inscription on a 
pocket piece that is being distributed by the Propst 
Lumber Company, retailers of Paris, Ill. It is made 
of aluminum in the shape of a circle, in the center 
of which is a bright new penny of the vintage of 1901. 
On the one side are embossed the above words and 
on the reverse the title of the company distributing 


them. It is very neat and can be had for the asking; 
the Propst Lumber Company is literally giving money 
away. 





A NEW HEMLOCK LIST. 


A meeting of the pricelist committee of the Northwest- 
ern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
Marshfield, Wis., on May 28, all the members of the com- 
mittee being present. The entire afternoon session was 
consumed in discussing the condition of stock, trade 
and prospects for the future. The manufacturers pres- 
ent reported orders and inquiries very plentiful and 
believed that the situation justified a slight advance in 
the list. The conference resulted in the adoption of the 
following: 

Official price list of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufac- 
turers’ Association, revised May 28, 1901, effective June 1, 
1901. _ Association grades to govern. Prices F. O. B. Wau- 
sau, Wis., freigtt rate. 

NO. 1 PIECE STUFF S1S&B. 

8 10. 12x14 5 22 24 
2x4.. - $8.00 $11.50 $10.00 $10.50 $13.00 $12.50 $13.00 $13.00 
2x6... 8.00 9.50 9.50 10.00 11.50 11.50 13.00 13.00 
2x8... 8.00 10.50 10.00 10.00 12.00 12.00 12.50 12.50 
2x10.. 8.00 9.50 9.50 10.00 11.50 11.50 13.00 13.00 
2x12... 9.00 11.00 10.50 11.00 12.50 12.50 13.50 13.50 
No. 2 at $2 per M. less. 


NO. 1 HEMLOCK, ROUGH. 
SR be eewes $11.50 $10.50 $10.50 $11.50 $11.50 $13.00 $13.00 
| 12.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 13.50 18.50 
3x12....... 12.50 11.50 11.50 12.00 12.50 14.00 14.50 
4x4 to 8x8. 11.50 10.50 10.50 11.50 11.50 13.00 13.50 
: BOARDS. 
No. 1 12-inch boards, 10 ft. and longer, S1S......... $13.50 
No. 1 6-8-10-inch boards, 10 ft. and longer, S1S...... 12.00 
No. 2 boards, 4-inch and up, 8 to 16 foot, S1S....... 9.50 
Cull boards, 4-inch and up, 8 to 16 foot, S1IS........ 6.00 
No. 1 shiplap or D. & M., 10 to 16 foot............. 13.50 
No. 2 shiplap, or D. & M., 8 to 16 foot ............. 11.00 
No. 1 well tubing, from 1x6, 16 foot................ 16.00 
No. 1 well tubing, from 1x6, 12 and 14 foot......... 15.00 
WEIGHTS FOR DELIVERY. 

Pounds. 
ye OU eS ek 2,700 
See DISS: GAN, TOU. hes vccccccceadeuccetGeted 2,500 
Z-IMER HlOCe. StUE, BIMBR ss oo cccvcccvcccenctdveads 2,000 
SN SE ne lave 0. a awe 04. eannes.é ab ea dame 2,400 
Ln Ee eer eee Ee 
SE ON Gates cnetctucdcecdscetdedetwaanend 1,800 
2-inch gieee SRO EP OF Mid thes cnccdscteitesecasmenwi 2,000 
1x6 well tubing, beveled edge .............000cecees 1,800 


Where stock is quoted SIS or SIS&E deduct 50c per M. 
if wanted rough. 

Where piece stuff is wanted S1E only, price to be same as 
S1S&E with rough weights added for delivery. 

Where piece stuff is wanted S48, add $1 to price of SIS&E, 
with same weight for delivery as SIS&E. 

These prices to govern in all markets except Chicago, 
which has been declared open market. 





PUBLICLY ACCESSIBLE PRICE LISTS. 

Et Reno, OKLA., May 31—We as a firm known 
as line yard men wish to call the attention of whole- 
salers and manufacturers, through the columns of 
your valuable paper, to the evil practice in vogue 
among many of sending out lists, either the official 
or special, in thin yellow envelopes that you can see 
through, unsealed and with one cent affixed. Any 
firm which wishes to cultivate the good wishes and 
business of this vicinity cannot afford to send out its 
lists in the form above mentioned, from the fact that 
there has been and is now on an organized effort 
among the retailers of this section and other ad- 
jacent sections entirely to ignore lists sent in the 
above mentioned form. It costs two cents to send us 
your confidential list and price, sealed, and we are 
one of many who request that the wholesalers stop 
sending lists or quotations in any other manner. We 
have not the time or space to enlarge on the evil ef- 
fect of, or which we are subjected to in the many 
small towns by, the above practice, but wish to state 
in conclusion that we have the undivided support of 
all retailers whom we have conferred with. 

T. J: Srewart Lumper Company, 
Per F,. L. ApAms, Secretary. 
POO 


CREAM CITY NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., June 3.—MacGillis & Gibbs, cedar 
wholesalers of this city, say that the demand for cedar 
posts continues strong, and despite their large stock they 
are rushed in getting out orders to supply the demand. 
They have two large concentrating yards, one at Esca- 
naba and the other at Daggett, Mich. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the firm, who makes his headquarters 
at Lincoln, Neb., visited with Mr. MacGillis at the main 
office in Milwaukee last week. Mr. Gibbs also looks after 
the sale of the output of the Idaho white pine mills 
which MacGillis & Gibbs have bought this year. This 
lumber is of a very fine quality of white pine and is 
finding a ready market in Colorado, Nebraska and adja- 
cent territory. 

Owing to the death of the late H. H. Rockwell, of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, there has been a 
change in the personnel of the company, which is now 
as follows: C. H. Moss, president; Fred W. Rockwell, 
vice president; John H. Moss, treasurer; Louis Neusse, 
secretary, and M. C. Moss, superintendent. C. H. Moss, 
president of the company, has been interested with Mr. 
Rockwell for many years. His son, John H. Moss, a 
prominent young attorney, is now taking an active inter- . 
est in the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, as is also 
M. C. Moss, another son, who has been devoting his time 
to the company for several years. Fred W. Rockwell 
says that the business outlook is very good and that 
the factory is running full time with p'enty of orders. 

The Tegge Lumber Company reports an excellent 


demand for hardwood lumber, particularly oak and bass- 
wood, although Mr. Tegge says that elm, bireh and 
maple dre not moving as rapidly as they should. He 
looks for a slight improvement in the demand for hard- 
wood lumber as the season advances and the building 
operations reach the point where hardwood lumber is 
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needed for finishing and other purposes. The Tegge 
Lumber Company handles a great deal of southern lum- 
ber as well, as northern. 

The Hardwood Lumber Company, so M. J. Steinman, 
president of the concern, states, has an excellent stock 
of hardwood lumber on hand, and reports the retail 
business in Milwaukee, which is carried on under the 
name of the Steinman Lumber Company, as excellent. 
Mr. Steinman has been in the lumber business in Mil- 
waukee since 1872 and is one of the pioneers. Years 
ago the city was a wholesale distributing point for pine 
lumber which was brought in by vessels and shipped out 
in car lots, but of late years this class of business has 
been almost done away with. Mr. Steinman has built 
up a good hardwood lumber trade during nearly the 
quarter of a century that he has been in business 
through square dealing and careful attention to the 
wants of his customers, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Reports received during the past week from all sec- 
tions of the country are indicative of a better feeling 
along all lines. In the east the long period of rainy 
weather and the strikes are apparently both at an end 
and a better feeling predominates, and with the labor 
troubles over a great deal of delayed construction work 
is to be done and the natural sequence will be a larger 
demand for lumber. In the west the conditions have 
until recently been quite to the contrary, the continued 
drouth having caused a feeling of uneasiness as it 
was beginning to show its effect on crops, but this 
has been broken and encouraging reports are coming 
in from the farming sections. In the upper Mississippi 
valley and territory tributary thereto sawing has been 
considerably delayed owing to the lack of water suf- 
ficient to enable logs to be floated, and a number of 
large mills have been forced to close down temporarily 
until they can get a supply. 








* * * 


Conditions throughout the central portion of the coun- 
try are all that could be expected under the recent 
adverse weather conditions and labor troubles and while 
the demand fell off somewhat in consequence the past 
month was a good one for the lumber trade. Receipts 
at distributing. points have been large, but owing to 
the low condition of many stocks in the early part of 
the season and the current demand, the work of filling 
broken lines has been slow. ‘There is every sign of a 
continued activity in yard trade at retail, which will 
take care of all the available supply. 

am * * 

The Pacific coast markets show little or no change 
from that reported last week; the mills are filled with 
orders, a great many of them running night and day, 
and with the existing demand there is little probabil- 
ity of any change in the present range of values. Last 
week the Pacific coast lumbermen got together and 
discussed the best means of taking care of the large 
production of Washington and Oregon fir and have asked 
the trunk lines to make a freight rate that will enable 
them to get into the central west. If they are success- 
ful in getting a profitable rate it will open up an 
immense territory which has hitherto been prohibitory 
on account of the high freight tariff. 

* * * 


The demand for cypress is not quite as active as it has 
been, although it is holding its own, taking into consid- 
eration the shortage of marketable lumber at the mills. 
A temporary lull in building operations in several sec- 
tions has not affected the demand for this wood at pri- 
mary points, which as its value for interior finish be- 
comes more generally recognized is taking a more prom- 
inent part and becoming a strong factor in the general 
market. Mill stocks of dry lumber are still light, and 
on this account it is extremely difficult for the mills to 
take care of the business in hand and make shipments 
with any degree of promptness, but lately a slight im- 
provement has been noted in this particular. Orders for 
future delivery are coming in steadily. Prices remain 
firm and buyers are ordering at the list. 

° * * 

Present indications point to a continued show of 
strength in poplar. The stocks at the mills are none too 
good, but are considerably better than earlier in the 
year, with manufacture going steadily forward. Values 
remain the same and there is no inclination on the part 
of the manufacturers to grant any concessions, That 
there is going to be a better supply of low grade poplar 
is reported from the manufacturing section. It may be 
that there will be no actual surplus, but the scarcity 
which has existed so long is over for the present and the 
demand for good poplar is sufficient to keep prices sta- 
tionary. 

* * * 

The continued good crop reports from all sections of 
the country has had a salutary effect on hardwoods 
within the past week, especially those woods used by 
implement and wagon manufacturers, for it is believed 
that the large consumers in that line will shortly begin 
to stock up more heavily and consequently dealers are 
beginning to feel that the dull season is about at an end. 
Stocks are being filled out in anticipation of the demand 
that is expected, and while there has been no change in 
current prices, any increase in demand would naturally 
stiffen them up somewhat. 


In yellow pine the situation is practically unchanged 
from that existing a week ago. The demand is well sus- 
tained and there is no noticeable falling off of orders 
when compared with the business of the past month. 
Stocks at the mills are, if anything, in a worse condi- 
tion than a month ago, and the mills are still three to 
four weeks behind on orders, while the business in hand 
and in sight will keep them busy until the middle of 
July, if not longer. Notwithstanding the fact that 
farmers are busy with their crops the country yard busi- 
ness is up to the average, a great many of the retail deal- 
ers anticipating the fall trade and placing orders for 
future delivery. Prices remain firm and there seems to 
be no disposition whatever on the part of the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to advance the list, as they seem 
to be satisfied with the present range of values. The 
short period of suspense with regard to the lack of rain 
in the great agricultural district west of the Missouri 
river has been followed by a corresponding exuberance 
in consequence of the recent heavy downpour and_ full 
crops of small grains seem now assured. 

* * * 


The strength of white pine is becoming intensified and 
there are rumors that seem to have more or less founda- 
tion in fact that the interior millmen in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota will shortly inaugurate a still further advance. 
Many items continue scarce in spite of the heavy pro- 
duction of the mills and there seems to be no other way 
but that values should be raised upon these items where 
the stocks are found deficient. It is not reported that 
this advance will be a general one as in some instances, 
particularly in piece stuff, a plentiful supply is available 
and according to some authorities it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether an advance could be successfully held on 
that item owing to the competition of hemlock and 


yellow pine. 
Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Seldom in recent years has the volume of 
the white pine trade of Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory during the month of May been as active as it was 
last month. As compared with a year ago it is abnor- 
mally heavy and fairly crowds the recordbreaking fig- 
ures of 1899. The record for the first week in June is 
also not a slow one and the month from the present out- 
look is apt to prove a hummer. The city yards are all 
doing a good business and local bills are numerous and 
heavy. One good feature of the situation is that there 
is an improvement in prices in the city trade, which 
shows that local retailers are finding out that their 
buying facilities are getting really restricted and that 
the lumber that they have lately been throwing on the 
market at cut rates cannot be replaced at equal fig- 
ures. The demands from all parts of the country, from 
the large as well as the small towns, is being main- 
tained at full volume and is perhaps augmented in some 
degree by increased demands made upon the country 
retail yards by the farming people, who now have their 
corn planted and have a short respite in which to make 
farm improvements. 

At a meeting of the Chicago lumber trade held on 
Saturday last a few slight changes were made in the 
price list. Eight, 10, and 12-inch common stock boards 
were advanced 50 cents. No. 2 18-inch box boards 
were advanced $1. All siding, 4 and 6-inch, above D, 
was advanced 50 cents. No. 2 *A* cedar shingles 
were advanced from $2.60 to $2.65 and No. 1 and mixed 
lath were advanced 10 cents. 

It is a curious fact that notwithstanding the large re- 
ceipts of lumber at Chicago during the month or more 
since the opening of navigation, assortments have not 
been materially benefited. A well known dealer says 
that to the best of his knowledge there are no more 
12-inch boards than there were before. All grades of 
fencing strips are also scarce, as well as long dimen- 
sion. He states that three weeks ago he received 
600,000 feet of strips, of which fully 40 percent was 
6-inch No. 1, but that the orders previously accumulated 
and those he had since received had completely wiped 
out this item. 

Building operations in the city continue brisk, last 
week’s permits aggregating 122, with an estimated cost 
of $722,250, as against 115 permits costing $771,575 
for the previous week; 86 permits costing $312,200 for 
the corresponding week of 1900; 93 permits at an esti- 
mated cost of $725,025 in 1899; 140 permits at an esti- 
mated cost of $455,690 in 1898; 124 permits costing 
$502,000 in 1897, and 137 permits costing $418,500 in 
1896. From January 1 to June 1 the total number of 
building permits issued at the city building department 
aggregated 2,302, the estimated cost of the same being 
$13,739,745. In 1900 during the corresponding period 
there were 926 permits issued at a cost of $3,415,280. 
In 1899, from January 1 to June 1, there were 1,651 
permits issued costing $9,808,830; in 1898 1,768 per- 
mits costing $8,954,484; in 1897 2,099 permits issued 
costing $9,731,545; and in the first five months of 1896 
there were 3,210 permits issued, for which the cost was 
$11,576,773. The first five months of 1901, therefore, 
compare extremely favorably with the first five months 
of any year since 1895. 

Receipts on the cargo market are light and, as has 
been the case since the opening of navigation, most 
of the lumber offered is hemlock, prices on which are 
unchanged at $9.25 to $9.50. No pine piece stuff is 
offered by water, but considerable is coming in by rail, 
which brings, it is said, in the neighborhood of $13, 
always excepting 12-inch stuff which commands a con- 
siderably better price. There is an active demand for 
white cedar shingles by both water and rail, prices 








by water being $2.25 for 8-inch and $2.35 for 10-inch. 
In carload lots these values are 5 cents higher. Lake 
freights are steady, charters being reported from the 
Lake Superior district at $2.75, which is an advance of 
two shillings over the previous rate. 


Chicago Building Permits. 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending June 1, 1901, were filed, for which permits 
were issued as follows: 

















Class. No. Total Value. 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 64 $155,600 
5,000 and under 10,000...... 17 09,700 
10,000 and under 25,000...... 12 183,000 
25,000 and under  50,000...... 5 220,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 2 105,000 
8-story apartment building...... 1 200,000 
ET Oe re Te 101 $973,300 
Total for preceding week ........ 100 831,650 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 1. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 
1001 .ccvce oo ccee cccces cece cece eccecce cecces ceceee 41,500; 7,075,000 
1900 .cccccccccceccccccccee cesses cecces cocccecesec D0; Orls 5,168,000 
TNGOTORNC o0ccinc cvcccccees cecteccccecccecavec: CO40,000 1,907,000 
DOCPEARE 000000 cccc cccccccc ccs cece ccccccce 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 tO JUNE 1, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1091 . cree cccccccccccccccccccccce eeeee ees +607,617,000 97,057,000 
1900 .cccccccceccccee cece ccvccece eeeere- + 6498,133,000 115,114,000 
IMCTOASE. occ cccccveccccceccc ccs 8 0ccecces 119,484,000 
DOCTOABE 2... ccccccccccccccs covceecccccece 18,057,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 1. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 
1901 .cccccsccccccccccccecccccccccccccccsccesccces 17,015,000 5,199 000 
1000 .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesococcess 16'S16,000 2,516,000 
INCTEBSC.. coccccccccccccccccssessccccscccce 199,000 2,883,000 
DOCTORRO 0000 ccc ccccccccescccccccces cocces 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JUNE 1, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901 ....65 PTTITIETITITE TIE et esse 347,670,000 106,917,000 
1900... ccccccssccccccccccccccccscccccccce cose 324,878,000 97,388,000 
IMNCTEBBE ..0000 ccccccccceccccccscccccecceses 2b,t9,000 9,529,000 
DOCTOARC 000 ccc cece cece 9000 6006 6000 e000ee 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Figures for the first three days 
of the month show a movement of white pine 
above the normal point for this season of the 
year. Should this heavy demand continue until July 
1 there is no question that June will be a record breaker, 
and also that the volume of business done during the 
first six months of the year, as shown by the ship- 
ments, would be the heaviest of any year in the his- 
tory of this market, with possibly one exception. 

Conditions continue most favorable for a heavy trade 
during June and, in fact, the remainder of the year. 
The only spot in the northwest where the farmers com- 
plained of a lack of rain up to last Sunday was the 
great wheat producing area between VDevil’s Lake 
and Mandan in North Dakota, but on Sunday that 
section was visited by a heavy rain storm and 
that grain is now in splendid shape and more than 
an average yield will result. These conditions also 
obtain in other parts of the northwest, but the improve- 
ment at the points noted is likely to be of especial 
benefit to the white pine lumber industry. Now that 
prospects with the farmers are improved they will 
begin to take in much heavier supplies of all descrip- 
tions to meet the late summer and fall requirements. 
Travelers have already noted an improved demand from 
that source, and if values on agricultural products shall 
be reasonably high they anticipate that the retail lum- 
ber trade of North Dakota will enjoy a genuine old 
fashioned boom this fall. 

Locally the building interest continues at a high 
point. The record of building permits issued during 
May, just announced, shows a gain of nearly 50 percent 
in the estimated cost of buildings being erected, or to 
be erected, over the same month a year ago. Southern 
Minnesota, northern Iowa, South Dakota, the Black 
Hills country, and in fact practically all territory 
adjoining this market are experiencing a building boom 
which will nd doubt continue until snow shall fly. 

Owing to the record being made in the building line 
the demand for lumber and the fair future prospects, 
values are being held to the list basis by local manu- 
facturers and dealers. There is less cutting of prices 
than there has been for the past two years, and as 
the season advances and demand from territory south 
of here increases the situation will continue to firm up. 

With local manufacturers conditions continue excel- 
lent for a large production. The water in the 
river has receded 8 inches at this point and 2 or 3 
inches at Little Falls, but driving and sorting are 
still being carried forward under favorable condi- 
tions. The supply of logs is ample and all mills are 
operating to their capacity. Receipts of logs by rail up 
= Tuesday morning for four days aggregated 2,139,000 
eet. 

Owing to the fact that only five days were included 
in the table of lumber shipments in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of a week ago, a comparison of ship- 
ments this week will show more of a gain than it other- 
wise would. Excess of shipments for the six days end- 
ing Tuesday night is 3,675,000 feet, as compared with 
the preceding five days. The table for the week follows: 

nee Ft. Shipments, Ft. 
000 1 





NE. ie Winks Sas eb 39 695,000 
MET 6:.6.05.5.00006.0.86-0% 330,000 1,680,000 
Ms vals bivb.0:0 ¥6. 0% 60.0 b'e:b 360,000 3,195,000 
ee I ee ee 465,000 2,055,000 
SS OES a ee 390, 1,770,000 
|, ED tn Gaeaiesceeee sees 360,000 1,755,000 
r Dota) ele Gave. 6.6.40 2,295,000 12,150,000 
: Total last week, five days. ..2,070,000 8,475,000 





8,675,000 


bedecceceses 225,0 $50,000 


: Increase . ,000 
_& Total same week last year.. .1,410,000 vf 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The yards are adding to their very 
scant supplies of white pine, but there is not a full 
assortment yet by any means. The shortage of cutting- 
up lumber is about as pronounced as ever, though it will 
slowly begin to improve from this time on. If it be- 
comes plentiful by fall there will be some people decid- 
edly surprised. There is a favorable report from the 
east right along. There will not be any rush for stock, 
but it is a different story from last year. The buyer 
does not insist that the price is too high and wait for it 
to fall off. He believes that he can make money on 
what he buys at the asking price, and he has the money 
to buy with. While there is about the usual sale for 
low grade pine, there is a demand for the better that 
cannot be met at present, and it will be a long time 
before enough can be brought in to meet the demand. 
There is no longer a possibility of going to the saw mills 
and buying just the grade one wants. Such a state of 
things will not return to the white pine market. The 
demand for norway is also good, which shows as well as 
anything can that there is a good amount of building in 
progress eastward. Receipts of lath have been much 
more liberal than the average of other seasons, but it 
was so scarce to begin with that it will be some time 
before it is plentiful again. 





North Tonawanda. N. Y. The market is stronger 
than at any former time this season, and the only com- 
plaint dealers have to offer is about the continued bad 
weather, because of which during the last ten days a 
large number of orders could not be filled as quickly 
as desired. Inquiries are numerous, demand being 
stronger than for years. Dealers are enthusiastic over 
the prospects for the season, being of the belief that it 
will excel the volume of business transacted at the Ton- 
awandas in years. There is a tendency to advance prices 
on the lower grades, among them 12-inch boards and No. 
3 barn, which is understood to be entirely out of the 
market at Saginaw, Mich. 





Boston, Mass. The white pine situation remains ex- 
tremely strong and the lumber hangs around high prices 
with a tenacity born of undoubted scarcity of good 
stocks. Little is offering above the cheapest grades and 
big man and small man alike have taXen courage from 
the existing conditions and remain firm on their pinnacle 
of good prices. The better grades are of course most 
pronouncedly short and the same feeling is communicated 
to the lower grades also, particularly in the case of 
mixed cars is this condition apparent. There is no place 
where the casual buyer can find his order all taken care 
of as he wants it, stocks being badly broken. 


—_—e—_—e—eoeoeororn"” 


Saginaw Valley. The market is steady and firm. No 
transactions have been noted during the week. Dry 
stock is scarce in large blocks, as there has yet been no 
accumulation here. Buyers were over in Georgian bay 
last week looking over the market with the view of pur- 
chasing for shipment here, but if purchases were made 
they have not been reported. Prices are firm and there 
seems to be an appreciation of values for the better 
grades. Log run is quoted at $18 to $24; box lumber is 
quoted at $16 and mill culls at $12 and $12.50. In the 
yards dealers report a satisfactory trade, with prices 
well sustained. Uppers and selects are a little higher 
than quoted sixty days ago. Stocks of white pine are 
somewhat broken, but receipts are much larger than at 
this date a year ago. The conditions are favorable in 
every particular. Dealers say that it is no trouble to 
sell lumber. There is no boom, but just a steady run of 
business. 

—eTeen 

Philadelphia, Pa. Of the white pine list box boards 
are in better demand and barn boards are also mov- 
ing a little better. The general movement is not, how- 
ever, strong. Prices are nevertheless being well held 
up and there is nothing heard of concessions to pro- 
mote business. 

Baltimore, Md. White pine continues to hold its own, 
prices being steady or higher, while the demand increases 
with the energetic prosecution of building operations 
mga activities which require the consumption of 
umber. 





Spruce. 


_Boston, Mass. As building progresses and new opera- 
tions are started it becomes less and less a probability 
that any concerted movement in the way of lower prices 
for spruce lumber will be made. It even begins to look 

doubtful if the easing off in demand and price which is 
likely to oceur almost any year, when the mills get well 
under way, will take place this year. The larger mills 
on the Penobscot river have been having some trouble on 
account of alternating high and low water in getting big 
drives down, but a comfortable amount of water is now 
making things easier, and the bigger mills will soon be 
fairly well heeled with logs for the season’s sawing. 
Meanwhile in the New England market yards are quite 
willing to order freely at the present prevailing prices 
and are not looking forward to any possibilities in the 
way of lower prices for some time. There is equally 


little chance that prices will materially advance in a 
concerted way. 





a a i a el 
k Bangor, Me. There is no change in the spruce mar- 
et, and freight rates from Bangor remain as last 
Teported. Vessels are scarce on account of another pro- 


tracted period of easterly winds. Many Maine vessels 
ae engaged in carrying lumber from St. John, N. B., to 
New York. 





New York City. A good, steady, regular call is to 
be noted for both northern and eastern, with the. advan- 
tage perhaps a little for the former. There is a scarc- 
ity of dry stocks and those who hold them do not 
have to haggle over figures in disposing of them. Firm- 
ness in prices generally is a feature of this market. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Cedar men here are doing a good business, 
the demand which embraces almost every item on the 
list, being in good shape for the season. Telegraph and 
telephone poles are in active request and judging from 
reports received from primary points stocks are none too 
plentiful. There is a fair inquiry in this market for 
cedar posts in carload lots. Railway ties are still 
wanted and there is no surplus of stock reported. White 
cedar shingles are in the best demand of anything in the 
cedar line and are firm, even strong, in price with a pro- 
nounced scarcity developing in all sections. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions in the white cedar 
market at this point remain unchanged from a week 
ago. The inquiry for poles still continues active and 
the volume of trade is fairly large, but the attention of 
handlers is now largely directed toward shipments. Early 
buyers are apparently desirous of goods at once, and 
they are making efforts to secure immediate shipments. 
The market for posts continues fairly active and prices 
are firm and well maintained. 





North Tonawanda. N. Y. The tone of the market 
is second in strength only to that of white pine and the 
sash, door and blind business. Shingles are selling 
especially strong at steep prices. They are not as scarce 
at this market as a few weeks ago, considerable stock 
having been received with which to replenish it. 
best seller in the white cedar market just now seems 
to be posts, which are being disposed of in large num- 
bers by car shipments. As yet nothing has been done 
to relieve the lath situation, the local market being 
entirely out of them. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Notwithstanding the many complaints heard 
among dealers regarding the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing in the hardwood trade, they ure more about prices 
than concerning the volume of orders. Some dealers are 
having a goed trade and are fairly well satisfied with 
the prices they are getting. Others report a fair trade 
but low prices, some going so far as to state that the 
prices are in most instances hardly above the panic quo- 
tations of 1894 and 1895. 

Under ordinary circumstances there would be no ques- 
tion as to an improvement in prices this season, but 
there are many well posted hardwood men who are not 
anticipating this desirable outcome. They figure that 
stocks are too heavy and consumption still too com- 
paratively low to bank on better figures, or at least on 
any great improvement, this summer. On the other 
hand, if consumption keeps on increasing at its present 
gait there is no reason why better prices should not 
be obtained within a month or so. 

There is certainly a perceptible improvement in quar- 
ter-sawed white oak, but as yet it has not extended to 
every channel of the trade. One of the local dealers 
shipping oak from the south in considerable quantities 
received a telegraphic order for twenty cars this week, 
which leads him to infer that there are some buyers who 
want quartered oak pretty bad. Certainly if there is 
much of this kind of business, the recovery in quartered 
oak prices will be only a question of time, and a short 
time at that. There is a continued good demand for 
plain red oak, with white oak a close second, but prices 
are not showing any elasticity in either variety. 

There is a big trade for basswood and the market re- 
mains firm without displaying unusual strength. 

Plain birch is weak, but there is a slightly increased 
call for red. Maple is quiet and steady, though values 
are said to be better in some localities. The maple man- 
ufacturers are endeavoring to perfect their organization, 
in which event prices are likely to advance. Elm is in 
good request, but continues weak. Hickory in the shape 
of wagon stock sells readily at good prices, with hickory 
planks still dull. Cottonwood is moving fairly well, the 
lower grades more actively than firsts and seconds. Gum 
is heard of only infrequently in the dealing and demand 
appears to be rather flat. 

Maple flooring manufacturers are having an excellent 
trade and many of them are now selling it about as fast 
as manufactured. It is reported that an advance in 
prices would not be unexpected within the next two or 
three weeks. 

St. Louis, Mo. In a general sort of way it can be 
stated that the situation has changed to only a minor 
degree during the past week. Sales to the country have 
not improved, but there is still the feeling that the end 
of the dull season is at hand, and this is buoying up the 
hopes of dealers in all branches of the hardwood industry. 
Stocks are constantly being bettered by the addition of 


The 


as much dry lumber as can be purchased and all holes 
are being filled up. The continued good crop reports are 
having some effect in strengthening things, for it is be- 
lieved that when it is assured that crops will be heavy- 
the consumers in the implement, wagon and furniture 
lines will begin to stock up. As one dealer expresses it, 
“Things may change over night and the demand will 
probably set in with a rush.” 

The local receipts have been lighter during the past 
week and this has greatly improved the local situation. 
There is no longer a surplus of unsold lumber in the city, 
it having all been absorbed, and a strong effort is being 
made to prevent a repetition of the conditions which 
prevailed two months ago, when the levee and tracks 
were lined with lumber for which there was no market. 

Local trading is somewhat affected by the strike among 
the planing mill employees, for the reason that while a 
number of the mills are running, the future is in dark- 
ness, and few are willing to contract for lumber which 
they may not need. The furniture factories are buying 
as rapidly as they can make room in their yards to hold 
more lumber, but their stocks are so large that they are 
looking for bargains, not feeling the necessity of buying 
unless the offerings are cheap. 

The demand from the country for 1-inch plain oak is 
still strong and is reflected back upon the mills, there 
being probably a greater call for this variety of stock 
than for any other class of hardwoods. Red oak has 
the preference and the local yards are all willing to 
increase their holdings. Thick stock has not improved, 
but there is a demand which takes in all dry or partially 
dry stock which comes in. In quartered oak the demand 
is fairly good for white and there is little call for red. 
Furniture people in the northern country are good buyers 
but they require white for the most part and local stocks 
of red have not been reduced sufficiently to put it in 
demand. There is also a strong demand for dimension 
stock and a number of good bills have been booked dur- 
ing the past few days. 

Dealers in hickory state that the country demand is 
excellent and they are buying freely from the mills when- 
ever they can find desirable stock. Hickory has been in 
light receipt in this market during the whole year and 
prices have easily held to a fairly high mark. There is 
also a good demand for axles and other cut up wagon 
stock, but, as with lumber, the receipts are light. 

In cottonwood and gum there is some change in that 
the excessive receipts of a few weeks ago have about all 
been absorbed and the feeling prevails that the situation 
will be easier from now on. 

Ash is quite weak, local stocks being in pretty good 
shape and the country demand being off. The general 
price situation is about as it has been for several weeks. 


—_—_—e—wOeoonor 


Boston, Mass. The hardwood situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged, with the exception of a slight, though 
distinguishable, improvement in the way of increased de- 
mand, and a consequent hardening tendency of prices. 
Representative concerns report a very satisfactory trade 
through the week, especially as compared with the com- 
parative quiet of a few weeks ago. The market, all 
things considered, is fairly satisfactory, and especially 
so when it seems to presage still better things as the 
season advances. Quartered oak is still quiet and 
appears to have lost its vogue and to have been sup- 
planted for the present by other woods in the esteem of 
the building world. Prices remain at $60 to $65 for good 
stock. Plain oak is a little better in demand and prices 
seem firmer, although the call for this variety is also 
light at $38 to $42. The cheaper grades of both quar- 
tered and plain are soft in tendency. Ash shows a slight 
improvement and is active by comparison with its former 
stagnation. Dry stock is getting scarce and brings $42 
to $44. Brown ash is scarcer still and rather more act- 
ive, and the price settles about $40. Maple is just about 
holding its own, with a light demand, but a steady hand- 
to-mouth sort of business, which in the end disposes of 
fairly large amounts of lumber. Cherry remains scarce 
and high, no quantity of it having been discovered to 
supply the good urgent demand which suddenly sprung 
up a few weeks ago. 





New York City. Only a fair condition is to be 
reported, but there is no doubt when building shall 
pick up the demand will come, while conditions in the 
south are such that prices are sure to stiffen. Poplar 
is in the lead in maintaining prices. Squares of both 
poplar and ash are reported very scarce in the south. 
Quartered oak is fair at $57 to $60; plain is scarce 
at old figures, $39 to $40; ash ranges from $38 to $39, 
and poplar is quoted at $37 to $38. 


——eereaene 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is not yet the revival of de- 
mand in general hardwoods that was expected early. 
Various reasons for the slow movement are given, but 
no one views the situation with any uneasiness. The 
supply is not excessive and it is often fairly short, so 
that the time ought not to be far away when hardwoods 
will follow pine in activity. There is a good demand 
for plain white and red oak, with quartered white oak 
and white ash, which have been weakest, doing better 
than formerly. None of the holders of these latter 
woods are at all anxious about them, for there is not 
enough of them anywhere to create any real weakness. 
Elm, basswood and black ash are quiet, with no change 
in prices of late, though they are enough lower than last 
year to stop the cry for cheaper lumber that was so 
common last year. The report on dimension stuff is 
still favorable, as all railroad and agricultural factories 
are very busy. Some of the latter are taking all that 
certain firms can turn out. It is not likely that there 
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will be any going backward in the hardwood trade so 
long as business is as good as at present. 
eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is about a medium demand 
for the hardwoods and the market is steady. Red oak, 
chestnut, cherry and ash are in most request, and dry 
stocks of chestnut and cherry are being asked for freely. 

rrr 

Baltimore, Md. Quiet prevails in some departments 
of the hardwood trade. Stocks at the mills seem to be 
plentiful and values are moderate. The furniture man- 
ufacturers here are not in the market to any exceptional 
extent, but rather curtail their purchases. High grade 
oak, ash and walnut, however, are always in demand 
and command acceptable figures. Poplar maintains its 
strength to a large degree, although the offerings are 
more liberal. The export business continues quiet. Not- 
withstanding the low freight rates the prices at which 
exporters are able to put down stocks abroad do not 
call out a brisk demand. Conditions, however, vary 
greatly with the different ports, some of the latter 
offering a remunerative field of operation, while others 
are considerably congested. 


~orrereerre—rer—rr" 
Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for hardwoods still 
continues fairly active and handlers report a fair volume 


of business. Red and white oak are in good demand and 
values remain firm. Basswood is in better supply owing 
to the fact that shipments of new lumber are now being 
made, All the old stock available seems to have been 
cleared up prior to the present time and prices are firm 
as a result. Maple, ash and elm are still quiet and 
prices obtained are not of the most satisfactory nature. 
A slightly better movement of birch has been noticed 
during the past two weeks, but as yet the market for 
this lumber seems to be on an unsteady footing, owing 
to the large supplies available. 

New Orleans, La. The domestic market is picking 
up, as it has for some weeks past, slowly but surely. 
There is no hilarious or overwhelming rush reported 
of orders, but manufacturers are beginning to feel the 
better tone that is prevalent. Foreign demand continues 
wofully weak though exporters are shipping an order 
every now and then. ‘There is a fair demand for staves, 
but even this branch of the business is not what it 
might be and the domestic market, comparatively speak- 
ing, is better than the foreign. There was a time, not 
long ago, when stave manufacturers in this neck of the 
woods felt that they had little time to fool with the 
domestic trade; now they are after it and are more 
than pleased with the strength it is showing. 

ee 

Memphis, Tenn. ‘Taken as a whole, our stocks are in 
anything but a satisfactory condition, being made up 
principally of remnants. Some yards have a full supply 
of almost all kinds and grades of lumber, but it can be 
bought only at full prices, and as a consequence pur- 
chasers desiring to secure, say, 100,000 feet of seasoned 
lumber in any one grade find it necessary to split their 
orders up or pay fancy figures for the stock. Prices are 
holding up remarkably well and show a tendency to ad- 
vance in certain lines, while demand is improving daily. 
Conservative dealers anticipate a good, healthy demand 
and, in fact, much better business than the outlook a few 
weeks ago seemed to justify. 

ee 

Nashville, Tenn. Hardwood men have no cause for 
complaint, but many for congratulation. Poplar is as 
active as ever, as are chestnut and ash. Good quartered 
oak, after a period of depression, has-joined them, and 
hickory is on something of a flyer. It is said more 
hickory has been sold on this market in the last three 
months than in its previous history. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. ‘The demand for hemlock continues fairly 
large in the city and tributary country, and in view of 
the strength shown in white pine values there is prom- 
ised a steady growth of hemlock trade in this market. 
The outlook for water shipments is not so favorable as 
that by rail, as considerable hemlock has been coming in 
lately from Michigan and has not sold as readily as 
holders could wish. Reports from manufacturers ship- 
ping into this territory from interior Wisconsin points 
are generally favorable. An advance effective June 1 has 
been made by the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association, which tends to show that the manufacturers 
have confidence in the future of their product and also 
that they are having a somewhat better trade than would 
be indicated in the local dealings. The reports from the 
Wisconsin mill men are generally to the effect that their 
trade is active and they believe that the slightly ad- 
vanced prices will be easily maintained. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is still some uncertainty as to 
the season in hemlock. At first the leading producers 
were of the opinion that it could be advanced safely 
soon, but they wisely refrained from taking the step 
and are holding prices steady. The demand is not very 
strong, except in the city, and that will be less soon, 
though there is not likely to be any very sudden change 
in any direction. Timber is quiet. 








New York City. There are occasional signs of weak- 
ness, but on the whole no fault can be found with 
the condition of this stock. There is a fair demand 
and the $15 base prevails to the satisfaction of both 
dealer and manufacturer, Where sales are made at a 


shade under the prevailing figures good reasons can 
generally be found for the shading. 





Baltimore, Md. Hemlock is moving in considerable 
quantities, which can be said of the lumber trade as 
a whole, with some exceptions. Much business is being 
done, though values are rather low, or appear so, 
compared with 1899. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is fair and the lumber 
is about holding its own in the market. The movement 
is just about up to the capacity of the stocks to care for 
readily, but at the same time there is a scarcity of some 
of the sizes. The entrance of so much sap pine into 
building operations has helped the hemlock situation 
to the extent of providing a source of supply for a 
substitute material and thus enabling the hemlock men 
to pick and choose as to a market. It is conceded 
that if sap pine were not being so extensively used as 
a substitute that the demand for hemlock of itself 
would have advanced prices by this time. As it is 
the price of hemlock is being fairly well maintained, 
though one hears of sales near the $14 mark. The 
bigger dealers are obtaining $14.50 for mixed cars 
and $14.25 for straight cars. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. The demand for poplar in this market is 
concededly the best of that for any of the hardwoods, 
and present indications favor a continuance of the pres- 
ent status of affairs for an indefinite period. The mills 
are none too well supplied with stock, but are now in 
somewhat better position than they were earlier in the 
year, with manufacture going forward steadily. Values 
are well maintained, most dealers finding no occasion 
whatever for making concessions. An excellent demand 
is shown for poplar squares, of which stocks are un- 
usually scarce in the hands of both manufacturers and 
dealers. 





Boston, Mass, Whitewood maintains its healthy aspect 
and as the season advances it is made more and more 
evident that the strong talk put up by the producers 
from the south was fully justified by existing conditions, 
which they were in a position to foresee. There is little 
surplus of Nos. 1 and 2 in any thickness, although the 
visitors from the south seem to have more or less culls 
to sell. Beyond this there is nothing that they are push- 
ing, and the price remains at about $38 to $40, with 
whatever tendency it shows in the way of strength rather 
than otherwise. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Reports from the south to the effect 
that there is going to be a surplus of low grade poplar 
continue to arrive. It may happen that there will be no 
actual surplus, but the crying scarcity that has existed 
so long is past for a while, though the demand for good 
poplar is large enough to hold the prices where they are. 
Everybody wants soft poplar, and with a fair supply the 
season’s trade will be good at probably unchanged prices. 
Squares are always scarce, as for some reason leading 
dealers do not handle them. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Squares are being asked for and 
the general demand is about fair. Culls are a drug 
in the market and it is difficult to move them. There 
is no alteration in prices. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. There is no break to be recorded in either 
prices or demand for yellow pine in this territory. The 
dealers are still getting large numbers of inquiries and 
in some instances, owing to the heavy orders already 
booked and scarcity of stocks at the mills, many are 
compelled to turn away orders that they would other- 
wise be glad to take at the going prices. As far as can 
be learned, every mill in the south engaged in cutting 
either yard stock or railroad material is full of orders 
for from thirty to sixty days ahead and they still keep 
coming in, so that there are no symptoms of any re- 
lapse during the summer. The retail trade all through 
this territory is buying freely of yard stock and many of 
the retailers are laying in supplies against their future 
wants, realizing that there is apt to be a car shortage 
in the fall when they may need the stock the worst. 

Dealers in this market shipping yellow pine from the 
yards say that they have frequent occasion to ship mixed 
cars of white and yellow pine to their country custom- 
ers, which must be a considerable convenience to the lat- 
ter. Prices are not being shaded in any perceptible de- 
gree and will surely keep firm as long as anything ap- 
proximating the present demand is visible. Occasionally 
there are reports of a disposition to again advance prices, 
but as a rule the manufacturers and wholesalers are sat- 
isfied with their present range of values, and it is 
thought that these will be steadily held until the fall 
trade opens, whén an advance might have to be made. 

7_— eee 

St. Louis, Mo. Conditions during the past ten days 
have had the tendency of somewhat reducing the volume 
of business of the wholesale yellow pine people, but the 
past two days have again brought things up to the old 
standard. This is a touchy time with the farmers and 
the long-continued drouth caused so much worry that the 
sales of the retail dealers were at a standstill. This con- 
dition was reflected back upon the mills and there has 





been some disappointment that sales have been so light, 
Reports have come in, however, that there were heavy 
rains throughout Kansas Monday night and Nebraska 
and Missouri were thoroughly drenched last night, and 
this has materially relieved the situation. These rains 
are already being felt in the increasing business, but 
there are those who state that sales will not be as heavy 
during June as during May as a natural result in the 
change in the seasons. There is no doubt expressed by 
any one that the summer business will be heavier than 
ever before for this season. 

At the mills it is reported that there is serious trouble 
in securing a sufficient number of Jaborers with which to 
operate the plants. A number of people west of the river 
state that a great many of the men who were working 
during the winter have gone to work in the fields, and it 
is having the tendency of decreasing the shipments of 
these plants so materially that they are not nearly doing 
as much as they should do. They are, for the most part, 
supplied with orders to keep them going for a month to 
a month and a half and few are worried over the out- 
look. Present orders are almost equal to the production, 
and this condition, in view of the fact that stocks are go 
low, does not look as though things are in bad shape. 
One local wholesaler said today that his mill stock is 
12,000,000 feet less than it should be at this season of 
the year and that it would take him three months with 
absolutely no business to get into shape to meet the fal] 
business. 

There is some complaint that prices are being shaded 
to some extent, but so slight are the concessions that 
little attention is paid to them. The majority of the 
people are holding strictly to the list and say they are 
getting as much business as they care to handle on that 
basis and see no occasion to cut prices. 

Those specialists who have a large business in timbers 
and other building material such as sold in the large 
cities have their hands full of work and state that the 
prices obtained for their material are higher than have 
prevailed thus far this year. Innumerable bills are 
offered for figures and several of the local people state 
that they are not figuring those which call for delivery 
inside of sixty days. Car and railroad material can 
almost be placed in this same category, many large sales 
having been made within the past few days. 

Local business is holding its‘own with the exception 
of the demand from the planing mills. The labor trou- 
bles with which these are afflicted has caused a material 
decrease in the buying, but the retail yards are filled with 
orders and are forced to buy freely in order to keep their 
stocks in shape. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is reported well sus- 
tained and orders are coming in as fast as at any time 
during the past month. Yellow pine men here say they 
notice no falling off in orders during the past week in 
comparison with the business of the week before, and 
that while the demand is not as active as it was in 
March and parts of April it is unusually good for June. 
Orders from the larger towns and cities predominate, 
although there is a fair demand from the country in 
spite of the fact that the farmers are busy with field 
work. Retail stocks usually are low, and while there 
may be some buying for the fall trade, this is not the 
rule, orders showing that the lumber is for immediate 
use. Dealers in this territory are not certain that 
prices will be maintained for the next month and are not 
stocking up far ahead of their needs, nor have they done 
this at any time this year, and the large volume of 
business in this territory for the past five months has 
been on lumber that has gone out of the yards about as 
fast as it came in. 

The mills are from two to four weeks behind on their 
orders and caught up a little during the past month. 
Stocks, however, have decreased, and the assortment 
at the mills is worse than a month ago. ‘The business 
on hand and in sight will keep the mills busy filling or- 
ders well, into July, if not through the entire month, 
and the chances for accumulating lumber and shaping 
up stocks for the fall trade grow dimmer every day. 





New Orleans, La. Yellow pine is holding its own 
in great shape. Concessions are made on some special 
items by a few of the mills ‘but on the whole the 
extremely prosperous conditions of the market are un- 
changed and prices are keeping up with gratifying firm- 
ness. Great activity is reported in all branches of 
the trade the demand for building purposes, for car 
materials and for export being thoroughly satisfactory. 
The unimpaired volume of orders and the large number 
of inquiries predicate an unusually busy June and 
manufacturers are accordingly happy. 

Atlanta,, Ga. The lumber market in this section re 
mained steady during the week, with no material develop- 
ments bearing upon the situation one way or another. 
The large accumulation of orders in the exporters’ hands 
at the ports still keeps them busy, and the movement for 
the week has been in full keeping with the volume of 
business for a month past. Prices have remained steady 
at about the previous level. 





Pensacola, Fla. During the past week there have been 
almost no transactions in either sawn or hewn timber. 
The few sales made were one-fourth to three-eighths of a 
cent below market quotations of last week. Very little, 
however, is offered. Sawn is quoted at 103 to 103 cents, 
but is not offered by the brokers at those figures. Hewn 
remains the same as last week, 11$ to 12}-cent basis 
price. Prime quality deals and boards still hold firm at 
$14.50 to $15.00, but the lower grades have no demand 
and no sales are made, so accurate quotations as to them 
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are hard to give. Prospects are somewhat better for a 
revival of good business with the South American market 
and four or five cargoes are now loading for Buenos 
Ayres. Cuban market remains dead. 





New York City. ‘There is an active market to be 
noted, and quite a little business is being done at 
prices that appear to be satisfactory. Retail yards do 
not appear over anxious to stock up but railroad and 
dock work calls for quite a little. Here and there bet- 
ter figures are noted than have been prevailing. Cargo 
prices are $18 to $19 for ordinary sizes; schedules, $21 
to $23. ~—~—v—aern—r—_—=—~rry 

Philadelphia, Pa. Southern pine is moving slowly, 
there being an almost total absence in this market of 
large inquiries. Rift flooring is in better request, with 
a corresponding difficulty in obtaining deliveries. Ship- 
ments by rail have been greatly retarded by wet weather, 
and water shipments have been few on account of the 
difficulty of getting the lumber to the seaboard. The 
market cannot be said to be very firm. Some business 
is being taken at low prices, suggesting that some of 
the manufacturers at least are making concessions. The 
big demand for yellow pine in the south is regarded 
as a saving feature of the situation, the view being 
held here that if the manufacturers were obliged to 
depend more on the northern demand the market could 
not be held as firm-as it is. Some of the older houses 
regard the yellow pine market as having reached the 
top notch. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Prices for this stock are not what 
they should be and yet if there is any blame to be 
attached for this condition it is difficult to learn where 
to place it. The volume of sales is not unsatisfactory 
and the market is not being flooded, so that it is 
believed that with a little better call for other lumber 
normal conditions will again prevail. 











Philadelphia, Pa. There is nothing in the North Caro- 
lina pine situation to call for extended remark. The 
demand for the upper grades continues fair, but the 
lower are moving slowly. The market continues as at 
last report. 





Boston, Mass. At present North Carolina pine consti- 
tutes one of the most satisfactory branches of the lum- 
ber trade. This must mean only that demand is fairly 
active, for the supply is something like the brook, which 
“goes on forever.” Prices are very even and steady at 
the association level, with little of a break either in 
the direction of raising or lowering. Yards are putting 
out good quantities with the increase in building de- 
mands as the weather becomes settled and the home 
builders begin to get to work. 





Cypress. . 


Chicago. Representatives in this market of the south- 
ern cypress mills report an excellent demand for all 
grades. There is still some necessary delay in the filling 
of orders for prompt shipment, but considerable improve- 
ment is lately noted in this particular. Inch cypress is 
now quoted here at $34.75 for firsts and seconds, $30.75 
for select and $26.25 for shop. Clear 3-inch firsts and 
seconds and tank lumber are said to be the leaders in 
the movement. Trade is reported by the mill men to be 
uniformly good. 





St. Louls, Mo. Trading in cypress is not so active as 
it was a few weeks ago and the indications are that 
sales will not be particularly heavy during the summer, 
at least so far as the St. Louis market is concerned. The 


_ local people carrying stocks purchased quite heavily 


during the early part of the spring and deliveries on 
these orders have enabled them to place their stocks in 
such good shape that they feel they are now able to take 
care of the summer trade without material additions to 
what they have in pile. Numerous orders for fall deliv- 
ery are being sent to the mills and there is no complaint 
of a lack of business at that end of the line, but few 
orders now specify immediate delivery. It is stated that 
a certain bunch of cypress mills have all the business 
they can easily take care of, while some of the Mississippi 
mills shipping to this market are out for orders. They 
are not cutting prices, but it is evident from this that 
there is not so much business as there was earlier in the 
year. One dealer states that he has booked orders for 
as much as 3,000,000 feet within the past week for fall 
delivery, while no orders came in for immediate ship- 
ment. This is one of the features of the St. Louis mar- 
ket, more cypress being carried in pile in this city than 


in probably any other with the exception of New York. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Wholesalers say they are getting 
im a good many orders right along, and while the de- 
mand in this territory is not as active as it has been, it 
1s rather hard to take care of the business that is being 
offered because of very heavy eastern business and the 
mills being weli loaded up with orders. Stocks of dry 
lumber are light, but manufacturers claim that they 
are fairly well assorted for the mixed order trade. At 
the same time there is some complaint among dealers 
because of delay in filling mixed orders. Prices are so 


firm that the dealers no longer question them, but send 
in their orders at list. 


New Orleans, La. Manufacturers report everything 
in fine shape, with the business from the west as good 
as and better than had been hoped for and far in 
excess of anything ever known in the past at this 
period of the year, while business from the east is open- 
ing up in good style. Texas is about the only state 
from which a decrease in orders is noted and this was 
expected. Stocks are in good shape and well assorted, 
considering the steady manner in which cypress has 
been shipped out through the entire winter. Consid- 
erable air dried stock is ready for shipment, and is 
in splendid shape. It is not bone dry, but bone dry 
cypress is a tradition, something which will not be 
seen again. The call for thick stock is still in excess 
of the supply and no large orders for immediate ship- 
ment are being booked. 

Baltimore, Md. Cypress is in enlarged request, the 
better grades commanding figures which afford a fair 
margin of profit. Baltimore absorbs relatively little 
of this wood, but the general domestic trade conditions 
are satisfactory. 





New York City. A temporary lull in building cannot 
affect a stock like cypress and if there has been any 
let up in the call it has not proved of sufficient vol- 
ume to worry any one. The importance of this stock 
as a factor in the general market is daily coming more 
and more in evidence. Dry stock is still scarce, but 
prices do not change. 





Boston, Mass. It takes a long time to get a change in 
the cypress market, owing to the long interval required 
in- the cutting and marketing of the dry stock. Yards 
are still fairly bare of dry lumber and it seems to be diffi- 
cult for the mills to pile up much, owing to the imme- 
diate requirements of the market on all grades and in 
all conditions. Cypress lumber is strong and gaining 
strength by degrees. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Cypress continues to be in good 
demand and the market appears to be able to absorb 
all the lumber offered. There is no change in prices, 
which are very firm and exhibit the same upward 
tendency as previously referred to. 





Shingles. 


New Orleans, La. While each week sees a falling off 
in the number of shingle orders received there is still 
a considerable number of orders coming in and enough 
old business on file to run the mills for thirty days 
if not another one shall be booked for that length 
of time. The outlook for the early summer trade is 
immense and mills are making every effort to catch 
up and have some stocks accumulated by the time it 
shall open. So far they have not been able to make 
the slightest headway in the matter of accumulating 
stocks, having had their work cut out for them in 
trying to get even with the business on which they 
are behind. The advanced list recently adopted is 
being firmly. maintained. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for red cedar shin- 
gles in this market still continues active, with apparently 
a limited supply. The market with reference to supply 
eased up somewhat during the latter part of May, but it 
is now back at its old position and handlers are unable 
to make prompt shipments. As a result of these condi- 
tions the price of both clears and stars has firmed up 
and is now strong. Clears are selling at about $2.70 and 
stars are commanding $2.45. Some handlers in this 
market are already considering an advance in the price 
of stars to $2.40, but as yet this is not the ruling price. 
There is a strong undertone to the market and it seems 
probable that a 5-cent advance will be quoted in the 
near future unless present conditions change. 





Kansas City, Mo. There seems to be an abnormal 
demand for red cedar shingles in this territory. One 
dealer writes in that he had a stock a few weeks ago 
which he expected would carry him well into the fall, 
but that this stock has been entirely cleaned out and 
he is now in need of shingles. The demand for prompt 
shipment indicates that a good many dealers are in the 
same fix. Jobbers cannot take care of all the business 
offered to them with anything approaching promptness, 
and all the mills on the coast are apparently as far 
behind their orders as they have been at any time this 
year. The demand for transit cars is very heavy and 
the supply of this character limited. Prices are if any- 
thing firmer than last month, and while shingles are 
higher than they have been for a long time some of the 
shingle men here say they would not be surprised to 
hear of a further advance most any time. 





Buffalo, N. Y. It was hoped that by this time there 
would be shingles enough in by lake to fill in the missing 
grades, but they appear to go through for the most part. 
They have been here, but they are not here now, and as 
to red cedars, they are not coming in at all. The Pacific 
coast is easy over the situation and will send its cut 
this way when it gets a good ready. Prices are strong 
all round and red cedars will all sell for more than they 
did last year. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago, There has been quite an increased activity 
in the cooperage trade in this market the past week. 





The packers have begun to buy lard tierces, for which 
a sudden demand has sprung up and it is said that 
coopers are now getting something like 974 cents for 
tierces as against 90 cents a week or ten days ago. 
It is reported that there are in the hands of packers 
100,000 tierces of lard less than at this time last year 
and those who have contracts out will not delay in 
getting enough stock on hand to fill them. It is 
reported that prices are apt to advance to $1.05 before 
the shortage is evened up. A scarcity of tierce hoops 
is reported and prices are better, with a good inquiry. 
The manufacturers will not now be able to make any 
more hoops until August, on account of the sap in 
the trees, so that present stocks must be made to last 
until that time. There is very little inquiry for pork 
barrels, which bring barely 75 cents. No doubt there 
will be some slack barrel trade in the fall, but pres- 
ent demand is light. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market for cooperage stock 
continues dull, with few large sales reported. The fac- 
tories are buying to some extent, but are desirous of 
concessions in price which large handlers will not allow. 
Stock is being received largely on old contracts and but 
little new business is in sight. No. 1 Michigan staves 
are quoted at from $8 to $8.50 and other quotations 
remain unchanged. 





St. Louis, Mo. The local cooperage trade is inact- 
ive at the present time and the transactions reported are 
not of large volume. Consumers seem to be fairly well 
supplied for the present and are not inclined to buy 
unless marked concessions in prices are made. Local 
quotations show sales to be made at about $28 for lard 
tierces, $18 for pork, $5 for cottonwood flour barrel 
staves, beer kegs at $15. Heading and hoops are also 
rather quiet, but the whole situation is such that there 
is a feeling that sales will be heavier in the near future, 
even though no increase in prices is expected. 





New Orleans, La. The market, both tight and slack, 
has been rather dull for the past few weeks, but it 
is picking up and the prospects for the immediate future 
are very bright. A number of inquiries and orders 
have been received in the past few days from both 
domestic and foreign sources. Stock for sugar barrels 
is beginning to move quite freely. Prices are better 
and firmer all around than they were a few months since. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. With new mills starting in various 
parts of the state and all of the old ones running on full 
time, the lumber business in this seetion may be said 
to be in very satisfactory condition, but there is consid- 
erable complaint of small profits in the business. There 
is an urgent call from some of the mills for a lower rail- 
road rate to the eastern markets, many mill men claim- 
ing that they are shut out of good markets by a rate 
which will not admit of their competing with the mills 
of the south and middle west. Export business shows 
signs of a revival, and if more cheap tonnage could be 
secured there would be considerable business with the 
orient and Australia. The building boom is still on all 
over the state, and the small yards and mills are doing 
well in spite of the efforts of cheap contractors to cut 
prices down. Sash, door and shingle business is fair to 
good, with no changes in prices. The loggers are still 
standing pat on the $6 rate and are selling everything 
that they can put in the water. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - * - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, < - - - 465 cents a line, 
For three weeks, . - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line, 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted, 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. , 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. i 


[_ Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MAN. 

First class, to take charge of mill in northern Wisconsin: 
Must be competent to make good work in hardwood flooring: 
Must be strictly sober. Address 

JEFFRIS COMPANY, Janesville, Wis. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL tra gene 
Experienced, able to handle men, thorough ine me- 
pe also first class assistant machine man, capable of 
changing machines from one kind of work to another rapidly 
and turn out first class worf. 
Address “K. K. C.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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HELP WANTED. 
Read the advertisements under the head of Wanted—Em- 


ployees. If you do not find what you want there, rt a small 
ad in the iia columns. It will help you. 


GET A JOB 


ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Sones by a large manvfacturer in southern territory. A 
desirable place for the right man. gn should "bg 
full particulars, age, single or marrie —_—— in plan- 
ing mill, doors and sash, and salary requir 
Address “H. 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








~ WANTED- -uP TO ‘DATE RETAIL ‘MANAGER 
For retail yellow pine business In the southwest; must be 
a bookkeeper and a thorough business man. State salary 
wanted, eepertenee ont reference. 
_ Address “S. A. L.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— -MILLWRIGHT. 

One competent to keep machiner 7 of saw mill in 
running order and thoroughly familiar with belts an 
repairs; must be a ee all-around man. 

Address H. 24,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED-—YARD MAN. 

Strictly first class, to look after sawing and ship pping | in 
hemlock and hardwood yard, northern Wisconsin. argely 
hemlock. Saw 12 to 15 million annually. State wages ex- 
pected, age, experience etc. Must be strictly sober. 

Address a 3 3,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-— STICKER HAND. 

A good sticker hand, in central Ohlo. Steady fob the 
year round. Address, stating wages expected, 

“W. M. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


rfect 
their 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
In sash and door factory ; one thoroughly posted in the manu- 
facture and selling of sash and doors and capable of taking 
entire charge of the business. To the right party _ pay 
liberal salary and sell an interest if desired. Addres 
ANSON-HIXON SASH & DOOR co., Merrill, “Wis. 


~ 'WANTED-A PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 5 


Good salary for an 1 Addre 
STUART L "UMBE R CO. ” Bringon, Ga. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN 

For a first class = -to-date yellow pine saw mill, east Mis- 
sissipp! river; good town; best public school, healthy loca- 
tion. Must not be over 40 years old: not too tony to work 
and intelligent enough to be thoroughly osted in the lum- 
her business. We want no “has beens.” Must have mechan- 
{cal knowledge. The right person can get from us the best 
salary paid in the, south for such a position. 

ddress “H. 9," care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—ONE OR TWO STAIR BUILDERS - 


Competent, at Denver. Colorado. State experience, etc. 
ddress “BUILDER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANER FOREMAN AND MACHINE MAN. 
Night position. State wages expected. 
PEARL RIVER LUMBER CO., Brookhaven, Miss. 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
To sell yard trade In Chicago and suburbs. State experti- 
ence, where last employed and salary wante 
“Address “H. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-— -FOREMAN FOR LUMBER YARD. 
Must be familiar with city business. Address, giving full 
particulars as to experience, ete. 
A 16,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘WANTED-— YOUNG MAN 
Who has had some experience in sash and door office, and 
billing. Address “G. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED- -LUMBER SALESMEN 
Everywhere to handle. on commission, best Maple and Oak 
Floorings as a side line. 

Address “C. R.,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SALESMAN 
For western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
rience, where last employed and salary wanted. 
Address “F, 19,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—DRAFTSMAN 
For saw mill machinery. Give experience. references etc. 
THD FILER & STOWELL co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
- WANTED— FIRST CLASS ‘SALESMAN. 
Yellow and white pine. with knowledge of hardwood pre- 
ferred: conversant with tftade of Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 
Address “C. 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


State expe- 


- WANTED— LUMBERMEN To SAVE MONEY 
By using the time and labor ate! NE we have for 
sale. Sample pages free. AN LUMBERMAN, 

315 oe al 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prene s = aoe and linen tape line 
RICAN LUMBRRMAN. ‘Chlenss. 


WANTED—POSITION—BAND SAW FILER. 
One or two mills. Satisfaction guaranteed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “AH. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
4 inch number 2 white pine. 
AMERICAN LUMBER. CO., 815 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER 
On single or double mill. Good reference. 
Address “H. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OPPORTUNITY. 

Young man with all-round practical business experience 
in coal mining, milling and retailing lumber, wants position 
where opportunity for advancement will be’ given. Habits 
correct. Strictly ee 1 

ddress . 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘WANTED— SITUATION 
experienced advertising man familiar w a etails 
2 ri os dvertisi famili ith all detail 
office work. Good references and a hustler. 
Address — “AH. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By an experienced estimator in lumber and mill work, thor- 
jn Bok familiar with plans and special work. Am employed 
pA a Chicago lumber and mill concern, but desire to make a 
ange Reference. 
dress “7e. 








. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-— POSITION AS FOREMAN 
By first class mill man, stationary or portable mill; can keep 
mill and saws in good order. Would Se portable mill where 
there would be 500,000 or more to cut 
Address “0. ae care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— —POSITION 

By first class band saw filer to take charge of one or two 
mills. Guarantee work. Best references. 

Address — LR oli 
po You ‘USE THEM? 

Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you a t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest y 

MERICAN. ‘LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
NO. OXENFORD. Secretary. 
Central Association Traveling Lumber Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


- WANTED— -BY PRACTICAL MILL BUILDER 
And designer, = construct your new mill or remodel your 
old one. Addres 

“MILL BUILDER, * care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED -TO MAKE AN ENGAGEMENT 

With a first class sash and door house. I will be at liberty 
after September 1st. Established trade in Indiana. Ohflo, 
Kentucky. Best of business and personal references fur- 
nished. Address “C. P,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR TWO SILENT WORKERS. 

CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 

Gives the feet In one plece of each fractional size. as 14x 
1% 6 feet 6 inches long. All sizes from 1x1 up, advancing 
by % Inches. 

Delivered, in cloth, $2.00; In morocco, $3.00. 

THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 

Gives the feet In all stock sizes from 1 to 1.000 pieces and 
the amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quan- 
ad from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. Cut-in 
ndex. 

Delivered. in cloth binding, for $2.50: In leather. for $3.00. 

For sale by AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 

815 Dearborn St.. Chicago. TI. 


*| [Wanted fiumber =< Shingles] 


—s WANTED—HICKORY WAGON AXLES 
And eveners, white oak tongues, reaches and bolsters. 
WHITE HICKORY WAGON MFG. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED WHITE PINE OR REDWOOD. 
Must be free from knots, may be delivered in equal 
monthly installments. 60,000 feet each of the following 


Cae ons: 
1%4x1 , 60 inches long. 1%x1%, 51 inches long. 
14x1%f' 1 1-16x1 1-16, 51 inches long. 


51 a long. 
1x1, 48 wee. jong. 
INRWETT, Chicago Club, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—WHITE PINE LUMBER 
From Wisconsin or Minnesota to sell to the retail trade in 
Illinois on a commission basis. 
Address “H, 4,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—50,000 FEET OF BASSWOOP 
(Linn) Lumber; cut 3% inches by 6 inches and up by 11 feet 
long. Address C. MAINS & SONS Belle Center, Ohio. 


WANTED— 500 ‘WHITE OAK PILES 
6 in. top, 45 ft. long, and 300 85 ft. long. For delivery this 
season of navigation. Address 
“H. 8,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-—STOCK AND PRICE LIST 
Of all kinds of hardwood f.0.b. cars at mills 
EMIL ‘GUENTHER, 
_ Wholesale and Retail Lumber Dealer, Philadelphia, Pa 


WANTED. 
Yellow pine in flooring, — and finish ; oak both red and 
white, plain and ete 2 
TILWELL © COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—OAK SCANTLINGS 
In large cuontitons gen Newport News, Norfolk or. New 
Orleans. Sizes 14%4x6 up to 84%4x7 and 4x8. La 9 and 
10 feet; to be free of large or unsound knots. tate price 
and quantity to offer. Address. 
BOX 23, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—NO. | HEMLOCK LATH. 
Dry and strictly No. 1. AMERICAN LUMBER CO., 
815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
WANTED— TO BUY. 
No. 1 and 2 white pine, 6 to 12 Inch. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 
WE | WANT To “BUY 
1% and yt pom C white pine. Five milllom cedar shingles 
or cut of mil 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WE WANT 
6 and 8 Inch No. 1 -“ 2 pine for cash. 
MERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—TO BUY. 
For spot cash, 8 tn. No. 1 pine, 6 In. No. 2 pine, white pine 
lath ; also mill cut or assorted stocks of hemlock. 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
WANTED— -HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed = and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and ie ory. Send list of your stock. 
. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 
16 inch and up d‘ameter at small end. State price f. o. b. 
cars loading station. 
J. W HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


° WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list one book containing Inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. B. WHITE & Cco., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


ee 























WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and 
seconds: walnut squares, 2x2 Inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches 
and up long. Apply for specifications of sizes. 
Adéress P. O. Box 2569, New York City, New York. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber: payment by New York bank- 
ers. DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED— LUMBERMEN 
Who do not use the Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code, 
to order a copy at once. A practical system for telegraphing 
in cipher. condensing a long message into a short one. In 
use by thousands of lumber dealers all over the country. 
Pocket size, bound in cloth. Prices as follows: One copy, 
$3.00: two coples. $5.50. 
Published and for sale by t 
AMERICAN a. 
hicago. Tl. 


WanledSecond Hand Machinery] 


WANTED—TO BUY 
One second hand heater for boilers, 480 horse power; 1 














second hand boiler feed pump, 480 horse power boilers. 
TREMONT LUMBER CO., Tremont, La. — 
WANTED. 


All kinds of woodworking machinery. Planing mill, hoop, 
stave, heading and saw mill er unre detailed de- 
scription ; state condition and net an? 

HANNA-BRACKENRIDGE C vifort Wayne, Ind. 


SPECIALTIES FOR LUMBERMEN. 
We handle several ah useful books for oe 
can obtain sample pages dropping us a ee 
RICAN LUMB Manan, Chicago. 


| Wanted: Businessppctuis] 





You 








[ Wanted:Employment 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail yard. First class reference. 
Address “H. 25,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By experienced young man stenographer who understands 
bookkeeping. Best of references given. — guaran- 
teed. — in south or west preferred. Addre 
. M. TINSLEY, 913 BE. 9th St., Kansas “City, Mo. 


WANTED—A POSITION 
As superintendent. Am an up to date sash and door man; 
understand plans, C's Doe, and detailing. 
Address “C, 8. D.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


= eee POSITION. 

Band or circular, roars experience; hammered and 
dressed 60-inch = eg andled steam feeds, etc. General 
mechanic and mill man. Best of references. 

Add ress J. A. FORREST, Argos, Ind. 


WANTED— —POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard by an experienced lumberman. Good 
bookkeeper and co lector. Best of references. 
dress “H. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















YOUNG MAN—ALL-ROUND EXPERIENCE. 
Ten years’ practical work. 
yard work. 
‘Reasons oO. =. 

‘care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Knows factor: 
Pine and 


trade. Prefers 
selling or office or ardwoods. Can 
change about July. 


ddress Ray,” 








WANTED. 

We desire to procure the sales agency of a first class Ala- 
bama or Mississippi yellow pine — al from three to 
ten =; feet voy f Will p a 

8. FULLENLOVBE, Columbia Blag., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-—SECOND GROWTH ASH 
For handles. Must be free from all syperteetions and per- 
fectly clear. Specifications on an licati 
CAMBRIA FOUNDRY & MAC BE co, ‘Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Oak and poplar for cash. Quote prices. 
F, J. FULTON, 1144 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED FOR CASH—DRY CHESTNUT 
In 7 ta and INS COr pitas seeipaliy 1 in. Address 
. SUSSWEIN & CO ison Ave., N. Y. City. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER 
For spot cash. Write us. 
CROXTON & BUTZ, Angola, Ind. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH DEALERS 
In holly, either logs or lumber. ye 
AST BROS., Okolona, Ark. 


WANTED— NO. { HICKORY 
For Rim strips, ne wed. 
MES. MADISON, New Palestine, Ind. 
WHITE OAK SHIP AND DOCK TIMBER. 

We are cash om go of large hewn or sawed white oak tim- 
bers 85 to 70 feet long. iy » special bt bills and flitch sawed 
80 to 50 feet long. BARRON & CO., 

“Yen Duane St., New York City. 


























WANTED-—PARTNER 
To join mein lumber business. Am gee oe A posted on north- 
ern and southern pine and hardwoods. Addre 
“*H. 28," care of AuORIOAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER — 
Eastern Nebraska * western Iowa. Addre 
FULLAM & SON, Blue ‘Springs, Neb. 


WANTED-—$2,500 
In the best timber land and shingle business in state of 
Washington. Can have output of mill. 
Address “H. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 


CAPITAL WANTED. 
Partner, either silent or active, to furnish capita! in re 
tail yard. Address 
“H, 18,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBHRMAN. 


WANTED—TO CONTRACT 
With or ge parties owning band mill for the manufac- 
ture and kiln Would al of a large yong of North Carolina 
pine timber. Would also contract for logging same. 
ddress ‘“‘C. A.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PARTY TO TAKE AN INTEREST 
With 8 practical men in yellow pine. One is a filer, mill- 
wright and foreman. One a timber estimator, logging com 
tractor and woods foreman, the other shipping clerk, one 
man and manager. All have had years of experience ‘jn yo 
low a and are acclimated. Can put in from $8, 000 t 
$10,000 ourselves. Have made a success for others and 
believe that with the necessary capital could do the aand 
for a company in which we were interested. We can ni 
the timber. 

Address “G. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























